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"  So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason — 

Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens 

The  form  of  plausive  manners ; — that  these  men 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect ; 

Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo) 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault— the  dram  of  base 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout 

To  his  own  scandal." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 

Gentle  thoughts,  and  calm  desires, 
Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 

Kindle  never-dying  fires. 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes.*' 

FROM  LAWES'  Ares. 

THE  next  day  at  breakfast  Maurice  enquired 
after  Miss  Grenville,  and  if  any  doubt  had  before 
existed  in  Lucy's  mind  as  to  his  feelings  towards 
that  lady,  his  manner  would  have  convinced  his 
aunt  that  he  had  none  stronger  than  friendly 
interest. 

"  Who  is  Miss  Grenville  ?"  asked  Sir  Arthur, 
looking  up  from  his  newspaper.  He  never  knew 
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anything  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
family,  and  the  only  associations  the  name  brought 
to  him  were  connected  with  Maurice's  old  enemy. 

As  the  question  was  addressed  to  nohody  in 
particular,  there  was  an  awkward  pause,  and  the 
answer  at  last  fell  on  Lucy. 

"  A  cousin  of  the  Miss  Churchill,  Anne  took 
with  her  to  Drury  Lane  last  night.  She  was  to 
have  gone  too,  but  was  not  well  enough." 

"  Oh,  a  companion  for  you,  Milicent,"  he  said, 
turning  graciously  to  his  niece ;  "  I  hope  she  suits 
you." 

"  Very  much  indeed,  thank  you,  sir,"  she  replied, 
much  abashed  at  his  notice. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  found  one.  Mauriee  and 
Hugh  must  make  bad  playfellows — By  the  bye 
where  is  Hugh  ?" 

"He  is  at  Newmarket,  sir, — or  will  be  this 
evening,"  replied  Maurice,  to  whom  this  question 
was  addressed. 

His  father's  brow  clouded.  "  I  had  hoped  Hugh 
had  outgrown  his  exclusive  devotion  to  that  kind 
of  pursuit.  To  be  away  to-night  too  !  when  S — 
and  F —  dine  here." 

Lucy  and  Maurice  were  both  silently  thankful 
that  Lady  Delamere  was  breakfasting  in  her  own 
room. 
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"  I  do  not  think  he  ever  neglects  any  positive 
duty  for  them,"  said  Maurice,  apologetically.  "  He 
was  not  aware  of  there  being  any  company  to- 
night, whom  you  would  wish  him  to  meet." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  positive  duties  a  man  of 
no  profession  has  to  neglect,  if  you  take  the  words 
in  their  conventional  acceptation.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  man  whose  sole  interests  are  the 
turf  and  the  hunting  field,  must  neglect  some 
duties,  whatever  his  position  may  be." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Maurice,  gently. 

"  To  see  him,  with  his  opportunities  leading  the 
life  he  does — devoting  himself  to  the  society  of 
grooms,  and  jockeys,  and  gradually  sinking  to 
their  level,  when  he  might  mix  with  such  men  as 
F —  !  A  pretty  figure  he  will  make  in  Parliament ! 
— a  pretty  landlord  he  will  be." 

"  I  hope  and  trust  the  day  is  far  distant  on 
which  he  becomes  a  landlord,  and  before  that  it 
will  be  strange  if  such  an  example  as  he  has  before 
him  does  not  effect  a  change." 

"  Not  much  hope  of  that,  after  eight-and- 
twenty." 

Maurice  sighed,  and  looked  so  very  sad  that  it 
surprised  even  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  noticing  feelings. 
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"  No  need  for  you  to  look  so  grave  Maurice — 
you  are  not  your  brother's  keeper." 

"  No,"  he  replied  in  a  very  low  voice ;  "  but  I 
cannot  forget  that  we  have  each  disappointed  you/' 

At  this  moment  the  footman  entered  with  the 
usual  intimation.  "A  gentleman,  sir,  wishes  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  Show  him  into  my  study."  He  rose,  swal- 
lowed his  chocolate,  and  was  gone.  The  two  ladies 
had  disappeared  some  time  ago. 

When  Lady  Delamere  appeared,  it  was  to  ask 
Maurice  if  he  had  any  engagement  for  the  day, 
and  if  not,  to  accompany  his  aunt,  cousin,  and 
herself,  to  the  Tower,  to  see  the  wild  beasts. 

"  Certainly — I  shall  be  delighted — inside  their 
dens  if  you  like,"  he  bitterly  replied. 

"  You  would  make  a  poor  dinner  for  them/' 
she  said,  stroking  his  thin  hand. 

"  A  poor  dinner  for  them — yes,  a  poor  every- 
thing !  When  do  you  go,  mother  ?  I've  a  letter  to 
write." 

"  As  soon  as  Lucy  and  Milly  come  back  from 
Green  Street.  They  have  walked  over  to  see  how 
poor  Miss  Grenville  is,  and  to  bring  back  Miss 
Churchill  I  hope.  She  half  promised  to  go  with 
us.  There's  for  you,  Mr.  Maurice,"  she  con- 
tinued, smiling  at  him  with  a  pretty  triumph, 
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"  your  fashionable  beauties  don't  look   down   upon 
us  so  very  much,  you  see." 

"  Do  I  see  ?  We  must  wait  a  little  before  pro- 
nouncing upon  that.  Fashionable  beauties  are 
capricious  sometimes." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  mistaken  about  her. 
I  don't  believe  she  has  an  atom  of  caprice  in  her 
— or  fashion  either." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  she  would  thank  you  for 
that  opinion,"  said  Maurice,  feeling  as  if  he  could 
have  abused  her  for  ever,  to  hear  her  so  defended. 

"  I  can't  think  why  you  don't  like  her,  Maurice. 
There  is  something  so  very  bright  about  her,  and 
she  has  such  a  sweet  expression.  Sometimes  she 
reminds  me  a  little  of  your  dear  sister." 

"  She  is  not  at  all  like  the  miniature  that  hangs 
in  your  room." 

"  No,  I  don't  know  that  the  features  are  like, 
but  when  she  laughs  I  see  something  of  the  same 
bright  merry  look  in  her  eyes.  But  people  must 
be  so  dreadfully  wise  to  please  you.  I  don't  wonder 
she  is  afraid  of  you. — What  is  there  to  laugh  at, 
you  severe  philosopher  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — what  indeed  ?  Only  you  see,  my 
dearest  mother,  I  am  so  very  merry — so  overflowing 
with  mirth  and  good  spirits,  that  I  laugh  without 


cause." 
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".That  is  something  new,  for  you. — What  a 
good  boy  you  are  to  take  us  about  in  this  way.  I 
hope  it  won't  bother  you  much,  the  two  girls  will 
amuse  each  other  you  know,  so  you  need  not  rack 
your  wise  brains  to  find  frivolous  talk  for  them." 
Then  she  added  with  a  very  bad  attempt  to  look 
particularly  unconcerned — "  I  don't  think  Miss 
Grenville  will  be  of  the  party." 

Meanwhile,  Lucy  and  Milly  had  arrived  in 
Green  Street,  where  they  found  Isabella  on  the 
sofa,  looking  very  ill.  Lady  Amelia  gave  them  a 
gracious  reception,  and  granted  their  petition. 
Eugenia  herself  was  delighted  at  the  idea,  it  was 
arranged  she  should  return  with  them,  and  she  ran 
to  put  on  her  bonnet.  Lady  Amelia  excused  her- 
self on  the  plea  of  having  letters  to  write,  and  left 
Isabella  to  entertain  her  guests,  which  was  a  great 
relief  to  all  parties.  The  two  elder  ladies  had  an 
instinctive  shrinking  from  each  other.  Lucy 
thought  Lady  Amelia  intolerably  artificial,  and 
Lady  Amelia  looked  upon  her  as  an  insignificant 
little  old  maid,  whose  only  claim  to  civility  was 
her  auntship  to  Maurice.  Very  different  were  the 
feelings  expressed  in  Isabella's  thanks — thanks  so 
painfully  earnest  as  almost  to  embarrass  Lucy. 
"  My  dear,"  she  said  with  some  surprise — some- 
thing in  Isabella's  manner  made  the  familiar 
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appellation  natural — "  I  was  quite  anxious  to  know 
how  you  were." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Isabella,  colouring  as  she 
remembered  her  agitation.  "  I  was  very  unwell 
yesterday,  with  a  bad  nervous  headache." 

"  What  do  you  take  for  them  ?  "  said  Lucy, 
whose  great  hobby  was  amateur  doctoring,  whereby 
many  wonderful  cures  had  been  wrought  at  Fram- 
leigh.  A  medical  disquisition  followed,  which 
Isabella  made  as  short  as  possible. 

"  The  only  thing  that  does  me  good  is  to  go  to 
Estridge — our  country  place ;  and  we  shall  go,  I 
hope,  very  soon  now." 

"  Well,  I  can  quite  feel  with  you  there.  I  am 
always  longing  for  'the  session  to  end,  that  we 
may  go  back  to  Framleigh — my  brother-in-law 
luckily  never  wishes  to  go  any  where  else.3' 

"  Framleigh  is  a  beautiful  place,  I  suppose." 

"  It  seems  so  to  my  eyes,  but  I  don't  think  they 
are  very  impartial  judges." 

"  I  should  so  like  to  live  in  an  old  house. 
Ours  is  quite  new,  at  least  it  was  built  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  However,  I  am  always  glad  enough 
to  see  it,  however  little  beauty  it  has  to  recommend 
it." 

u  You  are  very  fond  of  the  country." 

"  Oh,  yes." 
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"  Still  I  should  imagine  you  would  find  enough 
to  occupy  you  for  three  months  in  the  year  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  when  they  are  over." 
t  Eugenia  now  entered  equipped   for   her  walk, 
and  they  took  leave.     Something  in  her  manner 
when   Maurice    was    mentioned,    aroused    Lucy's 
suspicions   of    the  truth,   or  rather    strengthened 
suspicions   aroused   by   their   behaviour    to  each 
other  on  the  previous    evening.      True,  nothing 
could  be  less  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  ideas 
of  lover-like  demeanour  than  Maurice's.     But  it 
is  possible  to  betray  feelings  by  their  suppression, 
as  well  as  expression.     Maurice's  mother  and  aunt 
had  drawn  very  different  inferences  from  his  avoid- 
ance of  Eugenia.     The  idea  which  it  suggested  to 
Lucy  was  a  welcome  one,  she  dwelt  on   it  with 
pleasure.      Before   they   had   reached    Grosvenor 
Square,  she  had  built  a  very  pretty  little  castle  in 
the  air,  inhabited  by  Maurice  and  Eugenia,  and  a 
flock    of  miniature    editions    of  both.     The  be- 
haviour  of  the   two   unconscious    actors  in  this 
prospective  drama,  on  meeting,  was  such  as  to 
encourage  all  her  hopes.      Each  was  silent  and 
embarrassed.    Maurice  attempted  to  conceal  it,  but 
she  saw  what  an  effort  it  cost  him  to  support  an 
appearance  of  indifference.     It  was  lucky  that  one 
of  the  company  was  unconscious  and  unobservant, 
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or  the  party  would  have  been  but  a  silent  one. 
Milly  effectually    prevented    that ;    she  chattered 
incessantly,  and  she  and    her  new  friend    parted 
with  many  schemes  of  future  meeting. 

From  this  time  the  two  families  met  frequently. 
Some  plan  of  amusement  was  always  the  pretext, 
which  the  two  girls  were  to  enjoy  together,  and 
it  was  noticed  that  Maurice's  fertility  in  devising, 
and  benevolence  in  executing  schemes  of  this  kind 
were  equally  inexhaustible.  For  a  long  time  he 
continued  to  profess  doubts  of  the  continuance  of 
Eugenia's  friendship  for  his  little  rustic  cousin,  and 
affected  daily  expectations  of  her  growing  tired  of 
condescension,  and  dropping  the  connection. 

His  mother  fell  most  innocently  into  the  trap 
laid  for  her,  she  would  fire  up  at  the  least  imputa- 
tion on  the  young  creature  whom  she  was  beginning 
to  regard  with  a  real  affection,  and  Maurice  enjoyed 
few  moments  of  purer  happiness  in  his  life  than 
when  some  piece  of  affected  scepticism  on  his  part 
had  elicited  some  anecdote  of  Eugenia  tending  to 
prove  that,  with  all  her  faults,  her  heart  was  still 
warm  and  true.  Very  slight  these  traits  were, 
but  to  the  lover,  as  well  as  the  jealous,  "  trifles 
light  as  air  "  are  "  confirmations  strong  as  proof 
of  holy  writ."  Who  will  not  believe  easily  what 
he  believes  gladly?  Once  it  was  that  Eugenia 
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had  given  away  all  her  money  to  a  beggar  in  the 
street,  another  time  she  had  given  up  a  ball  to 
spend  the  evening  with  Milly  when  she  was  unwell, 
another  time  Milly  had  found  her  at  her  own 
home  waiting  on  a  sick  servant. 

Once  Lady  Delamere  told  Maurice  she  had  been 
telling  Eugenia  of  the  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
daughter  she  had  lost,  and  speaking  of  all  that 
loss  had  been  to  her,  when  she  was  interrupted  by 
such  a  sudden  burst  of  tears  from  her  hearer  as 
almost  frightened  her.  "  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Delamere,  "  if  you  could  have  seen  her  then,  you 
would  never  have  thought  her  a  mere  fashionable 
beauty  again.  I  think  she  felt  that  we  were  both 
alike  in  one  thing — that  our  nearest  and  dearest 
were  in  Heaven.  I  felt  for  the  moment  as  if  I  had 
my  little  Lucy  with  me  again,  and  she — I  do  think, 
Maurice,  she  could  not  have  given  her  mother  a 
tenderer  embrace  than  she  did  to  me." 

The  gentle  mother  was  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed that  Maurice  made  no  comment  on  this 
little  history — that  he  turned  away  in  silence,  and 
remained  so  long  absorbed  in  thought.  How  little 
she  guessed  at  the  intense  emotions  which  kept 
him  silent ! — at  the  depths  of  his  soul  which  had 
been  stirred  by  those  two  words,  "  her  mother." 
What  if  he  gave  her  such  a  mother — gave  his 
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mother  such  a  daughter  ?  The  fit  of  caprice — 
whatever  had  occasioned  it — which  had  so  long 
crushed  all  his  hopes,  seemed  past.  There  was 
nothing  in  her  manner  to  him  which  need  preclude 
the  idea,  that  Eugenia  Churchill  might  ever  become 
Eugenia  Delamere. 

What  had  worked  this  change  in  her? — It  is 
just  possible  that  the  appearance  of  indifference, 
which  it  had  cost  Maurice  so  hard  an  effort  to  as- 
sume, may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  If  he 
was  not  particularly  striking  in  any  other  way,  he  was 
remarkable  as  the  only  young  man  she  had  known 
who  had  neglected  her,  and  sated  as  she  was  with 
adulation,  there  was  a  great  charm  in  this.  It 
piqued  her  vanity  ;  she  did  not  want  Maurice  to 
relinquish  the  pursuit  so  very  easily,  though  she 
was  quite  determined  it  should  be  in  vain. 

So  felt  the  frivolous,  vain,  selfish  Eugenia — the 
Eugenia  who  was  engaged  to  her  cousin,  and 
coquetted  with  twenty  different  men, — the  Eugenia 
who  had  so  ungratefully  disregarded  the  wishes, 
and  neglected  the  advice  of  the  person  to  whom 
she  owed  most.  But  this  was  all  adventitious  and 
superficial,  the  effect  of  the  society  amongst  which 
she  had  lived,  and  since  she  had  known  Maurice  in 
his  own  home,  the  real  warm-hearted  Eugenia  had 
felt  differently  towards  him.  In  fact  it  was  only  in 
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his  own  home  that  he  was  in  the  least  himself.  As 
"  Captain  Delamere,"  he  was  shy,  cold,  and  diffident, 
with  his  father's  formal  manners,  and  without  the 
decision  and  self-possession  which,  in  his  father, 
made  formality  seem  natural.  His  presence  was 
generally  felt  in  company — if  it  had  any  influence 
at  all — as  chilling,  damping,  repressing.  He  was 
languid  and  yet  observant,  timid  and  yet  sarcastic, 
uncomfortably  humble  himself,  and  yet  too  critical 
to  others.  In  short,  he  never  was  himself  in 
company,  because  he  never  forgot  himself.  How 
different  was  the  real  "  Maurice,"  could  hardly  be 
imagined  by  any  one  who  had  never  seen  himin 
his  family  circle.  To  see  him  in  his  home  after 
seeing  him  in  company,  was  like  coming  down 
from  a  snow-covered  mountain  peak  into  a  fertile 
smiling  valley ; — or,  to  use  a  less  ambitious  simile, 
like  leaving  a  grand  reception  room,  where  every 
piece  of  furniture  speaks  of  ceremony  and  dis- 
comfort, into  a  snug  little  boudoir,  where  the  books 
are  all  meant  to  be  read,  the  chairs  and  sofas  to  be 
sat  and  lounged  upon.  At  home  he  was  easy, 
cordial,  lively, — not  exactly  merry,  for  the  low 
spirits  which  had  provoked  his  aunt's  remonstrance 
was  still  often  evident ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  hu- 
mour which  is  quite  compatible  with  sadness,  and 
this  was  very  prominent  in  him. 
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Eugenia  had  noticed  before  that  he  was  very 
courteous  to  every  one,  and  that  his  attentions  were 
given  when  they  were  most  wanted ;  but  there  was 
a  tender,  affectionate  graciousness  in  his  manner 
towards  his  mother  and  aunt  quite  unlike  anything 
she  had  seen  before.  He  seemed  to  fill  the  place 
more  of  a  daughter,  than  of  a  son  to  Lady  Delamere 
and  yet  nothing  about  him  struck  Eugenia  as 
unmanly.  The  little  services  which  he  was  con- 
tinually performing  for  the  two  elder  ladies,  which 
would  have  afforded  subject  for  much  wit  to  the 
gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance,  never  provoked 
any  inclination  to  ridicule  in  her,  and  she  never  felt 
it  more  difficult  to  retain  any  of  her  self-imposed 
dignity  towards  him,  than  when  his  attention 
towards  his  mother  had  taken  precedence  of  atten- 
tion towards  herself.  Her  quick  perceptions  soon 
took  in  all  the  family  relations,  each  to  each.  She 
saw  how  Sir  Arthur  despised  Maurice,  and  how 
Maurice  suffered  from  the  consciousness  of  this 
fact, — how  he  was  always  trying  to  shield  his 
brother's  gaucheries,  and  bring  him  forward  in  as 
dignified  a  light  as  possible, — how  Lady  Delamere 
tormented  him  by  her  injudicious  over-carefulness, 
as  much  as  his  father  by  his  coldness  and  satire, 
and  how  completely  every  indication  of  annoyance 
or  resentment  was  repressed  by  him.  She  learnt 
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to  know,  almost  as  well  as  Lucy,  the  rising  colour 
and  quivering  lip,  occasioned  by  some  sarcasm  of 
Sir  Arthur's,  and  to  admire  far  more  than  his  aunt 
ever  did — for  her's  was  a  nature  to  understand  the 
effort  less — the  calm,  respectful  manner  which 
concealed  the  pain  he  was  feeling.  She  saw 
how  Maurice  sometimes  chafed  inwardly,  at  his 
mother's  tender  watchfulness  over  him,  which 
often  took  a  form  of  surveillance,  trying  to  even 
a  daughter's  ready  compliance,  and  how  gracefully 
he  submitted  to  her  interference  —  submitted  so 
completely  that  his  father  often  sneered  at  him 
for  some  apparent  carefulness  about  his  health, 
which  he  had  adopted  to  satisfy  her  exacting  over- 
anxious affection. 

But,  perhaps,  the  trait  in  Maurice  which  most 
pleased  Eugenia  was  his  untiring  good  nature  to 
his  little  cousin.  It  was  so  very  unlike  all  the 
gallantry  of  her  fine-gentlemen  acquaintance — she 
knew  that  of  the  many  who  pestered  her  with 
attentions  there  was  not  one  who  would  have 
taken  any  real  trouble  to  give  pleasure  to  a  shy 
little  plebeian  like  Milly  Robinson.  And  it  was 
very  often  in  the  languor  of  ill  health — when  in 
the  most  distinguished  society  he  would  have 
spoken  about  three  words  in  as  many  hours,  and 
sat  with  his  eyes  half  shut  for  the  chief  part  of  the 
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time — that  he  exerted  himself  to  laugh  with  and 
amuse  the  little  girl.  Her  gratitude  for  his  at- 
tention was  boundless,  and  she  never  wearied  of 
repeating  his  praises  to  her  new  friend ;  so  that 
Eugenia  seemed  to  learn  as  much  of  Maurice's 
character  in  his  absence  as  in  his  presence.  She 
learnt,  in  short,  to  know  him  as  he  was,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  learnt  that  he  loved  her  with 
a  depth  and  earnestness  with  which  she,  much 
idolized  as  she  was,  had  never  yet  been  loved. 

All  this  she  knew ;  and  she,  the  engaged  wife 
of  Mortimer  Grenville,  never  made  any  attempt  to 
withdraw  from  the  society  of  Maurice  Delamere. 
Her  biographer  is  not  obliged  to  become  her  apo- 
logist, or  many  excuses  might  be  found  for  her 
conduct. 

But  what  was  Isabella  doing  all  this  time? 
She  almost  always  accompanied  her  cousin  to 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  certainly  was  not  blind  to 
the  feelings  with  which  one  member  of  the  family 
regarded  her  cousin.  But  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
never  mention  Maurice's  name  to  her  again.  She 
had  forgiven  Eugenia's  taunt  completely,  but  she 
could  not  forget  it.  It  was  a  random  arrow,  dis- 
charged from  a  careless  hand ;  but  it  was  tipped 
with  poison  for  her,  and  rankled  in  her  heart  for 
long.  She  watched  in.  silence,  but  certainly  not 
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with  indifference,  the  progress  of  a  passion  she 
believed  hopeless,  and  with  deep  indignation,  the 
encouragement  it  received.  And  yet,  when  she 
tried  to  recall  the  signs  which  had  excited  her 
indignation,  she  hardly  knew  whether  there  was 
anything  that  could  be  called  encouragement. 
The  impression,  however,  that  it  was  practically 
given  was  not  the  less  strong  on  that  account. 
She  saw  that  Maurice  approached  Eugenia  with  a 
sense  of  security ;  that  there  was  never  any  diffi- 
dence as  to  his  reception.  She  saw  that  he  loved 
her  with  the  whole  energy  of  a  deep,  tender, 
passionate  soul.  Could  Eugenia  be  insensible  to 
such  a  love  ?  Could  she  trifle  with  it  for  the 
amusement  of  a  moment  ?  And  yet,  on  any 
other  supposition,  what  was  become  of  her  love  for 
Mortimer  ? 

It  was  a  miserable  time  for  Isabella.  She  felt 
as  if  the  responsibility  of  her  cousin's  actions  rested 
on  herself,  and  yet  she  was  so  utterly  powerless  to 
influence  them.  Her  brother  had  charged  her  to 
recall  him,  if  there  seemed  any  chance  of  a  powerful 
rival ;  and  in  her  despair  she  several  times  thought 
of  doing  so ;  but  her  terror  at  the  possible  conse- 
quences was  so  great,  that  she  meditated  in  prefer- 
ence a  still  bolder  step — no  less  than  that  of  taking 
Maurice  into  her  confidence,  and  telling  him  how 
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matters  stood.  But  the  opportunities  of  doing  so 
were  very  few ;  and  when  they  occurred,  her  sym- 
pathy for  him,  and  the  idea  of  a  possible  misconstruc- 
tion of  her  interference,  deprived  her  of  the  power 
of  speaking.  Once  she  had  actually  begun  a  letter 
to  him ;  but  on  reading  it  over,  she  saw  that  she 
had  so  fenced  herself  behind  her  superiority  of  age, 
and  interest  in  Eugenia,  as  almost  to  hint  at  the 
inference  she  wished  to  avoid ;  or  so,  at  least,  it 
seemed  to  her  sore,  morbid  mind.  She  tore  it  up, 
and  tried  to  write  a  simpler  letter,  but  could  not. 
She  weighed  every  word,  till  all  seemed  to  have  too 
much  or  too  little  meaning ;  and  with  her  mother's 
hints  in  her  ears,  she  could  not  address  him.  No, 
she  could  not. 

Lady  Amelia  was  growing  impatient  for  the 
declaration.  She  dilated,  every  time  Isabella  re- 
turned from  Grosvenor  Square,  on  the  length  of 
the  Framleigh  rent-roll  and  the  improbability  of 
Hugh's  ever  marrying  (for  her  ladyship  had  very 
soon  had  to  give  up  her  little  supplementary  scheme 
for  him).  She  was  allowing  her  wishes  on  the 
subject  to  become  more  and  more  evident.  To  all 
her  daughter's  arguments  and  remonstrances  she 
had  one  stereotype  answer — "  At  your  age  it  is  non- 
sense to  be  so  romantic."  Isabella  did  not  think 
Maurice  suspected  her  of  any  co-operation  with 

VOL.    II.  C 
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her  mother  in  this  vigorous  pursuit  of  him,  but 
she  could  not  be  absolutely  certain ;  and  she  felt 
so  miserably  ashamed  of  the  whole  business,  as 
quite  to  have  lost  the  power  of  cool  judgment. 

He  must-  take  his  chance.  She  could  not 
interfere.  She  endured  as  well  as  she  could  her 
mother's  straightforward  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  more  veiled  allusions  of  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  for  the  marriage  was  looked  upon  as  a  fait 
accompli  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  excited 
much  admiration,  as  the  finishing  stroke  of  Lady 
Amelia's  policy.  Isabella  saw  that  even  Lady 
Delamere  shared  the  delusion,  which  perhaps 
Maurice,  in  his  dread  of  any  explanation,  half-con- 
sciously  favoured.  She  continually  repeated  to 
herself,  that  time  would  undeceive  everybody ;  but 

till    that  happened !     If  those  who  have 

made  others  suffer  in  this  world  have  to  make 
them  any  amends  in  the  next,  Maurice  will  have 
hereafter  to  pay  a  heavy  bill  of  costs  to  Isabella 
lor  all  the  wretchedness  of  that  spring. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose  ; 
For  in  your  beauties  orient  deep 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep.  " 

CAREW. 

WHILST  Lady  Amelia  was  proceeding,  with  perse- 
verance worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  annoy  and 
torture  the  two  persons  principally  concerned  in 
the  matter,  and  amuse  all  indifferent  spectators,  an* 
event  occurred  which  compelled  her  to  suspend 
the  siege  she  was  so  energetically  pursuing,  and 
turn  her  attention  elsewhere.  About  the  middle 
of  June,  her  son  fell  ill  at  Paris,  and  the  account 
of  him  was  alarming.  Hardly  anything  else  could 
have  taken  her  away,  just  when  she  fancied  her 
efforts  were  about  to  be  crowned  with  success  ; 
she  would  have  found  some  excellent  reason  why 
she  must  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  flying  to  any 

c  2 
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of  her  dear  daughters,  but  her  son  was  the  one 
person  she  loved  in  the  world,  and,  to  do  her  justice, 
her  feelings  on  reading  the  letter  which  informed 
her  of  Mortimer's  illness,  were  those  of  a  mother, 
and  not  of  a  tactician.  On  the  journey  it  is  possible 
that  she  might  have  time  for  some  such  emotions  as 
Alexander  must  have  felt,  when  forced  to  retrace 
his  footsteps  from  the  Hyphasis ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment her  schemes  of  conquest  took  flight,  and  she 
felt  real,  unaffected  distress.  She  at  once  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  proceeding  to  Paris  as 
soon  as  passports  could  be  procured,  to  Isabella, 
who  was  breakfasting  with  her.  Eugenia,  tired 
with  a  ball,  had  not  yet  appeared. 

"  You  will   take  me   with   you,  ma'am/'  said 
Isabella  imploringly. 

"  What  an  idea !  you  are  really  absurd,  Isabella. 

I  could  not  take  you  and  Nelson,  and  I  certainly 

could  not  do  without  her." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  mother,  do  take  me  instead  of 

Nelson,  and  I  would  do  everything  for  you  exactly 

as  she  does." 

"  Nonsense  ! where    would    be   the   use  ? 

Mortimer  would  not  like  your  nursing.     Besides, 

what  should  I  do  with  Eugenia  ?  " 

"  Eugenia  -       You  surely  take  Eugenia   with 

you?" 
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"  I  do  believe,  Isabella,  that  you  have  lost  your 
wits  !  A  nice  party  to  travel  post  to  Paris ;  it 
would  cost  about  half  a  year's  income ! — and  all 
London  would  be  talking  of  their  engagement." 

"  But  indeed,  ma'am,  that  must  happen  soon.  I 
am  quite  certain  he  will  not  like  to  wait  beyond 
the  time  first  fixed." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice, 
my  dear.  It  was  not  asked  for,  and  is  not  exactly 
in  accordance  with  what  used  to  be  considered 
decorum  when  I  was  young.  But  that  is  con- 
sidered of  no  consequence  nowadays,  I  am  quite 


aware." 


"  Surely  it  would  be  no  breach  of  decorum  for 
her  to  go  with  you.  Oh,  think  what  he  will  feel, 
if  indeed " 

She  took  up  the  letter  again  and  burst  into  tears, 
as  the  idea  arose  that  it  was  perhaps  on  his  death- 
bed that  her  brother  was  to  be  denied  the  sight  of 
her  he  loved.  Lady  Amelia  was  not  devoid  of  all 
natural  feeling.  She  took  the  letter,  and  her 
resolution  seemed  shaken. 

"I  do  not  fancy  it  is  anything  very  serious," 
she  said,  uneasily.  "  Lord  Elmore  does  not  seem 


anxious." 


"  Oh  mamma ! — the  pulse  up  to  1 10,  and  Dr.  — 
saying  he  would  come  again  the  same  day/' 

* 
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"Those  French  doctors  like  to  make  a  fuss. 
Mortimer's  pulse  easily  gets  up." 

"And  the  blood  in  the  mouth  ! — It  is  just  how 
Jane's  illness  began." 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  believe  anything  is  amiss 
with  his  lungs."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  I  really 
cannot  think  what  your  poor  father  was  thinking 
of  when  he  took  Eugenia  to  bring  up  as  his  own 
child.  He  might  have  seen  how  it  would  be." 

"And  if  he  had,"  exclaimed  Isabella,  roused  to 
something  like  indignation  by  this  aspersion  on 
the  parent  she  had  loved  best,  "  it  would  not  have 
altered  his  determination,  I  am  certain.  Why 
should  it  ? — where  will  he  find  a  wife  that  has 
more — more  ?"  It  was  not  so  easy  to  summon 
up  virtues  for  Eugenia,  however,  as  to  vindicate 
her  father's  memory,  and  the  climax  failed. 

"  They  will  have  a  nice  family  of  beggars." 

"  With  Mortimer's  fortune — beggars  ! " 

"  Oh,  it's  all  very  fine  to  talk  of  his  fortune,  as 
long  as  he  lives  abroad,  and  Estridge  is  kept  up  in 
'such  wretched  style  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  marry 

and  settle  there 1  declare  it  is  too  provoking 

to  think  what  he  might  have  done.  Well,  there  is 
no  use  talking  about  that  now,  and  I  must  say 
you  do  not  choose  a  good  opportunity  to  bring  it 

up.     Ring  the  bell,  and  go  and  tell  Nelson " 

* 
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"  But  Eugenia,  mother  ?' ' 

"  Well,  I  suppose Dear  me,  it  is  extremely 

disagreeable.  I  wonder  if  Mortimer  will  expect 
to  see  her.  Yes,  I  suppose  she  must  come.  No, 
stop,  Bell,  tell  her  how  it  is,  shew  her  the  letter, 
and  then  if  she  says  she  must  come,  I  suppose 
she  will  have  her  own  way  as  usual.  Mind  you 
don't  put  it  into  her  head." 

Away  darted  Isabella  to  the  room  where  her 
cousin  was  still  occupied  with  her  toilet.  Nobody 
in  the  world  knew  less  how  to  communicate  bad 
news.  Her  face  startled  Eugenia,  and  she  dropped 
the  thick  fold  of  hair  she  was  twisting. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Bell?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  There  is  very  bad  news  this  morning." 

"  In  the  papers,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  No — you  must  summon  up  all  your  courage, 
dearest,  it  is  from  Paris."  Her  tears  flowed  so  fast 
after  saying  this,  that  she  did  not  observe  her 
cousin's  behaviour.  She  was  only  aware  that  the 
letter  was  taken  from  her,  and  that  Eugenia  made 
some  exclamation  in  reading  it. 

"  Yes,  there  is  hope — 4ie  may  recover,"  said 
Isabella,  through  her  tears.  "  My  mother  will  try 
to  get  off  to-day." 

"  Are  you  going  ?" 

"  N — no.     I  think  my  mother.     You  know  I 
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am  not  a  good  nurse.  I  fear  I  should  be  only  in 
the  way ;"  and  she  sighed. 

"  I  suppose  Aunt  Amelia  likes  best  going 
alone." 

Isabella  did  not  immediately  answer — she  was 
puzzled  by  her  cousin's  manner.  There  was  a 
strange,  excited  expression  on  her  face,  but  not  the 
grief  she  had  expected  to  see. 

"  My  poor  child,"  she  said  perfidiously,  drawing 
Eugenia  towards  her ;  "I  am  sure  she  will  take 
you  if  you  wish  it.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  he 
could  not  have  you." 

If  Eugenia  had  been,  indeed,  her  child,  she-  could 
not  have  spoken  more  tenderly  and  compassion- 
ately. If  her  attentions  had  been  interested  and 
officious,  they  could  not  have  been  more  roughly 
repulsed. 

"  You  are  choking  me,"  said  Eugenia,  pushing 
her  away.  Isabella's  tears  were  checked  by 
astonishment. 

"  Eugenia !  —  Have  I  offended  you  ?  —  What 
have  I  said  ? — Do  you  think  there  is  any  inde- 
corum ?" 

She  paused,  bewildered;  the  only  conceivable 
explanation  of  her  cousin's  manner  was  that 
she  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  Lady 
Amelia.  It  seemed  incredible,  but  Isabella  was 
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always  ready  to  accept  any  theory  which  threw  the 
blame  on  herself  instead  of  another. 

"  Who  said  anything  about  indecorum  ?  Aunt 
Amelia  must,  of  course,  decide  whether  I  am  to  go 
or  stay."  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  continued — "  In 
the  way  things  stand  between  us — this  sort  of  half- 
engagement — it  would  never  do  for  me  to  go  run- 
ning after  him,  unless  his  mother  wished  it." 

Isabella  was  perfectly  dizzy  with  perplexity — 
what  could  Eugenia  mean  by  talking  of  a  half- 
engagement  ?  One  thing  only  was  clear  from  her 
speech,  she  was  not  inclined  to  force  her  company 
on  her  aunt.  Isabella  left  the  room  to  commu- 
nicate this  piece  of  intelligence,  which  was  joyfully 
received.  When  she  came  back,  wishing  to  ask 
about  some  letter  lately  received  from  Mortimer, 
the  door  was  bolted.  She  supposed  that  Eugenia 
shrank  from  showing  her  feeling  about  Mortimer's 
illness  from  some  doubt  about  the  engagement  with 
which  she  was  not  acquainted ;  and  she  had  an  idea 
that  people  in  love  were  not  to  be  judged  of  by  any 
of  the  rules  for  ordinary  humanity,  which  sufficed 
to  explain  any  strangeness  in  her  cousin's  behaviour. 
Eugenia's  white  face  and  red  eyes  when  they  met 
confirmed  the  first  theory,  and  her  short,  cold  an- 
swers the  second. 

Lady  Delamere  with  her  son  and  niece  called  in 
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the  course  of  the  day,  for  Isabella  and  Eugenia 
were  to  have  joined  a  party  to  Somerset  House. 
Isabella  had  to  receive  them,  and  explain  why  she 
and  her  cousin  were  unable  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment. Her  mother  returned  with  the  passports 
during  their  visit ;  and  really  unhappy  and  anxious 
as  she  was,  she  did  not  neglect  a  stroke  of  policy, 
and  dropped  a  hint  that  a  little  cheerful  society 
might  not  be  bad  for  "  the  poor  girls."  Her 
hearers  were  considerably  disgusted,  and  rose  to 
take  leave,  but  before  they  quitted  the  room  a  new 
arrival  took  place,  a  Mrs.  Fletcher,  sister  of  the 
late  Mr.  Grenville.  She  knew  Maurice  a  little, 
and  began  speaking  to  him  before  she  heard  any- 
thing of  her  nephew's  illness.  He  and  his  mother 
made  their  escape  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  left 
the  house  with  a  feeling  much  the  reverse  of  ad- 
miration for  its  mistress,  which  neither,  however, 
communicated  to  the  other. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  a  kind-hearted,  simple- 
minded  woman,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  her  sister- 
in-law's  journey,  begged  that  Isabella  and  Eugenia 
might  come  to  her  at  Roehampton.  Lady  Amelia 
was  delighted  with  this  proposal ;  besides  saving 
the  expense  of  their  board,  she  would  thus  leave 
Isabella  at  a  place  where  she  had  a  good  chance  of 
meeting  with  Maurice.  Both  the  young  ladies 
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were  well  satisfied  with  this  arrangement;  they 
were  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  and  much  pre- 
ferred spending  the  long  June  days  in  her  large, 
airy  house,  and  pretty  garden,  rather  than  in  the 
noisy  little  house  in  Green  Street.  It  was  finally 
settled  they  should  drive  there  the  next  day  after 
Lady  Amelia's  departure. 

Isabella's  theory  respecting  the  incomprehensi- 
bleness  of  lovers'  proceedings  to  the  uninitiated, 
was  made  great  use  of  during  the  few  weeks  after 
her  mother's  departure.  Eugenia  was  so  strange, 
so  unlike  herself.  Hitherto  ,she  had  been  one  of 
the  most  impulsive  and  open-hearted  of  human 
beings.  She  had  confided  every  detail  of  the 
engagement  to  her  cousin. — "Why  should  sorrow  be 
be  more  reserved  than  joy,  when  the  same  quick 
sympathy  was  ready  for  both  ?  But  Isabella's  soul 
was  too  much  absorbed  by  anxiety  for  her  brother, 
to  leave  much  room  for  minor  perplexities.  The 
accounts  of  him  continued  very  bad  for  some  weeks 
after  Lady  Amelia's  arrival.  Isabella  was  made 
almost  ill  by  her  anxiety.  The  arrival  of  the  post 
was  the  only  event  in  the  day  which  awoke  any 
interest  in  her;  she  passed  the  time  alternately 
in  feverish  expectation  of  it,  and  utter  despondency 
after  it  was  past.  The  fortnight  after  her  mother' 
departure  was  the  longest  she  had  ever  spent,  in  a 
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life  in  which    time    had    not    slipped    away   too 
smoothly  and  easily. 

One  day,  whilst  she  was  still  in  this  great 
anxiety,  she  was  sitting  with  her  aunt  in  the 
drawing-room,  when  Maurice  was  announced.  She 
was  too  unhappy  to  receive  him  with  her  usual 
glow  of  awkward  consciousness,  and  her  accost 
was  more  self-possessed  than  it  had  been  [since 
their  first  acquaintance.  Not  that  he  noticed 
whether  she  was  embarrassed  or  not.  He  had 
ridden  down  to  Roehampton,  hungry  for  another 
sight  of  Eugenia.  A  whole  fortnight  without  her  ! 
• — how  long  it  had  been.  And  now,  perhaps,  he 
should  not  see  her :  he  might  have  to  take  leave, 
after  talking  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  Isabella.  It 
was  lucky  he  had  the  matter-of-course  enquiries 
after  Captain  Grenville  to  make,  and  there  was  no 
want  of  cordiality  in  his  manner  of  doing  so. 

"  Thank  you,"  muttered  Isabella,  "  he  is  not  so 
much  better  as  we  hoped."  And  as  if  she  could 
not  bear  the  subject,  she  left  the  room. 

"  Poor  thing,  she  feels  it  so  much,"  said  Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

"  IsJier  brother  so  very  ill?" 

"  Hopelessly,  I  should  fear,  from  my  sister-in- 
law's  account." 

Maurice  expressed  his  concern. 

<e  Yes,  it  would  be  a  very  sad  thing  for  his 
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mother — an  only  son.     You  knew   him   in   the 
Peninsula,  I  think,  Captain  Delamere  ?" 

"  Mine  was  a  very  slight  personal  acquaintance, 
but  I  heard  much  of  him." 

"  I  hardly  know  him  at  all,  he  has  lived  so  much 
abroad  that  I  have  seen  very  little  of  him  since  he 
was  quite  a  boy.  It  is  a  pity  a  young  man,  with 
such  a  fine  property,  should  pass  so  little  of  his 
life  upon  it.  It  is  very  rarely  that  he  ever  goes 
there ;  my  sister-in-law  and  the  two  girls  have  it 
quite  to  themselves." 

"  Miss  Churchill  lives  with  her  aunt,"  said 
Maurice  interrogatively.  He  knew  the  fact  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Fletcher  did,  but  he  wanted  to  hear  of 
Eugenia,  and  could  think  of  no  other  way  of 
opening  the  conversation. 

"  Yes,  she  has  lived  there  ever  since  she  was 
three  years  old.  She  was  a  great  favourite  of  my 
brother's,  quite  his  pet  child, — she  was  a  good 
deal  younger  than  any  of  mY  own. — There  she  is, 
with  the  children  in  the  garden." 

It  was  a  pretty  sight.  The  French  window  was 
thrown  open  to  admit  the  balmy  June  air,  heavy 
with  the  scent  of  roses,  and,  with  its  overhanging 
creepers,  formed  as  it  were  a  frame  for  the  group 
beyond.  Eugenia  in  her  light  summer  dress  and 
straw  hat,  holding  in  one  hand  a  basket  of  roses, 
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with  the  other  guiding  the  footsteps  of  a  pretty 
child  of  four  years  old,  others  of  different  ages 
clinging  about  her — might  have  formed  no  unfit 
subject  for  the  painter's  pencil,  or  the  poet's  dream. 
The  gay  flower-garden,  with  the  velvet  lawn, 
crossed  by  the  deep  shadows  from  the  fine  old 
trees,  was  the  most  appropriate  background  that 
could  be  imagined  for  such  a  figure.  A  more 
rustic  scene  would  have  been  less  suitable  to  the 
high-bred  character  of  her  beauty ;  a  pretty,  well- 
kept  garden  suggested  just  the  requisite  degree  of 
polish.  She  recalled  to  Maurice's  mind  Sir  Joshua's 
Lady  Hamilton,  in  a  simpler  and  yet  more  brilliant 
form.  And  with  that  warm  summer  air  stirring 
about  her — that  golden  sunlight — those  rich  odo- 
rous wafts  from  the  roses — it  was  such  an  image 
as  few  could  have  looked  upon  unmoved.  An  apt 
emblem  of  summer  she  seemed,  with  her  bright 
hair  hanging  in  loose  curls  about  her  shoulders, 
turned  by  the  sun  to  gold — with  her  sparkling 
eyes,  her  brilliant  colouring,  her  slight  but  stately 
figure,  and  elastic  tread.  A  fiery,  impulsive  nature, 
— a  capacity  for  storms  as  well  as  sunshine,  might 
be  read  in  every  movement  of  thai  supple  frame, 
every  feature  of  that  animated  face.  With  what 
feelings  Maurice,  himself  unseen  in  the  shadow, 
gazed  upon  her,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Mrs. 
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Fletcher  thought  to  herself  he  must  be  admiring 
her  little  Emily.  She  continued  to  speak,  but  her 
discourse  fell  on  unheeding  ears.  Maurice  could 
have  listened  only  to  one  voice  in  the  world,  at 
that  moment. 

The  door  soon  opened,  and  Eugenia  and  her 
little  train  entered,  she  carrying  in  one  hand 
the  roses,  in  another  a  jug  of  water.  She  stopped 
suddenly  on  seeing  her  aunt  was  not  alone.  Maurice 
rose,  and  relieved  her  of  the  jug  of  water.  He 
supposed  he  gave  her  the  usual  greeting,  and  that 
she  answered, — he  knew  talking  was  going  on, — 
but  for  a  few  minutes  he  perceived  nothing  dis- 
tinctly but  one  face.  He  did  not  even  hear  what 
she  said — his  senses  were  wrapt  in  an  exquisite 
dream  of  rapture.  When  he  descended  on  to  the 
earth  again  he  found  himself  standing  by  the  table 
where  Eugenia  was  filling  a  vase  of  roses,  and 
heard  her  tell  one  of  the  children  to  bring  her  the 
empty  one.  He  brought  it  for  her,  but  without 
speaking,  and  his  first  words  were  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Fletcher. 

"  Your  roses  make  me  a  beggar,  Mrs.  Fletcher. 
May  I  take  one  or  two  to  my  mother,  she  has 
such  a  great  love  for  them  ?  Every  day  now  she 
sighs  to  think  how  gay  our  garden  at  home  must 
be  looking  with  them." 
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"  I  think  the  roses  belong  more  to  the  gatherer 
than  to  the  original  owner,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  them  very  inconve- 
nient to  carry  on  horseback,"  said  Eugenia  with 
constraint,  as  she  tied  up  a  bunch  and  presented  it 

0  him.     "  Stop,"  she  said,  as  he  took  it,  "  I  know 
moss-roses  are  your  mother's  favourites,  and  I  see 

1  have  put  none  in." 

Maurice  returned  the  bouquet,  and  she  made  the 
alteration.  Here  was  a  charming  opportunity  for 
a  compliment !  A  bunch  of  roses  presented,  the 
only  spectators  a  mother  and  children  entirely 
engrossed  with  each  other — what  elegant  things 
would  not  some  of  Eugenia's  admirers  have  con- 
trived to  say  upon  the  occasion ;  how  gracefully 
would  they  have  hinted  the  pricelessness  of  the 
gift  thus  bestowed,  and  its  similarity  to  the  giver. 
And  Maurice  received  it  without  a  word  ; — he  did 
not  even  thank  Eugenia  for  her  accurate  recollec- 
tion of  his  mother's  tastes,  and  her  trouble  in  twice 
arranging  the  nosegay.  He  stood  by  her  in 
abstracted  silence  while  she  arranged  the  rest  of  the 
roses  in  a  vase.  At  last  he  seemed  aware  that 
his  silence  was  embarrassing,  and  turned  to  Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

"  I  have  a  message  to  you,  Madam,  from  my 
mother.     She  wished  me  to  ask  if  you  would  allow 
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Miss   Churchill  to  spend  one  day  with  her  this 
week,  before  my  cousin  leaves  her." 

Eugenia  looked  up  from  her  roses,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  her  aunt. 

"  Will  you  go,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Fletcher. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone,  and  still  more 
in  the  effect  of  these  words  on  Eugenia,  that  per- 
plexed Maurice.  She  stooped  down  over  the  vase 
she  had  filled,  so  that  her  face  was  hidden,  and 
the  voice  in  which  she  said  "  I  should  like  to  see 
Milly  Robinson  again,"  was  scarcely  audible. 

"Very  well,  I  will  drive  you  over  any  day  you 
like.  I  am  going  into  town  on  Friday.  Will  you 
ask  Lady  Delamere  if  Friday  will  suit  her,  Captain 
Delamere  ?  "  Maurice  rose  to  take  leave  when  this 
was  settled,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  join  the  early  dinner,  which  was  just  announced. 
He  seemed  sensible  that  he  had  been  unusually 
grave  and  silent  during  the  visit,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  talk.  Children  always  put  him  at  his  ease, 
he  was  never  so  absorbed  but  that  their  presence 
roused  him.  Before  dinner  was  concluded  he  had 
quite  overcome  the  shyness  of  the  little  Fletchers, 
and  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  person  of  great 
conversational  powers.  After  it  was  over,  Mrs. 
Fletcher  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  walk  round 
the  garden.  "  Eugenia,  go  and  do  the  honours  of 
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the  roses.  You  have  quite  taken  them  under 
your  care." 

"  Come  with  me,  Stephen,"  she  said  to  one  of 
her  little  cousins,  "  and  we  will  feed  the  ducks 
afterwards." 

"  No,  I  want  to  go  with  mamma." 

"  Well  then,  Emily,  you  come." 

They  descended  to  the  lawn  together,  but  the 
little  girl  soon  found  a  more  congenial  companion 
in  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  thus,  for  the  first 
time,  Maurice  and  Eugenia  were  alone  together. 
How  he  had  longed  for  that  moment ;  and  now  it 
was  come,  it  would  pass,  he  feared,  unemployed. 
He  dared  not  speak  all  he  felt,  till  he  was  assured 
that  to  speak  of  it  would  not  be  to  forfeit  all  hope. 
But  he  longed  for  some  power  of  expression, 
which,  without  forcing  her  to  give  a  direct 
answer,  should  prepare  her  to  receive  the  avowal 
of  his  devotion.  He  felt  by  no  means  sure 
that  she  knew  his  affection,  still  less  that  she 
returned  it.  He  saw,  indeed,  that  she  preferred  his 
society  to  that  of  any  other  young  man  with  whom 
he  had  seen  her ;  that  his  wishes  and  opinions  in- 
fluenced her,  his  tastes  suited  her ;  but  she  was 
still  so  much  of  a  child — and  such  a  capricious, 
wayward  child — all  this  might  exist  without  any 
deep  feeling.  In  his  home  she  had  been  treated 
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especially  as  a  child,  as  she  and  Milly  had  always 
been  classed  together,  and  he  felt  and  appeared  so 
old,  that  he  had  seemed  to  belong  to  a  different 
generation,  though  there  was  really  a  difference  of 
only  seven  years  between  them.  And  with  all  his 
modesty  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  not  as 
yet  seen  her  in  company  with  any  man  whom  she 
could  have  preferred  to  him.  Flippant,  worldly,  and 
shallow,  as  were  most  of  the  men  by  whom  he 
had  seen  her  surrounded,  he  could  take  it  as  no 
peculiar  compliment  that  she  had  turned  to  him 
from  them.  He  longed  to  speak  to  her  from  his 
heart,  not  so  much  of  his  love  as  of  those  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  cannot  be  spoken  without  love. 
And  his  first  speech  was  a  quiet,  common-place 
expression  of  regret  for  her  cousin's  illness — a  sort 
of  conventional  remark  she  had  heard,  slightly 
varied,  from  every  visitor  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  him.  It  seemed  natural  to  expect  that  the 
reply  would  have  been  stereotyped  too,  but  none 
came.  Why  was  she  silent?  Maurice  could  not 
see  her  face.  A  painful  suspicion  darted  through 
his  mind,  which  he  felt  he  must  satisfy. 

"  Mrs.  Fletcher  spoke  with  concern  of  his  state," 
said  he  ;  "  but  as  far  as  an  excellent  constitution 
goes,  I  should  think  no  man  could  have  a  better 
chance  of  recovery.  I  remember  in  the  winter  of 
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1812,  when  the  sickness  of  the  army  was  at  its 
height,  he  never  suffered  in  any  way." 

"  You  knew  him  well  then  ?  " 

"  No,  not  well.  I  speak  more  from  the  obser- 
vation of  others,  than  my  own." 

"  Was  he  popular  in  the  army  ?  " 

Maurice's  eyes  opened  rather  wide  at  this  abrupt 
query.  She  noticed  his  astonishment,  and  it 
called  a  blush  to  her  cheek. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  that  sort  of 
question?  "  she  said,  with  a  simplicity  that  set  his 
heart  at  rest. 

"  It  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  indifference 
as  to  the  answer.  Captain  Grenville  was  popular 
with  the  officers, — extremely  popular." 

"And  not  with  the  men  ?  " 

"  I  knew  him  but  slightly,  and  of  course  heard 
of  him  chiefly  through  the  officers." 

"And  did  you  like  him  ?  "  she  asked,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  his  face  almost  defiantly. 

"I  thought  him  very  agreeable  and  brilliant, 
and  I  admired  his  courage  and  talents." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  You  are  not  acting  up 
to  your  words — you  are  not  answering  me." 

He  smiled,  but  did  not  deny  it.  There  was 
silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Maurice  was  very 
anxious  it  should  not  be  broken  by  any  more  en- 
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quiries  about  Grenville.  To  change  the  subject 
he  took  that  naturally  suggested  by  the  scene,  and 
asked  which  was  her  favorite  flower. 

"After  the  rose  of  course — the  rose  is  everybody's 
favourite  flower,  just  as  Shakespear  is  their  favourite 
poet ;  but  after  the  orthodox  homage  is  paid  there 
is  generally  some  more  peculiar  favourite,  not  so 
universally  appreciated." 

"  I  like  the  primrose  best.     It  reminds  me  of 

such   pleasant   things.      There   is   a   wood   near 

.  Estridge  that  is  quite  full  of  them  in  the  spring, 

and  I  used  to  be  so  fond  of  making  garlands  of 

them  when  I  was  a  little  girl." 

"  Yes,  they  are  generally  very  rich  in  associa- 
tions. The  first  flower  of  the  year  is  likely  to  be 
the  most  valued." 

"  The  primrose  is  not  the  first.  You  have  the 
snow-drop  and  the  celandine  first." 

"But  nothing  in  profusion  till  you  have  the 
primrose,"  said  Maurice,  rejoicing  to  find  that  her 
London  spring  had  not  obliterated  all  rural  tastes 
and  knowledge.  "  At  all  events,  our  ancestors — 
whoever  gave  it  its  name,  at  least — must  have 
thought  so ;  for  primrose,  you  know,  is  prime  rose, 
first  rose." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  should  have 
thought  prime  meant  the  middle,  not  the  first." 
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"  Because  we  say  the  prime  of  life  ?  I  suppose 
that  is  because  prime  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
best  as  well  as  first,  and  so  was  taken  for  the  best 
part  of  life.  The  primrose  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  illustrious  notice." 

"  What  illustrious  person  has  noticed  it  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  only  mean  the  mention  of  it  in  the 
'Winter's  Tale'  and  in  ' Lycidas'—'  Bring  the 
rathe  primrose,  that  forsaken  dies' — you  remem- 
ber." 

"  I  don't  remember,"  she  said,  pettishly.  "  You 
are  always  quoting  things  out  of  books,  and  think- 
ing everybody  ought  to  know  them.  What  is 
Liss — Lidd — whatever  you  call  it  ?" 

"  I  was  speaking  of  '  Lycidas/  "  said  Maurice, 
raising  his  voice  under  the  impression  that  she  had 
not  heard  him  distinctly,  and  smiling  at  the  impu- 
tation of  pedantry  he  had  incurred  by  this  recondite 
quotation. 

"  I  heard  you  perfectly,  and  I  asked  you  what  it 
was." 

"  '  Lycidas' — Milton's  <  Lycidas.' 

"  Oh  !  by  Milton.  I  thought  Milton  had  written 
something  about  Paradise." 

He  smiled  now  quite  openly,  and  she  became 
crimson. 

"  Is  it  very  stupid  not  to  know  about  it  ?" 
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"Not  stupid,  certainly.  Stupidity  is  shown  in 
not  understanding." 

"  Is  it  very  ignorant,  then  ?" 

This  was  rather  a  perplexing  question,  and 
Maurice  was  silent.  She  repeated  it  in  her  usual 
imperious  manner. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  little,"  he  said,  candidly. 

She  did  not  immediately  answer,  and  he  thought 
that  she  was  offended. 

"  Miss  Churchill,  you  must  have  found  out  by 
this  time  that  I  am  no  hand  at  polite  speeches." 

"  I  hate  polite  speeches,"  she  interrupted,  with 
vehemence.  "  I  know  as  well  what  they  will  be, 
when  they  are  begun,  as  if  I  had  made  them, 
myself." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  have  ever  offended 
you  in  that  way." 

"No:  you  showed  very  plainly  just  now  that 
you  thought  me  very  silly ;  for  you  seemed  to 
think  I  had  asked  a  question  I  could  not  bear  the 
answer  of;  and  yet  you  said  yourself,  a  minute 
ago,  that  asking  a  question  pre-supposed  that  one 
was  rather  indifferent  about  the  answer." 

"I  was  inconsistent  then/'  he  said,  with  a 
sudden  impulse.  "  There  are  questions — "  He 
stopped,  feeling  as  if  he  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
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precipice ;  and  she  said,  in  a  quick,  hurried  voice, 
without  looking  at  him — 

"  But  I  should  like  to  read  '  Lycidas.'  I  often 
wish  I  had  read  more,  and  lately  I  have  been 
trying ;  but  the  library  here  is  full  of  such  stupid 
books.  Isabella  used  to  try  to  make  me  read,  and 
I  wish  I  had.  What  is  'Lycidas'  about?  Can 
you  lend  it  me  ?" 

His  heart  had  died  within  him  when  she  spoke. 
It  seemed  a  refusal  to  listen  to  him.  But  some- 
thing in  the  shy,  sidelong  glance,  as  she  asked  the 
question,  revived  his  sinking  hope. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so."  He  was  going 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  library 
containing  a  copy  of  Milton's  Poems ;  but  for  some 
abstruse  reason  refrained,  and  concluded : — "  It  is 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  a  friend  of  Milton's,  who 
was  drowned  at  sea." 

"  Oh !  I  should  so  like  to  read  it.  Will  you 
lend  it  me,  when  I  come  on  Saturday  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  think  you  will  like  it.  It  is  a 
great  favourite  of  mine." 

They  now  reached  the  hall- door,  and  Maurice 
felt  that  his  visit  had  been  long  enough.  He 
entered  the  house,  and  soon  after  ordered  his  horse, 
and  rode  home. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

"  Love  still  has  something  of  the  sea, 
From  which  his  mother  rose." 

HARINGTON. 

MAURICE  counted  the  hours  till  Friday.  It 
came  at  last,  and  brought  Eugenia ;  but  his  ardent 
expectations  of  happiness  were  hardly  realized.  He 
scarcely  exchanged  a  word  with  her.  A  hurried 
"Thank  you,"  when  he  presented  the  "Milton" 
(which  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten),  was  all  the 
reward  he  got  for  having  perfidiously  broken 
through  a  dinner  engagement,  and  raised  anxious 
cares  in  his  mother's  mind  for  the  head-ache  which 
made  his  fulfilling  it  impossible.  No — not  quite 
all:  for  he  listened  to  her  singing.  Her  voice 
awoke  an  ecstacy  within  him,  that  almost  amounted 
to  pain ;  and  his  mother  thought  that  it  was  from 
an  intolerable  pain,  such  as  he  often  suffered,  that  he 
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flung  himself  down  at  full  length  on  the  sofa, 
and  buried  his  face  in  the  cushions.  She  glided 
towards  him  with  her  noiseless  tread,  and  bending 
over  him,  asked  whether  she  should  stop  the  music 
— whether  it  hurt  him.  He  shook  his  head.  That 
soft  voice  was  harsh  and  grating  in  his  ear,  break- 
ing in  upon  Eugenia's  song.  As  he  listened  to  it, 
he  felt  that  the  singer  could  not  be  cold  and  fickle. 
Her  voice  expressed — as  a  voice  only  can  express 
— a  deep,  rich,  passionate  soul.  And  yet,  when 
the  song  ceased,  and  he  approached  the  singer,  he 
was  repelled  by  the  strange,  capricious  coldness  that 
had  so  often  perplexed  him  before.  He  left  the 
room,  and  saw  her  no  more  that  evening. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  she  should  spend  that 
night  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  that  Lady  Dela- 
mere  should  drive  her  to  Roehampton  the  next 
morning.  Milly  was  to  leave  London  shortly 
after,  so  that  the  two  friends  would  not  meet  again 
that  summer.  They  took  a  very  affectionate  leave 
of  each  other,  with  many  hopes  of  future  meetings, 
which  were  warmly  encouraged  by  Lady  Delamere. 

"  You  must  come  to  Framleigh  the  next  time 
Milly  does,  my  dear/'  she  said  to  Eugenia  when 
they  were  in  the  carriage  on  their  way  to 
Roehampton." 

"  How  kind — how  very  kind  you  are  to  me  !" 
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exclaimed  Eugenia,  kissing  her,  and  Lady  Dela- 
mere  took  the  embrace  for  an  acceptance. 

"  It  is  such  a  large  house,  we  ought  always  to 
have  half-a-dozen  families  staying  with  us  to  fill  it. 
I  think  a  large  old  house  like  that,  with  only  a  few 
people  living  in  it,  none  of  them  very  young,  is 
rather  a  melancholy  place.  It  was  very  different 
when  all  my  five  children  were  alive — not  that  I 
don't  like  the  melancholy  of  Framleigh  better  than 
the  cheerfulness  of  anywhere  else." 

"  Five  children — Lucy  was  not  the  only  one  that 
died  then." 

"  No,  there  were  two  little  boys — Charlie  and 
Arthur.  Charlie  was  such  a  merry,  strong  little 
fellow,  just  a  year  older  than  Maurice,  who  was 
always  sickly.  It  seemed  so  strange  that  the  one 
we  lost  was  the  one  we  had  never  been  anxious 
about." 

"  Maurice  was  always  delicate,  you  say  ?" 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  called  him  by 
his  Christian  name,  but  Lady  Delamere  did  not 
notice  it. 

"  Yes,  always,  more  or  less,  but  never  so  much 
till  that  sad  accident  at  Eton. — My  dear,  does  the 
carriage  disagree  with  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am,  not  at  all  ?  What  was  the 
accident  ?" 
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"  Did  you  never  hear  me  speak  of  it  ?  Poor 
fellow !  it  is  always  rather  a  sore  subject  to  me, 
because  it  has  spoilt  his  good  looks  so  completely, 
and  he  was  such  a  pretty  boy.  It  is  very  silly  of 
me  I  know,  and  I  am  sure  during  those  long  dreary 
months  he  had  to  sit  in  the  dark,  I  should  have 
been  thankful  enough  to  know  that  his  appearance 
was  the  only  thing  that  would  suffer." 

"  But  what  was  the  accident  ?" 

"  Did  you  never  notice  that  scar  under  his  eye  ? 
It  is  such  a  great  disfigurement  to  him,  I  think 
you  must.  I  daresay  you  thought  it  was  done  in  the 
Peninsula ;  everybody  does,  as  he  was  in  the  army." 

"  What  was  it,  dear  Lady  Delamere  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  was  only  a  blow  from  a  stone.  I  was 
ill  at  the  time,  and  never  heard  the  particulars. 
Once  I  began  asking  him  about  it,  but  he  seemed 
not  to  like  it,  so  I  said  no  more.  Such  a  tiresome 
habit  it  is  in  boys — that  throwing  stones.  I  used 
to  take  such  trouble  to  break  Hugh  of  it." 

"Who  did  it?" 

"  I  never  even  heard  the  boy's  name.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  must  have  been  so  unhappy  about  it.  I  hope 
he  never  knew  how  terribly  Maurice  suffered. — 
But,  my  love,  here  I  am  prosing  on  about  my  boy, 
and  all  the  while  I  am  sure  you  are  unwell. — You 
look  so  pale." 
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"  I  am  quite  well — quite  well." 

"  Then  it  is  my  telling  you  about  the  accident. 
I  know  some  people  are  made  quite  sick  by  even 
hearing  of  an  accident  to  the  eye.  It  was  very 
thoughtless  of  me." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Delamere — dear  Lady  Delamere.  I 
wish — oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  everything  ! 
But  I  cannot,  I  must  not " 

"  My  dearest  child,  I  am  glad  you  feel  the  wish  ! 
I  am  glad  you  feel  intimate  enough  with  me  to 
wish  to  speak  openly  to  me,"  said  Lady  Delamere, 
rather  perplexed  by  the  trivial  occasion  of  this 
burst  of  confidence. 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  one  thing — Mortimer  did 
it!" 

"  Mortimer. — Who  is  Mortimer,  my  dear  ? — 
was  he  the  boy  that  threw  the  stone  ?" 

"  Yes — my  cousin — Mortimer  Grenville." 

"  Was  it  he  ?  Poor  boy  !  he  must  have  been 
made  so  very  unhappy  about  it.  Do  tell  him,  if 
you  have  the  opportunity,  when  he  gets  well,  how 
completely  Maurice  got  over  it ;  as  for  the  loss  of 
his  good  looks,  of  course,  nobody  cared  about  that 
but  his  foolish  mother.  I  think  that  long  time  he 
had  to  spend  in  the  dark  was  a  very  good  thing 
for  him.  He  was  a  very  weak-spirited,  timid 
child,  and  it  taught  him  to  bear  pain,  which  was 
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very  necessary,  as  he  was  to  go  into  the  army. 
Dear  child — why,  what  a  soft  heart  it  is  !  I  am 
so  sorry  I  spoke  about  the  accident." 

"  It's  not  only  that !  But  I — I  love  you  so 
very  much,  as  if  you  were  my  own  mother." 

"  Dear  Eugenia,  how  I  wish  I  were  !  How  I 
wish  you  could  live  with  me,  and  fill  the  place  of 
the  daughter  I  have  lost !" 

She  had  no  sooner  said  it,  than  the  possible 
construction  of  her  words  struck  her,  and  she 
blushed  deeply.  But  Eugenia  looked  perfectly 
unconscious — some  strong  emotion  seemed  to 
absorb  her,  and  prevent  all  feeling  of  awkardness. 
It  seemed  to  strike  her  that  some  explanation  for 
her  violent  weeping  was  necessary,  and  she  sobbed 
out : — 

"  Poor  Mortimer  is  so  ill !" 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  gentle  lady.  "Don't 
check  yourself  my  love,  I  know  it  is  a  relief  to 
give  vent  to  those  feelings  sometimes,  and  at 
home,  of  course,  you  must  restrain  them.  My 
darling  child  1" 

She  held  her  in  a  close  embrace,  and  as  she  did 
so,  the  strong  likeness  to  her  son,  which  had  once 
made  her  attentions  so  oppressive  to  Isabella, 
bathed  Eugenia's  face  in  flame.  It  was  Maurice's 
eyes  which  were  looking  into  her's, — his  lips  that 
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touched  her  own.  She  would  not  be  embarrassed 
— she  would  keep  the  two  separate.  Lady  Dela- 
mere  did  not  notice  the  sudden  rush  of  conscious- 
ness, and  her  agitation  had  been  quite  enough  to 
account  for  the  deep  colour  on  her  face.  They 
finished  the  drive  in  silence  ;  before  it  had  concluded, 
Eugenia  had  regained  some  appearance  of  com- 
posure. 

"  Is  this  something  of  your's,  my  dear  ?"  asked 
Lady  Delamere,  picking  up  a  little  parcel  from  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage,  when  they  stopped  at  the 
hall-door. 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  a  book — Thank  you,  it  is  mine," 
she  answered,  hurrying  it  out  of  sight  very  quickly, 
though  she  might  have  stated  the  simple  facts  of 
the  case,  without  exciting  any  surprise  in  the  mind 
of  her  companion. 

How  carefully  Maurice  had  wrapped  up  that 
little  parcel !  how  many  precautions  he  had  taken 
that  the  destination  of  the  recondite  volume  should 
not  be  discoerevd.  It  had  originally  belonged  to 
William  Hayes,  and  had  been  chosen  from  among 
his  books  by  Maurice  after  his  death.  Under  the 
schoolboy  scrawl,  "  William  John  Hayes,"  he  had 
written  the  author's  lines — • 

"Vix  sibi  quisque  parem  de  millibus  invenit  unum, 
Aut  si  fors  deduit  tandem  non  aspera  vutis, 
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Ilium  inopina  dies — qua  non  speraveris  hora 
Surripit — eternum  linquens  in  saecula  damnum." 

They  had  been  written  in  the  first  bitterness  of  his 
loss,  while  their  meaning  seemed  most  completely 
applicable  to  him.     The  volume  had  ever  since 
been  a  sacred  one  to  him,  carefully  guarded  from 
every  eye ;  he  could  hardly  have  lent  it  to  any  one 
else,  and  when  Eugenia  was  gone,  reproached  him- 
self for  having  done  so  to  her.     She  evidently  did 
not  want  it ;  he  thought  she  had  asked  for  it  in  a 
childish  freak,  and  would  no  more  think  of  perusing 
its  contents  than  of  studying  Hebrew.      And  then 
he   mused    on   the   strangeness    of  her  want   of 
education,  and  wondered  at  the  quick  observation 
and  original  thought  which  had  developed  under 
such  unfavourable  circumstances.  Her  mind  seemed 
a  rich  garden,  whose  soil  was  prepared  by  Nature 
for  abundant  vegetation,  but  where  neglect  had 
allowed  weeds   and  flowers  to  grow  together  in 
luxuriant  confusion.     If  this  garden  were  given  up 
to  him,  if  he  were  to  be  allowed  the  office  of  its 
keeper,  he  thought  to  eradicate   the    weeds,   and 
pour  upon  the  flowers  the  kindly  shower  of  love ! 
And  then  the  remembrance  of  her  cold  words  came 
like  a  withering  blast  upon  his  hopes,  and  he  asked 
himself  how  she  could  more  plainly  have  expressed 
her  dislike  of  his  attentions  than  she  had  done  on 
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the  evening  of  her  visit.  He  was  pondering  bitterly 
over  her  coldness  and  caprice,  when  his  mother 
repeated  to  him  their  conversation  in  the  carriage, 
and  Eugenia's  strange  agitation. 

"  So,  Maurice,  it  was  Captain  Grenville  that  threw 
the  stone/5  she  began,  so  entirely  apropos  des  bottes, 
that  in  spite  of  the  various  painful  recollections 
interwoven  with  the  subject,  he  felt  half  amused 
at  the  way  it  was  introduced. 

"  At  Eton,  you  mean,  mother  ?  Yes,  it  was  he, 
but  how  did  you  discover  that  ?" 

"  Eugenia  told  me." 

Maurice  took  a  long  smell  at  the  Roehampton 
roses,  which  were  still  on  the  table,  before  he  made 
any  reply. 

"  How  came  she  to  mention  it?" 

She  repeated  the  conversation  which  had  led  to 
it.  "  How  odd  it  was  of  her  to  ask  me  about  it 
when  she  knew  all  about  it  better  than  I  did,"  she 
concluded. 

"Very  odd." 

"But  what  a  tender  heart  she  has,  Maurice;  think 
of  her  crying  so  much  about  what  happened  so  long 
ago.  I  suppose — though  she  is  hardly  old  enough 
to  remember  it — it  must  have  made  her  cousin  very 
unhappy,  and  she  seemed  so  fond  of  him." 

"  She  seemed  so  fond  of  him,  did  she  ?" 

VOL.    II.  E 
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"  Yes,  the  thought  of  his  having  done  you  so 
much  injury  seemed  quite  to  overcome  her,  and 
then  it  reminded  her  how  ill  he  was.  But  a  great 
deal  of  her  sorrow  was  for  me,  I  am  sure." 

"  Her  compassion  was  divided  between  you  and 
Grenville  then?" 

"  Yes,  I  had  told  her,  as  I  have  said,  how  much 
I  felt  the  dis — I  mean  how  silly  I  was  about  your 
good  looks,  my  boy  ! — Why,  Maurice  dear,  do  you 
mind  my  saying  it  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know,  mother,  that  I  fondly  hoped 
the  scar  was  improving  to  my  style  of  beauty? — " 
said  Maurice,  wondering  if  Guatemozin  felt  inclined 
to  jest  when  he  was  stretched  on  the  hot  coals. 

"  So  it  is  to  my  eyes,  for  it  reminds  me  of  the 
time  when  I  found  out  the  patience  and  fortitude 
that  /could  never  have  shewn  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  am  sure.  But  I  did  not  tell  Eugenia 
so,  for  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  enter  into  a 
mother's  feelings,  and  she  might  only  have  thought 
that  I  was  praising  my  own  too  much." 

"  Perhaps  she  might  have  pitied  me  a  very  little 
when  she  saw  how  sorry  you  had  been  about  it  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  she  would,"  said  Lady  Delamere, 
all  unsuspicious  of  the  concentrated  bitterness  of 
the  last  speech. 

Oh   women !    be   thankful  for  your  power   of 
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tears  !  What  do  men  suffer  when  they  weep  in- 
wardly !  With  what  tender,  delicate  hands  had 
that  gentlest  of  women  stretched  her  son  on 
the  rack.  He  must  not  shew  her  by  word  or  ges- 
ture how  she  was  torturing  him  ! — He  did  not,  she 
never  suspected  the  agony  that  was  concealed  in 
his  bitter  laughter.  If  she  had,  she  might  have 
thought  that  she  had  not  discovered  all  her  son's 
patience  and  fortitude  at  the  time  of  his  accident. 

So  Eugenia  had  been  amusing  herself  with  him 
all  the  time !  It  must  be  so,  his  mother's  instinct 
warning  her  not  to  dilate  on  a  tedious  subject  must 
have  been  right.  How  presumptuous  of  him  to  sup- 
pose any  woman  could  love  him!  since  even  the  most 
idolizing  mother  in  the  world  had  thought  it  out  of 
the  question.  The  report  about  Isabella  occurred  to 
him,  but  was  contemptuously  set  aside.  Anybody 
might  see  that  Isabella  and  he  did  not  care  for 
each  other. 

Then,  as  was  usual  with  that  self-tormenting 
spirit,  he  retraced  in  thought  the  circumstances 
which  had  been  repeated  to  him,  as  they  appeared 
under  the  influence  of  a  fancy  which  left  no 
possible  source  of  anxiety  unsuggested. 

He  imagined  his  mother  deploring  his  disfigure- 
ment in  much  more  pathetic  terms  than  she 
actually  used,  and  the  idea  of  Eugenia  listening 
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with  forced  interest,  was  intolerably  galling  to  him. 
Why  had  she  told  his  mother  Mortimer  had 
thrown  the  stone  ? — and  had  she  told  all  she  knew? 
— did  she  share  the  delusion  that  the  blow  was 
the  effect  of  accident  ?  Much  was  strange  and 
perplexing,  but  one  thing  was  clear,  she  could  not 
have  loved  him,  or  she  never  could  have  repressed 
his  mother's  confidence  as  she  had  done.  And 
then  he  went  to  look  in  the  glass, — it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  done  so  with  any  feeling 
about  his  personal  appearance.  The  effect  of  the 
accident  certainly  was  very  disfiguring.  The  scar 
itself  was  not  much,  but  the  blow  had  affected  the 
nerves  of  that  side  of  his  face,  so  that  when  he 
smiled  or  spoke,  a  little  distortion  was  apparent, 
and  gave  the  painful  effect  which  is  more  difficult 
to  forget  than  any  natural  plainness.  It  was  the 
first  thing  everybody  noticed  in  him,  and  a  young 
girl,  in  his  condition,  might  have  been  excused  for 
feeling  some  concern  on  first  perceiving  it,  but  the 
only  excuse  for  the  great  distress  he  felt  on  the 
occasion  is  to  be  found  in  Isabella's  theory  about 
lovers.  He  had  never  noticed  it  before,  being  not 
at  all  in  the  habit  of  thinking  about  his  appearance, 
and  to  his  morbid,  over-wrought  perceptions  it 
appeared  a  frightful  deformity.  Eugenia  must 
have  been  making  an  experimentum  in  corpore 
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vili,  he  said  to  himself,  turning  away  from  the 
hideous  image,  as  it  appeared  to  Jiim.  She  was 
tired  of  flattery  and  subservience,  she  was  amused 
by  the  novelty  of  such  attachment  as  his —  an 
attachment  that  showed  itself  in  a  manner  so  plain- 
spoken  and  uncourtier-like,  and  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  do,  had  encouraged  it  for  a  time, 
laughing  to  herself,  no  doubt,  at  his  simplicity  in 
believing  she  could  ever  love  him.  It  was  the 
most  contemptible  folly,  the  most  abject  meanness, 
he  repeated  to  himself,  to  continue  a  pursuit  he 
saw  so  plainly  to  be  hopeless. 

Contemptible  folly  it  might  be,  but  it  was  con- 
tinued. He  never  rested  till  he  found  a  pretext 
for  going  to  Roehampton  early  the  next  week. 
The  excuse  was  of  the  most  microscopic  nature. 
Some  minute  article  of  jewelry  was  found,  and  at 
first  there  was  some  doubt  to  which  of  the  two 
girls  it  belonged.  Lucy  was  perfectly  certain  as  to 
Milly  being  the  owner,  but  Maurice  possessed  him- 
self of  it,  and  rode  off  on  the  important  errand  of 
ascertaining  the  fact. 

The  room  was  full  of  visitors  when  he  arrived, 
but  Eugenia  came  forward  and  gave  him  such  a 
greeting  as  banished  in  one  moment  the  morbid 
and  bitter  feelings  which  had  possessed  him.  He 
took  his  seat  on  the  sofa  beside  her,  and  she  began 
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almost  immediately,  under  the  shelter  of  the  gene- 
ral buzz  of  conversation : 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  lending 
me  that  book  ! — I  do  so  like  Lycidas  !  But  there 
are  so  many  things  in  it  I  don't  understand,  would 
you  mind  explaining  them  to  me  ?" 

"  You  must  promise  me  never  to  tell  anybody 
else  my  explanations." 

"  Oh,  •  you  are  very  safe  with  me ;  I  am 
ashamed  to  say.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  know  if 
Lycidas  was  really  a  shepherd  ?" 

"  No,  Lycidas  was  a  clergyman,  a  friend  of 
Milton's."  ' 

"A  clergyman  ?" 

Maurice  could  not  help  laughing  at  her  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  and  horror. 

"  Even  so.  I  am  sorry  to  disperse  the  vision  of 
a  crook  and  flock  and  oaten  pipe  which  you  have 
probably  conjured  up,  but  it  is  the  melancholy  fact." 

"  But  what  does  it  mean  about  the  wolf  devour- 
ing sheep,  and  intruders  climbing  into  the  fold, 
and  battening  on  our  flocks,  then  ?" 

"  It  is  an  allegorical  way  of  speaking  of  a  clergy- 
man's duty ;  besides,  everybody  was  a  shepherd  in 
poetry  then." 

"  Well,  I  must  make  haste  with  my  other  ques- 
tions, or  I  shall  never  get  through  them." 
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"  Had  you  not  better  show  me  the  things  you 
want  explained  in  the  book,  if  you  have  it  here  ?" 

"  Yes  here  it  is,  but  I  know  it  pretty  well.  I 
have  read  it  so  often.  Why  does  he  say  the  prim- 
rose dies  forsaken  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  wither  before  the 
sun  has  much  power,  and  grow  in  the  shade." 

She  seemed  rather  disappointed  at  so  simple 
an  explanation,  and  continued  her  catechising. 
Maurice  was  quite  surprised  to  find  how  extremely 
elementary  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  disserta- 
tions. The  fame  of  the  "famous  Druids"  had  not 
reached  her  ears,  and  it  seemed  her  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  "  Sisters  of  the  sacred  spring."  The 
contrast  between  the  great  ignorance  shown  in  all 
her  questions,  and  the  justness  and  originality  of 
her  remarks,  was  very  striking,  it  was  strange  to 
see  any  mind  at  once  so  uncultivated  and  so 
vigorous,  and  Maurice  was  delighted  to  see  by 
her  appreciation  of  all  the  allusions  to  nature  that 
her  pure  and  simple  tastes  had  not  been  destroyed 
by  the  unfavourable  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
her.  So  absorbed  were  they  both  in  their  sub- 
ject, that  they  did  not  know  when  the  visitors  had 
quitted  the  room,  but  by  the  time  they  got  down  to 

41  The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son—" 
only  little  Emily  Fletcher  remained  in  the  room 
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with  them.  When  Maurice  began  the  biography 
of  Orpheus,  she  pricked  up  her  ears  at  the  sound 
of  something  like  a  story,  and  seated  herself  on 
Eugenia's  lap  to  listen.  Maurice's  narration 
changed  upon  this  from  the  concise  Lemprie"re 
style  in  which  it  had  begun,  to  one  of  more  pic- 
turesque and  detailed  character,  and  several  cir- 
cumstances were  introduced,  the  authorities  for 
which  would  be  hard  to  find  ; — such  as  the  manner 
of  his  hero's  first  introduction  to  Eurydice,  when  a 
fierce  wolf  was  going  to  eat  her  up,  but  charmed 
by  the  music  of  Orpheus  allowed  her  to  go  away 
with  him  quite  peaceably,  and  ever  afterwards 
adopted  a  vegetable  diet.  When  the  historian 
came  to  the  embassy  to  Pluto,  however,  his  voice 
became  earnest  and  tremulous,  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  little  Emily's  face,  and  the  story  was  apparently 
addressed  solely  to  her ;  but  the  tone  in  which  it 
was  spoken  expressed  a  feeling  she  did  not  under- 
stand. With  such  a  voice,  such  a  look,  his  hero 
might  himself  have  pleaded  when  he  "  drew  iron 
tears  down  Pluto's  cheek," — he  could  not  have 
expressed  a  deeper  love,  a  more  passionate  desire, 
than  was  expressed  in  every  word.  Emily  looked 
more  puzzled  than  interested.  Eugenia  was  stoop- 
ing over  her,  her  face  hidden  in  the  glossy  curls. 
"  Then,"  said  Maurice,  "  at  last  Pluto  was  so 
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sorry  for  Orpheus,  that  he  said  he  might  take  his 
wife  back  with  him,  if  only  he  would  walk  before 
her  and  not  look  back  once.  Could  you  have 
done  that,  Emily,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I   don't  know,"   said  the  child,  looking  per- 
plexed.    "  If  I  was  quite  sure  she  would  come." 

"  But  if  you  were  not  quite  sure — could  you 
bear  such    a   wearing   suspense? — to   remain   in 

doubt  while  all  that  was  loved  best  was  near 

without  one  word — one  look " 

Emily  stared,  and  made  no  answer.     "  Is  that 
the  end  ?  "  she  asked,  as  he  paused. 

"  No — they  had  to  go  through  a  long  dark  pas- 
sage, before  they  could  escape  from  Pluto's  kingdom. 
Oh,  how  long  it  seemed  to  Orpheus  !  and  all  the 
while  he  could  not  be  sure  that  Eurydice  was  fol- 
lowing, for  he  could  not  hear  her  footsteps.  At 
last  he  saw  the  opening  where  the  passage  ended, 
gradually  it  got  larger  and  larger,  as  they  got 
nearer.  Once  more  he  saw  the  sunlight — it  daz- 
zled him  after  the  darkness.  As  he  went  out  he 
thought  to  himself  he  was  quite  safe  now,  and 
might  look  back  to  see  if  Eurydice  was  coming. 
He  thought  to  himself  Pluto  would  never  know, 
and  he  was  sure  Eurydice  would  never  turn  back 
if  she  could  help  it.  So  he  turned  his  head,  and 
saw  Eurydice — she  was  close  behind.  But  when 
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she  saw  him  look  back,  she  gave  one  long,  deep 
sigh,  and  said  '  Farewell  Orpheus,  you  have  lost 
me  for  ever !  " 

"And  did  she  go  back  ?  " — asked  Emily. 

"  Yes,  she  left  him.  He  who  loved  her  as  his 
own  soul, — who  would  have  braved  any  danger, 
any  suffering  for  her,  who  would  never  have 
changed  towards  her,  whatever  happened,  but  have 
loved  her  till  death — beyond  death  if  the  most  in- 
tense feelings  of  our  nature  survive " 

The  little  girl  was  suddenly  dethroned  from  her 
seat,  and  left  alone  with  Maurice.  Eugenia  had 
suddenly  quitted  the  room,  as  she  rose,  one  large 
tear  dropped  sparkling  on  the  thick  glossy  curls  of 
her  little  cousin.  No  token  could  have  been  so 
precious  to  the  heart  of  her  lover.  What  baneful 
spell  had  been  upon  him,  to  make  him  imagine 
her  cold  and  heartless  ?  She  had  heard  his 
pleading — his  Eurydice  would  follow  him  !  His 
heart  could  scarcely  contain  its  happiness, — he  was 
thankful  that  his  only  companion  was  a  child  of 
seven  years  old,  he  could  not  have  concealed  his 
feelings  from  an  older  observer.  The  sudden  change 
from  utter  despondency  to  perfect  security  was  al- 
most too  much  for  him.  He  could  hardly  bear  this 
rush  of  happiness — could  hardly  believe  that  only 
a  few  days  had  elapsed  since  he  had  given  himself 
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up  to  gloomy  forebodings,  and  scarcely  an  hour 
since  he  had  entered  the  house  with  feelings  little 
more  hopeful.  Luckily  he  was  alone  with  the 
child  for  some  minutes  after  Eugenia's  departure, 
and  the  first  overwhelming  delicious  tumult  had 
time  to  subside  before  he  was  reminded  that  more 
than  one  human  being  existed  in  the  world.  When 
Isabella,  who  was  the  next  comer,  entered  and  found 
him  alone  with  little  Emily,  he  was  able  to  give 
her  a  greeting  of  quiet,  ordinary  civility.  It  was 
lucky  that  they  had  a  subject  to  begin  upon  in 
her  brother's  illness,  for  all  the  restraint  which 
had  at  first  characterized  their  intercourse  had  re- 
turned. Isabella  seemed  scarcely  able  to  answer 
Maurice's  common-place  enquiries  after  her  bro- 
ther's state — she  blushed,  stammered,  and  was  so 
evidently  confused  that  Maurice  stayed  longer  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  done,  purely  lest  his  de- 
parture should  seem  caused  by  her  embarrassment. 
His  desire  to  set  her  at  her  ease,  and  the  happi- 
ness which  filled  his  heart  with  love  for  the  whole 
world,  and  more  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
was  related  to  Eugenia,  combined  to  render  his 
manners  almost  affectionate.  He  felt  as  if  she 
must  see  his  joy  and  sympathise  with  it ;  he  spoke 
— not  indeed  of  the  subject  which  occupied  his 
thoughts — but  of  others  nearly  allied  to  it,  with  a 
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softness,  a  depth  of  feeling  which  is  given  by  the 
assurance  of  sympathy.  Some  natures  expand 
under  the  influence  of  joy,  seeking  sympathy — 
others  contract,  dreading  it.  Maurice  was  of  the 
former  class.  Was  Isabella  misled  by  the  tender- 
ness which  was  thus  given  to  his  manner  ?  Her 
reason  certainly  was  not.  She  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  loved  Eugenia.  But  her  heart —  Let 
us  hope  it  was  so  well  regulated  as  to  be  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  her  reason. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


"  We  spoke  of  other  things,  we  coursed  about 
The  subject  most  at  heart,  more  near  and  near, 
Like  doves  about  a  dove-cote,  wheeling  round 
The  central  wish." 

TENNYSON. 


THAT  visit  of  Maurice's  to  Roehampton  was 
the  precursor  of  many  following  ones.  The  little 
Fletchers  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  sound  of 
his  horse's  feet  on  the  road  ;  it  was  a  joyful  sound 
to  them  ;  they  soon  grew  extremely  fond  of  him, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  visit  demanded  a  promise 
of  another.  The  number  of  devices  he  found  for 
going  there  was  extraordinary,  his  mother  and 
aunt  never  knew  how  many  of  the  fine  July  after- 
noons he  spent  in  Mrs.  Fletcher's  pretty  garden, 
but  both  had  their  suspicion  of  the  fact,  and 
accounted  for  it  on  different  theories. 
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He  had  always  a  host  of  good  reasons  to  give,  if 
by  any  reason  his  afternoon's  ride  had  been  dis- 
covered— they  knew  how  he  hated  London,  and  it 
was  so  delightful  to  get  out  of  the  smoke  and  dust 
into  something  like  fresh  air,  and  cool  shade — then 
the  roses  were  so  sweet,  and  the  children  so  pretty 
and  merry,  he  really  knew  no  house  where  the 
time  could  be  so  pleasantly  spent ! 

Each  of  his  hearers  heard  him  with  concealed 
amusement.  The  rumour  of  his  attentions  to 
Isabella  was  kept  up  by  these  visits,  and  seemed 
to  account  for  them  both  to  his  mother  and  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  who  was  entirely  absorbed  by  her  children, 
and  never  knew  with  which  of  her  nieces  Maurice 
was  wandering  about  the  grounds.  Some  of  the 
children  were  generally  with  them,  feeding  ducks  at 
the  pond,  shooting  at  the  target,  or  eating  straw- 
berries at  the  summer-house — they  entered  into  all 
the  amusements  of  their  little  companions,  with 
that  childish  delight  that  none  can  understand  but 
happy  lovers.  The  little  Fletchers  were  just  of 
that  convenient  age  when  their  presence  does  not 
act  as  a  check  on  the  conversation  of  their  elders, 
while  it  forms  an  excuse  for  every  variety  of 
pleasant  trifling.  Not  that  Maurice  and  Eugenia 
spent  the  whole  of  their  time  in  trifling ;  whether  it 
was  that  Maurice's  literary  disquisitions  had  excited 
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a  thirst  for  knowledge  in  her  mind,  or  that  she 
had  come  to  a  time  of  life  when  she  would  at  all 
events  have  felt  it,  certain  it  is  that  at  this  time  she 
manifested  a  taste  for  reading,  which  hitherto  had 
been  entirely  dormant,  and  which  she  now  carried 
out  with  an  energy  previously  spent  in  very  dif- 
ferent pursuits.  The  summer-house,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  strawberry  eating,  and 
play  with  the  children,  was  used  as  a  study, 
where,  with  an  open  volume  before  them,  they 
sat  for  hours  in  deep  and  intimate  conversa- 
tion. In  these  Eugenia  was  generally,  as  may  be 
imagined,  simply  a  learner,  but  not  seldom  they 
had  arguments  together.  Her's  was  not  a  mind 
that  would  regard  any  subject  without  forming  its 
own  opinion  upon  it,  and  Maurice  was  sometimes 
startled  to  find  how  quickly  and  decidedly  she 
adopted  conclusions  on  subjects  on  which  he  had 
meditated  for  long  without  any  result.  There  was 
exactly  that  resemblance  in,  and  that  difference 
between  their  tastes,  which  is  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  real  and  intimate  intercourse  between  two 
minds.  Both  were  imaginative ;  but  Eugenia's 
imagination  was  more  lively,  whilst  in  Maurice  it 
went  deeper,  or  rather,  perhaps,  she  had  more 
fancy,  and  he  more  imagination.  He  was  rather  of 
a  metaphysical  turn,  while  to  her  all  speculations 
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tending  in  that  direction  seemed  mere  ingenious 
quibbling  with  words,  and  her  common- sense, 
practical  views  sometimes  came  in  oddly  across  his 
dreary  theories.  But  each  modified  the  other — she 
might  think  his  theories  fanciful ;  but  they  left 
germs  of  thought  in  her  mind,  and  he  sometimes 
found  a  wonderful  light  cast  across  questions  which 
had  puzzled  him  by  some  short  decided  remark  of 
her's,  which  at  first  had  only  amused  him  by  its 
trenchant  way  of  disposing  of  the  subject.  If  the 
shrubbery  and  summer-house  could  have  spoken, 
they  might  have  reported  discussions  held  between 
the  two  on  almost  every  subject  of  human  thought. 

Almost ?     Well,  there  were  exceptions.     On 

their  own  personal  experience,  each  was  curiously 
silent.  Maurice  was,  indeed,  fond  of  dilating  on  his 
beloved  home,  and  his  childish  recollections,  and 
Eugenia  spoke  much  of  her  uncle,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  everything  to  her  that  the  most  tender 
and  devoted  father  could  have  been, — but  wher- 
ever their  history  took  an  individual  tinge,  each 
became  silent.  How  was  this  the  only  subject  that 
they  avoided  ? 

Eugenia  noticed  that  Maurice  passed  lightly 
over  in  their  reading,  and  avoided  in  conversation, 
any  allusion  to  those  hopes  and  fears  which  are  the 
deepest  and  most  inmost  parts  of  our  nature. 
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They  occupied  her  but  little — at  least  she  was  not 
consciously  much  taken  up  by  them,  and  the 
blank  in  him  was  felt  rather  than  perceived.  It 
was  like  seeing  a  circle  drawn  where  the  centre  ha> 
obviously  been  shifted — the  point  was  not  looked 
for  for  its  own  sake,  but  the  circumference  be- 
trayed the  want  of  it.  When  some  fine  passage 
in  Milton  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  or  when  the 
beauty  of  a  summer's  night  awoke  in  her  the  awe 
and  reverence  of  a  childlike,  ardent  nature,  he 
seemed  to  shrink  back,  as  if  she  were  venturing  on 
ground  where  he  could  not  follow  her.  Once  she 
could  not  help  hinting  some  feeling  of  surprise  at 
this  to  him.  He  answered  her  with  vague  gene- 
ralities, the  inapplicability  of  which,  at  once  struck 
her  clear,  good  sense. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said  decidedly. 
"  You  speak  as  if  the  world  were  a  living  thing  in 
itself.  Trees,  and  fields,  and  flowers  have  no 

feeling,  it  is  only  because  they  make  me  feel  that 
?> 

She  stopped,  restrained,  partly  by  real  awe,  and 
partly  by  the  awkwardness  felt  in  introducing  a 
subject  on  which  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing or  speaking  much. 

He  understood  what  she  meant,  and  said : — 

"Their  Maker  made  us." 

YOL.  n.  P 
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"Do  you  mean,"  she  said,  after  a  thoughtful 
pause,  "  that  because  our  lives  are  not  smooth  and 
happy,  that  you  feel  the  beauty  of  the  world 
unsatisfactory  ?" 

"  No,  not  unsatisfactory,  but  the  spirit  which 
rules  nature  seems  so  different  from  that  which 
rules  our  lives,  that  the  order  of  nature  is  some- 
times discordant." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  said  impatiently — 
"  we  rule  our  lives  ourselves." 

"  Do  we  ?"  he  asked  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  Yes, — at  least  the  greater  part  of  them." 

"Do  we  decide  what  education  we  shall  have  ? 
Do  we  choose  our  associates — our  circumstances 
— our  trials  ?" 

"Not  education,  of  course,  but  we  may  choose  our 
friends,  and  I  suppose  we  may  conquer  our  trials." 

"  In  every  given  case  we  have  strength  to  resist 
the  temptation — or  we  have  not." 

"  We  have  strength  in  every  case,  only  we 
don't  always  choose  to  use  it." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  continued  : 

"If  you  never  felt  that  your  circumstances 
required  a  character  different  from  what  nature 
has  given  you — I  envy  you." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling.  If 
we  believe  that  our  circumstances  and  our  charac- 
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ter  are  both  given  by — by  God,  they  must  suit 
each  other." 

"  At  least,  the  result  produced  must  be  what  He 
intended,  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  us  or  not." 

"  I  never  understand  you,  when  you  talk  about 
results  ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  that  would  mean 
that  God  was  pleased  with  what  was  wrong." 

"  Wrong  !"  he  repeated.  "  How  small  a  part 
of  human  suffering  is  caused  by  anything  directly 
wrong !"  * 

"  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  Sickness  and  death 
have  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  wrong,  but  every 
other  sort  of  unhappiness  has." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  people  in  general  admire 
or  disapprove  of  any  action  according  as  it  is  right 
or  wrong  ?  Do  we  blame,  and  dislike,  and  despise 
those  things  most  that  have  most  moral  responsi- 
bility in  them  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  thoughtfully.  "  I 
think  the  thing  I  should  mind  most  in  anybody 
would  be  something  mean,  and  I  suppose  people 
cannot  help  being  mean." 

He  was  silent  for  some  time ;  and  when  he 
next  spoke  it  was  on  a  different  subject.  She 
noticed  that  he  seemed  less  cheerful  than  usual  for 

the  remainder  of  his  visit,  and  took  leave  earlier 

• 

than  usual.     But  in  their  summer  sky  such  clouds 

F  2 
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were  rare.  The  atmosphere  of  joy  and  hope  which 
surrounded  his  soul  was  not  one  to  encourage 
dreary  thoughts.  He  forgot  all  that  was  dark  and 
chilling.  He  was  too  happy  to  doubt.  Love  and 
faith  are  inseparable  companions.  That  heart  must 
be  cold  indeed  where  the  first  sweet  consciousness 
of  love  returned  does  not  awaken  an  impulse  of 
thankfulness  towards  the  source  of  all  love.  And 
Maurice  doubted  no  longer  of  his  great  joy.  That 
garden  at  Roehampton  became  a  garden  of  Eden 
to  those  young  souls.  There  they  wandered  in 
such  perfect  happiness  as  our  first  parents  must 
have  known  before  sin  and  sorrow  existed.  Mau- 
rice could  scarcely  venture  to  think  how  the  time 
flew  by.  The  present  was  so  exquisite,  he  looked 
forward  with  something  like  terror  to  the  future. 
This  could  not  go  on,  he  felt.  Earth  could  not  be 
Heaven.  This  perfect  union  must  come  to  an  end. 
Meantime,  he  lived  in  a  dream  of  rapture.  His 
confidence  in  her  love  for  him  was  entire,  and  his 
for  her  had  become  a  passionate  idolatry — such  as 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  seldom  allows  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

One  lovely  evening  in  July,  he  rode  down  to 
Roehampton  with  the  firm  resolution  that  his  fate 
should  be  decided  that  evening.  He  knew  she 
loved  him — some  things  about  her  he  could  not 
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explain,  but  of  that  he  was  sure — and  he  would 
delay  no  longer  to  obtain  the  confession  from  her 
own  lips.  He  was  engaged  to  dine  with  her  aunt, 
and  was  certain  of  finding  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  her.  He  arrived  early,  and  found  only  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher  and  one  or  two  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  was,  as  usual,  engrossed  with  one  of 
her  children;  and  not  much  was  said  till  the  entrance 
of  Isabella  and  Eugenia,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  announcement  of  dinner.  Maurice 
watched  Eugenia  narrowly,  when  Captain  Gren- 
ville's  state  was  discussed.  Certain  uncomfortable 
suspicions  about  the  two  troubled  his  heart  at 
times,  in  spite  of  his  confidence  in  her  affection. 
They  were  allayed  by  her  demeanour  on  this  occa- 
sion. Her  colour  did  not  vary,  when  the  last 
favourable  report  from  Paris  was  mentioned ;  and 
he  felt  sure  that  no  one  so  artless  and  impulsive  as 
she  was,  could  have  shown  so  little  emotion  on  any 
subject  which  touched  her  nearly.  This  was  the 
last  piece  of  conversation  for  which  he  was  the 
wiser.  After  this,  the  company  might  have  talked 
in  all  the  languages  of  Babel,  and  he  would  have 
remarked  nothing  extraordinary.  He  had  not 
Eugenia  to  take  in  to  dinner.  So  much  he  knew. 
But  that  Isabella's  arm  was  put  through  his — that 
this  ceremony  occasioned  a  suppressed  smile  from 
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Mrs.  Fletcher  and  a  deep  blush  from  herself, — of 
this  he  was  as  ignorant  as  she  could  have  wished 
him  to  he,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Lady 
Amelia's  harsh,  grating  voice  might  have  sounded 
at  his  ear  for  an  hour,  and  he  would  not  have  felt 
his  usual  chill  despair  at  her  harangues.  Nay,  he 
would  have  answered  her  most  graciously.  His 
answers  might  have  been  vague  and  pointless, 
He  might  have  laughed  when  she  intended  no 
joke,  and  assented  very  emphatically  when  she 
asked  a  question ;  but  it  would  all  have  been  with 
such  a  delighted  expression  of  countenance,  that 
she  would  have  talked  on  in  perfect  contentment. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  such  was  the  case  with  her 
daughter. 

Maurice  was  perplexed,  and  somewhat  annoyed, 
at  her  evident  efforts  to  draw  him  into  conver- 
sation, which  seemed  out  of  character  with  her 
usual  retiring  modesty.  He  could  have  kept  up 
an  ordinary  conversation  very  well,  being  accus- 
tomed to  a  set  of  questions  which  might  be  used 
almost  at  haphazard ;  but  his  neighbour  seemed 
bent  upon  making  him  talk.  She  asked  so  many 
questions,  and  in  particular  seemed  so  anxious  to 
know  when  he  was  to  leave  London.  It  was  very 
strange,  very  unlike  her.  He  was  obliged  to  think 
of  some  ridiculous  story,  which  might  give  him 
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an  excuse  for  the  half-nervous  laughter  to  which 
excitement  always  inclined  him,  and  which  must 
have  led  the  quiet,  common-place  gentlemen  of  the 
party  to  think  his  glass  of  claret  had  had  a  very 
extraordinary  effect  upon  him.  The  children  ap- 
peared with  the  fruit  and  wine ;  and  Eugenia, 
who  had  sat  entirely  silent  the  whole  time,  found 
occupation  in  feeding  the  youngest  of  them.  Emily 
always  patronized  Maurice.  She  now  clambered 
up  upon  his  knee  ;  and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  thought 
no  happiness  in  life  was  equal  to  the  company  of 
any  of  her  children,  made  no  objection.  She  was 
very  welcome  to  Maurice,  in  shielding  him  from 
Isabella's  conversation,  which  he  had  before  felt 
oppressive. 

He  could  let  the  little  one  chatter  on  without 
disturbing  the  thoughts  called  forth  by  the  image 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  The  regular,  well- 
defined  features  of  Eugenia  contrasted  with  the 
round,  unformed  baby  face  of  her  little  cousin ;  his 
plump,  pink  arm  drawn  round  a  neck  curved  like 
the  swan's,  and  almost  as  white ;  the  auburn  braid 
almost  black  in  comparison  with  his  flaxen  curls ; 
the  carnation  glowing  on  her  cheek;  and  every 
soft  and  womanly  feeling  speaking  in  the  gor- 
geous eyes,  ordinarily,  perhaps,  too  haughty  in 
their  expression  ; — all  combined  to  form  such 
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a  picture  as  might  have  charmed  a  colder  and  less 
interested  spectator  than  Maurice. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  two,  an'  almost  painful 
sense  of  longing  and  rapture  came  over  him. 
One  face  grew,  to  his  excited  imagination,  more 
mature,  more  maternal.  The  other  became  that 
of  his  child  !  It  was  almost  too  much.  He 
was  glad  to  be  interrupted  by  the  questions  of  the 
little  girl  on  his  knee. 

"  Captain,"  said  she — it  was  his  ordinary  appel- 
lation with  the  children — "  when  will  you  tell  us 
another  story  ?" 

"  Has  Captain  Delamere  been  telling  you  a  story, 
Emily  ?" — asked  Mr.  Fletcher,  goodnaturedly.  "  I 
am  sorry  for  him,  he  will  have  no  peace  hencefor- 
ward." 

"  Yes — a  great  many  stories — but  I '  didn't  like 
that  about  Porpoise."  (How  thankful  was  Maurice 
for  this  translation  of  his  hero's  name  !)  "  It  was 
rather  dull,  I  liked  the  others  much  better.  I  am 
sure  Jenny  didn't  like  it,  she  went  away  before  it 
was  finished.'* 

"  Emmy,"  said  Isabella,  hastily,  "  look  under 
the  table  to  see  if  you  can  find  my  gloves,  I  have 
dropped  them." 

Maurice  was  embarrassed ;  not  so  much  by  the 
child's  revelations,  as  by  this  evident  desire  to  check 
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them.  He  glanced  at  the  speaker,  she  was  looking 
at  Eugenia  with  a  reproachful  expression  he  had 
never  seen  in  her  before.  What  right  had  she  to 
look  thus? 

To  his  great  relief  the  ladies  rose  before  Emily 
had  tifne  to  make  any  more  dangerous  speeches. 
Yet  the  moment  they  were  gone,  an  intolerable 
impatience  seized  him  to  follow  them.  After  en- 
during it  for  about  five  minutes,  it  became  quite 
uncontrollable  on  the  sight  of  Eugenia  and  the 
children  on  the  lawn  ;  and  saying  something  about 
a  promise  to  swing  Emily — (ingeniously  devised  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment) — he  escaped  through  the 
French  window.  He  need  not  have  gone  to  the 
expense  of  inventing  that  lie,  none  of  the  gentlemen 
present  would  have  troubled  themselves  about  the 
cause  of  his  departure.  They  were  such  companions 
as  a  lover  might  sigh  for,  devoid  of  every  particle 
of  imagination,  and  their  discussion  on  politics  was 
pursued  uninterrupted  by  anyspeculationsconcerning 
the  flight  of  their  silent  guest. 

"  Should  you  like  a  swing,  Emily  ?"  he  asked, 
as  he  joined  the  children,  with  a  laudable  desire  to 
convert  his  little  fiction  into  fact.  "  I  will  give  you 
and  Stephen  each  twenty  swings  if  you  like,  above 
the  top  of  the  chestnut  tree." 

But  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  each  many  more 
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than  twenty  swings.  They  did  not  often  find  so 
yielding  a  playfellow,  and  he  thought  he  never 
should  get  rid  of  them.  He  continued  this  vigorous 
exercise  till  it  was  quite  dark  in  the  shade  'of  the 
chestnut  tree,  and  Eugenia  pronounced  it  the  child- 
ren's bedtime.  They  were  beseeching  for  a  race 
first,  when  Isabella  appeared  round  an  angle  of  the 
path,  and  began  a  lecture  on  the  lateness  of  the 
hour. 

"  And  on  the  grass  with  this  lieavy  dew  !  My 
dear  Eugenia,  your  feet  must  be  soaked.  Do  run  in 
and  change  your  stockings." 

"  Oh,  Bell,"  said  Emily  indignantly,  "  what  harm 
do  wet  feet  do  when  it  is  so  hot  ?" 

"  My  feet  are  not  wet,  thank  you,"  said  Eugenia. 
"  Good  night,  children.  Run  in  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  Are  you  not  coming  in  too  ?"  asked  Isabella. 

"  It  is  not  cold  yet." 

"  Well,  at  least  you  will  have  a  shawl." 

"  I'm  quite  warm,  thank  you.  Let  us  go  once 
round  the  garden." 

"  Now  surely,"  thought  Maurice,  "  she  must  see 
she  is  de  trop,  and  leave  us  alone."  Vain  hope  ! 
her  arm  was  put  through  Eugenia's,  and  the  three 
walked  along  together.  The  sun  had  now  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  but  a  crimson  glow  still  lingered 
in  the  west,  passing  in  soft  gradation  through  oran 
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and  delicate  green,  into  the  pale  blue  sky  of  even- 
ing, the  few  thin,  high  clouds  floating  slowly  across 
its  depth  still  suffused  with  rose  colour.  The  still 
dewy  air  was  impregnated  with  the  odours  of  roses, 
jessamine,  and  carnations,  the  flowers  themselves 
no  longer  showed  as  masses  of  colour,  but  simply 
as  light  and  dark  ;  the  fine  old  trees  stood  in  heavy 
outline  against  the  sky,  and  except  the  melody  of 
one  dissipated  thrush,  the  most  perfect  stillness  pre- 
vailed. All  was  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of 
Maurice — all  but  the  presence  of  the  one  intruder. 
Whilst  all  spoke  of  Love  and  Beauty,  why  was  she 
there  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  either — a  disso- 
nance on  the  sweet  harmony  ? 

It  is  possible  that  she  was  not  less  aware  than 
her  companions  of  the  incongruity  of  her  presence 
with  their  feelings,  she  looked  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable. However,  she  seemed  determined  not  to 
yield  to  the  feeling ;  she  talked  laboriously,  and  had 
the  conversation  all  to  herself.  Maurice  made  from 
time  to  time  some  inarticulate  sound  that  might  be 
interpreted  into  general  assent,  but  she  might  have 
been  talking  Greek  for  what  he  knew.  He  saw  at 
last  that  for  some  incomprehensible  reason  she  was 
determined  not  to  leave  them  alone  together,  and 
could  only  hope  that  some  others  of  the  party  might 
join  them  and  divert  her  attention.  After  a  time 
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his  hope  was  realized  ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  came 
out  to  enjoy  a  cigar,  and  joined  the  trio.  Isabella 
was  obliged  to  fall  behind  with  him. 

"  Now  for  it,"  thought  Maurice. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  chestnut  tree,"  said  he  to 
Eugenia.  "  I  cannot  find  my  pocket-handkerchief. 
I  think  I  must  have  dropped  it  in  swinging  the 
children." 

They  turned  down  a  side  path,  and  he  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  the  happy  thought.  Alas  that 
this  Machiavellian  stroke  of  artifice  should  be 
wasted  ! — the  hateful  aroma  of  Havannah  still  pur- 
sued them.  He  made  a  very  tedious  search  for  his 
handkerchief,  hoping  to  wear  out  the  patience  of 
the  gentleman,  but  he  assisted  him  in  the  search 
with  a  politeness  for  which  Maurice  wished  him  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Isabella  had  disappeared, 
but  returned  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  carry- 
ing a  shawl,  which  she  flung  over  Eugenia's 
shoulders. 

"  I  told  you  I  was  not  cold,"  was  the  only  thanks 
she  got,  as  it  was  shaken  off. 

"  Do,  dear  Jenny,  keep  it  on,  there  is  such  a 
heavy  dew.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  be- 
ginning of  Mortimer's  illness.'V  The  last  words 
were  spoken  in  an  undertone,  and  with  a  look 
of  meaning. 
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"  What — a  heavy  dew  !" 

"  Being  out  late  in  it  after  a  hot  day." 

"  I'm  not  made  of  sugar,  but  I  suppose  I  must 
suffocate  myself." 

"  I  hope  my  cigar  is  not  disagreeable  to  either 
of  you  ladies  ?"  asked  the  smoker. 

"  I  know  Eugenia  does  not  mind  it,"  said  Isa- 
bella hastily,  "  for  she  used  to  beg  Mortimer  to 
smoke  when  they — we  I  mean — walked  out  at 
Estridge." 

"  Thank  you  for  standing  sponsor  to  my  tastes," 
said  Eugenia,  flippantly.  "  I  suppose  I  shall  hear 
next  that  I  enjoy  having  a  great  India  shawl  round 
my  throat  in  a  hot  July  day.  They  say  we  none 
of  us  know  ourselves,  so  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
at  these  discoveries,  but  I  certainly  should  not  have 
made  them  myself." 

Maurice  was  perplexed  and  pained  at  her  un- 
graciousness. Her  faults  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  estrange,  but  they  deeply  wounded  him.  As 
the  gentleman  laughed  good-humouredly  and  threw 
away  his  cigar,  Maurice  gave  Eugenia  an  enquiring 
reproachful  glance  she  could  not  misunderstand. 
She  spoke  in  a  voice  which  none  but  he  could  hear, 
and  the  voice  which  had  a  moment  ago  been  hard 
and  scornful,  was  tremulous  with  emotion.  "  I 
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was  wrong,"  was  all  she  said,  but  it  .was  enough. 
When  had  three  words  so  transported  him  with 
delight  ?  When  had  any  words  which  fell  from 
her  lips, — brilliant  and  full  of  meaning  as  they 
sometimes  were — awakened  so  keenly  the  longing 
to  sink  at  her  feet?  He  knew  Eugenia  loved 
him  before  this,  but  never  before  had  he  seen  it 
in  her  look,  heard  it  in  her  voice,  as  he  did  now. 
Yes,  love  was  in  her  averted  face,  her  faltering 
voice,  her  stooping  attitude,  her  quickened  tread. 
What  burning  words  he  could  have  uttered  and 
perhaps  might  in  spite  of  his  audience ;  but  Eu- 
genia, as  if  frightened  at  her  own  openness,  quick- 
ened her  pace  into  a  run,  and  entered  the  house  by 
the  drawing-room  window. 

Once  only  during  the  evening  she  addressed  him 
again ;  some  question  was  to  be  asked  concerning 
the  "  Penseroso,"  and  as  she  opened  the  book  she 
asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  written  lines.  He 
gave  her  a  hastily  improvised  translation  ;  he  could 
not  before  an  audience  tell  her  all  that  the  lines 
expressed  to  him.  Their  beauty,  even  in  his  un- 
skilful rendering  impressed  her  much,  and  she 
asked  him  to  write  them  down  for  her.  He  tore 
off  the  outer  sheet  of  a  letter  he  had  in  his  pocket, 
and  wrote  with  an  unsteady  hand — 
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"  Vainly  thou  seek'st,  'mid  crowds,  an  answering  soul, 
Or  if  relenting  Fate  should  grant  thy  prayer, 
In  an  unlooked-for  hour  the  gift  shall  be 
Withdrawn — and  the  drear  void  remain  for  ever  !" 

Under  the  fourth  line  he  wrote  the  date  and  a 
mark  of  interrogation.  How  his  heart  beat  as 
he  gave  it  her  !  She  would  understand,  he 
knew — 'but  yet  a  moment  afterwards  he  did  not 
know,  he  only  saw  the  paper  put  into  her  pocket, 
before  she  left  him  and  sat  down  to  pour  out 
the  tea. 

How  happy  was  Maurice  as  he  drank  the  tea  she 
had  given  him,  upsetting  the  cream -jug,  breaking 
a  plate,  spilling  everybody's  tea,  and  making  him- 
self generally  disagreeable ! 

How  happy  afterwards,  when  she  sang,  and 
every  note  of  her  voice  thrilled  his  heart  with  a 
sense  of  rapture  that  it  had  never  failed  to  call 
forth,  but  which  he  yet  seemed  to  experience  for 
the  first  time. 

How  happy  when,  after  that  long  soft  pressure 
of  her  hand,  he  was  alone  with  his  love  and  the 
stars,  and  could  dream  in  silence ! 

Happy  dreams,  moments  worth  a  long  life  of 
passionless  repose  !  Who  would  not  choose  to 
have  known  such,  though  their  transient  bright- 
ness serve  but  to  make  the  rest  of  life  a  "  thick 
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darkness  that  might  be  felt."  Better  far  the  re. 
collection  of  their  brightness,  than  the  long, 
unvarying  twilight  of  most  lives — better  the  firm 
belief  in  perfect  joy  than  the  ignorance  of  acute 
suffering ;  the  storm  and  sunshine  of  July,  than 
the  monotonous  gloom  of  November.  They  who 
have  known  the  most  exquisite  bliss  this  world  has 
to  give,  can  live  on,  upon  the  recollection  through 
years  of  lonely  wretchedness — they  have  a  treasure 
Time  cannot  take  away.  The  object  of  their  love 
may  be  removed  or  changed  ;  the  recollection  of  it 
may  become  at  times  a  torture  to  them.  But  they 
have  lived — their  souls  have  breathed  that  atmo- 
sphere for  which  every  human  being  pants,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously;  they  have  tasted  that 
infinite  joy  which  carries  the  soul  beyond  the  tri- 
vial cares  and  turmoil  of  this  world,  and  teaches  it 
something  of  the  happiness  it  may  look  for  here- 
after. 

Oh,  no  !  they  are  not  unhappy  who  have  known 
true  love  ;  only  those  are  truly  miserable  in  whom 
the  capacity  exists  but  has  never  been  exercised. 

"  He  who  for  love  hath  undergone 

The  worst  that  can  befall, 
In  happier  hundredfold  than  one 
Who  never  loved  at  all." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  A  liberal  nature  and  a  niggard  doom." 

COLERIDGE. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Maurice  felt  a 
deep,  entire  satisfaction,  he  could  rest  on  the  Pre- 
sent without  looking  regretfully  into  the  Past,  or 
anxiously  into  the  Future.  But  the  moments — 
the  hours,  at  all  events,  in  which  this  is  possible, 
are  not  numerous  in  any  life ;  and  a  mind  like  his, 
where  regrets  and  forebodings  found  so  congenial 
a  soil,  will  experience  few  indeed  of  them.  True, 
he  felt  after  the  evening  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  that  the  recollection  of  Eugenia's  affec- 
tion would  never  cease  to  be  a  precious  possession 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  free  from  doubts 
as  to  its  continuance.  A  crystal  spring  had 
sprung  up  at  his  feet,  he  had  slaked  his  thirst  in 
its  waters,  but  he  dreaded  that  they  would  soon 
recede  from  his  lips,  leaving  only  a  dusty  torrent 
bed  behind. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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The  circumstances  of  his  past  career  had  been  such 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  conviction,  that  his  was  to  be 
a  thwarted,  wasted  life.  He  had  that  strong  pre- 
sentiment, so  apt  to  fulfil  itself,  that  all  he  attempt- 
ed must  fail — all  he  desired,  be  denied.  Early 
forced  into  a  profession,  against  which  all  his 
natural  predilections  revolted,  (which  fact  had 
itself  been  distorted  into  a  reason  for  his  engaging 
in  it ;)  he  had  begun  life  with  the  miserable  mis- 
trust of  a  timid  swimmer  in  deep  waters — an 
uncertain  skater  upon  ice — when  to  doubt  is  to 
fail.  With  weak  spirits,  acute  sensitiveness,  and 
morbid  susceptibility  to  painful  impressions,  he 
had  entered  on  a  career  where  the  reverse  of  all 
this  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  discord  between 
the  inward  ideal  and  the  outward  fact,  the  sense  that 
the  intentions  of  Nature  are  at  issue  with  the 
decisions  of  Fate,  is  the  greatest  cause  of  misery  in 
most  lives,  although  grdinarily  it  is  more  or  less 
incidental ;  but  it  comprised — so  far  at  least — the 
whole  history  of  his.  Scarcely  a  day  elapsed 
during  his  term  of  service — very  short  it  is  true — 
that  did  not  remind  him  he  had  made  a  gigantic 
and  irreparable  mistake.  There  was  the  bitterness 
— he  had  made  it.  He  might  have  chosen  differ- 
ently, at  least  so  he  thought  afterwards.  Often 
and  often  did  he  retrace  the  old  ground  ; — often 
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and  often  revolve  in  his  mind  that  useless  and 
torturing  question — how  far  he  was  himself  respon- 
sible for  his  position? — And  the  decision  was 
always  so  uncertain,  that  the  faintest  breath  of 
recollection  was  sufficient  to  disturb  it,  and  revive 
the  inward  controversy.  All  the  reasons  which 
had  seemed  so  strong  at  the  time — his  father's 
strong  wish,  the  custom  of  his  family  for  so  many 
generations,  the  stigma  which  a  refusal  would 
affix  to  his  name,  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  other 
profession — how  weak,  how  trivial  they  seemed, 
when  weighed  against  that  one  overwhelming 
objection — unfitness  of  nature.  And  his  judgment 
had  never  wavered  for  one  instant ;  he  had  yielded, 
as  he  thought,  to  absolute  necessity,  but  without 
the  smallest  change  of  opinion.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  larger  source  of  misery  than  such  doubts  as  these* 
when  we  know  not  whether  to  blame  our  ill-luck  or 
our  folly ;  when  some  malignant  influence  seems,  as 
it  were,  to  have  taken  advantage  of  our  weakness. 
We  cannot  resign  ourselves  to  our  lot,  because  we 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  created  it, — we  cannot 
repair  the  effect  of  our  folly,  because  it  was  not  the 
sole  cause  of  our  sufferings.  Such  regrets,  such 
doubts  as  these,  sometimes  embitter  in  secret  the 
lives  which  seem  outwardly  the  most  enviable ;  for 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  just  missed  the  fate 
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which  would  have  suited   them,   are  apt  to  look 
on  the  advantages   of  their  actual  position  almost 
as  evils,  inasmuch  as  they  prevent  the  consolation 
of  sympathy.     Happy  are  those  who  can  leave  the 
irrevocable  Past  alone  !     Maurice  was  not  one  of 
them ;   the   inward  controversy    in  his  mind,  the 
ceaseless  questioning  how  far  he  could  have  chosen 
his  destiny,    occupied  him   continually.     With   a 
mind  occupied  with  such  reflections  and  regrets  as 
these,  who  could  act  promptly  or  energetically  ?    Of 
all  works  in  life,  the  soldier's  suffers  most,  by  being 
done  with  half  a  heart.     Maurice  knew  this  ;    his 
lofty  sense  of  honour    pointed  out  an  ideal  much 
more  above  that   of  others  than  his  practice  was 
below  it.     "What  more  was  needed  to  embitter  those 
short  two  years  ?     What  wonder  that  his  health 
sank  under  the  fever  and  depression  of  his  spirits 
more  surely  than  under  the  contingencies  of  mili- 
tary life  ? — that  his  listless  sadness  chilled  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  and  repelled  all  but  the 
one  faithful  friend  unchanged  to  the  last.     But 
when  his  short  term  of  service  was  over,  when  the 
wound  received  at  Vittoria  sent  him  home  on  sick 
leave,  and  ultimately  occasioned  his  retirement,  it 
seemed  that  he   ought   to  have  been  happy.     He 
had  fought  well,  he  retired  with  honour,  and  might 
be  supposed  to  return  with  delight  to  the  rural 
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scenes  and  literary  pursuits,  which  were  most 
congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  his  two  years  of  action  would  have  added  a 
fresh  zest.  So  it  might  have  been  supposed,  but 
when  did  anything  that  might  have  been  supposed 
ever  happen  ?  When  was  any  desired  object 
attained  without  the  infusion  of  a  bitter  drop  in  the 
cup,  turning  its  sweetness  to  gall  ?  Of  no  enjoy- 
ment is  this  more  true  than  of  retirement  and 
leisure,  so  attractive  to  the  imagination  in  the  tur- 
moil and  hurry  of  life,  but  which  soon  palls  when  no 
external  cause  troubles  its  serenity,  and  which  one 
painful  recollection  turns  to  misery.  Maurice,  at 
one-and-twenty,  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  the 
most  fortunate  of  men —  his  reputation  high,  (for 
though  he  had  failed  in  some  important  duties  of 
an  officer,  his  conduct  in  the  field  had  been  such  as 
to  call  for  favourable  notice  from  his  commander,) 
and  his  life  free,  henceforward  to  be  devoted  to 
congenial  pursuits,  which  an  ample  fortune  al- 
lowed him  to  enjoy  without  further  labour,  while 
the  only  drawback  to  all  this  was  a  delicate  state  of 
health,  with  occasional  fits  of  acute  pain.  But 
Maurice  brought  back  from  the  Peninsula  recollec- 
tions which  made  that  physical  suffering  welcome, 
as  delivering  him  from  thoughts  he  had  found 
harder  to  bear. 
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Three  years  had  passed  away  since  then — three 
barren,  dreary,  wasted  years,  during  which  no 
strong  feeling  had  been  awakened,  no  strong  in- 
terest roused;  his  actions  had  been  lifeless  and 
mechanical,  and  his  recollections  and  anticipations 
alike  gloomy.  Now,  Hope  once  more  smiled  upon 
him,  a  flowery  path  opened  in  the  desert ;  he  stood 
at  the  entrance  and  gazed  along  the  bright  vista. 
But  Fear  laid  her  ice-cold  hand  on  his  heart,  it  sank 
with  a  dread  of  a  summons  back  to  the  dreary 
region  he  had  quitted. 

Such  thoughts  kept  him  silent  and  abstracted 
during  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  rousing  his 
father's  vexation  when  he  gave  him  his  views  on 
some  political  question,  to  which  he  honestly  and 
vainly  tried  to  attend.  He  was  doomed  to  listen 
to  a  conversation  even  less  to  his  taste.  His  aunt 
had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
him  alone  for  some  days,  and  at  the  first  moment 
she  caught  him  quite  defenceless,  she  began  with : 

"  Maurice,  do  you  know  what  is  the  question  I 
have  been  asked  oftenest  lately  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  guess  ?  " — said  Maurice,  trying 
to  look  very  unconscious.  "Anything  about  me  ? 
When  I  am  coming  into  office,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  When  you  are  going  to  marry  Miss  GrenviHe." 

"  When  I  am  going  to  marry  Miss  Grenville  ! 
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Well,  .there  must  be  a  great  dearth  of  interesting 
topics,  when  people  begin  to  make  such  inventions." 

"  Which  you  may  find  very  inconvenient,  if  you 
don't  take  care." 

"  It  is  tiresome,  certainly,  to  have  such  fabrica- 
tions repeated  about  one,  but  the  world  will  soon 
find  something  else  to  talk  about." 

"  You  do  what  you  can  to  keep  the  rumour 
alive,  at  all  events." 

"  I !  My  dear  aunt !  You  are  laughing  at 
me." 

"  My  dear  nephew,  I  am  quite  serious." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  he  said,  with  an  uncomfortable 
consciousness  that  his  face  was  growing  very  red, 
"  that  you  would  give  up  going  to  the  pleasantest 
house  open  to  you,  because  foolish,  gossiping  wo- 
men, who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  imagine  a 
fiction  like  that  ?  Why,  my  dear  ma'am,  I  should 
have  had  an  Eastern  hareem  of  wives,  if  I  had 
married  everybody  whose  name  .was  mentioned 
with  mine.  There  was  Olivia  Hayes,  at  Fram- 
leigh,  and  here  Miss  Campbell,  and  my  cousin 
Margaret,  and  both  the  Lady  Arlingfords  at 
different  times  !  I  can't  think  why  they  pitch 
upon  me — why  should  they  let  Hugh  alone  ?" 

"  There  was  this  important  difference  between 
the  rumours  you  have  mentioned,  and  the  one  1 
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did — that  in  not  one  of  those  cases  the  lady  could 
herself  have  been  mistaken." 

"  I  am  quite  certain  that  in  the  whole  world 
you  would  not  find  a  young  woman  less  given 
to  the  ridiculous  folly  of  fancying  every  man  who 
speaks  to  her  is  in  love  with  her,  than  Isabella 
Grenville." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it." 

"  And  what  word  have  I  said  to  her,  that  any 
really  modest  woman  could  take  as  a  sign  of  my 
being  in  love  with  her  ?  I  detest  the  notion  that 
there  is  to  be  no  civil  intercourse  between  a  man 
and  woman,  without  its  ending  in  marriage. 
Marriage  is  a  very  excellent  thing,  but  it  need  not 
absorb  the  whole  interest  of  one  of  the  sexes,  and 
become  a  continual  subject  of  anxiety  to  the  other. 
Why  should  there  not  be  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween them  ?  Why  may  not  a  man  wish  to  know 
something  of  a  woman,  without  wishing  to  make 
her  his  companion  for  life  ?  If  we  were  to  act  so 
as  to  avoid  all  the  silly  gossip  you  allude  to,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  choose  our  wives  without 
knowing  anything  of  them ;  for  after  all,  one  must 
be  ordinarily  civil  to  a  woman  before  one  finds  out 
whether  one  loves  her  or  not." 

"Very  true,  my  dear  Maurice,  and  very  well 
expressed,  only — as  unfortunately  is  the  case  with 
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some  of  your  best  remarks — it  does  not  bear  on 
the  present  question.  If  you  choose  to  set  up  for 
a  reformer  of  society  in  that  respect,  it  will  be  a 
very  good  work ;  but  I  am  not  thinking  of  society, 
but  of  the  lady  herself.  Stop,  don't  interrupt  me. 
I  don't  like  speaking  of  these  things,  and  I  never 
do  when  I  can  help  it ;  but  I  think  you  are  running 
the  risk  of  making  her  really  unhappy,  and  ought 
to  be  awakened  to  it.  You  need  not  smile,  my 
dear.  I  do  not  jest  on  this  subject." 

"  I  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  idea  of  anybody 
falling  in  love  with  me."  It  was  said  in  perfect 
simplicity. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  absurd  in  it ;  you  are  like 
other  people.  And  then  you  see,  Maurice,  I  like 
Miss  Grenville  very  much  indeed,  but  she  is  not 
a  person  to  inspire  much  affection.  She  is 
very  unattractive,  and  there  are  not  many  people 
who  care  enough  for  goodness  and  sense  to  look 
for  them  when  the  first  impression  is  so  much  the 
reverse  of  what  is  generally  popular.  Besides,  it 
was  very  plain  to  everybody — I  don't  like  saying 
such  things,  but  the  truth  is  best  said — that  Lady 
Amelia  would  have  been  glad  to  have  you  for  a  son- 
in-law  ;  and  when  anything  is  so  evident  as  that, 
and  the  gentleman  does  not  withdraw,  it  is  almost 
taken  as  a  sign  of  acquiescence."  She  got  very 
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confused  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  a  rare  oc- 
currence with  her.  Probably  the  subject  on  which 
she  was  speaking  revived  some  recollections  of  her 
own  life,  long  since  dead  and  buried. 

"  I  assure  you,  you  are  quite  mistaken  about 
Miss  Grenville,"  said  Maurice  in  a  rather  tremu- 
lous voice.  "  I  feel  quite  certain  she  does  not  care 
a  straw  about  me — that  she  sees  quite  well  that 
it  was  not  an  attachment  to  her  that  drew  me  to 
Lady  Amelia's." 

"  Then  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  for 
everybody/'  said  Lucy,  rising  to  leave  the  room  as 
she  spoke,  for  she  was  rather  afraid  of  the  effect  her 
allusion  might  have  upon  him — "  if  it  was  at  once 
made  plain  what  your  real  object  was  in  going  there." 

Aunt  Lucy  knew  then  !  How  had  she  guessed, 
when  his  mother  was  evidently  quite  unsuspicious  ? 
But,  however  she  had  discovered  the  truth,  her 
conclusion  was  a  right  one.  He  would  go  there 
that  very  day,  that  very  hour,  and  ask  for  an  inter- 
view  with  Eugenia.  He  had  rung  the  bell  to  order 
his  horse,  when  his  mother  entered,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  engagement  for  that  afternoon. 

"  If  you  have  none,  I  do  so  wish  you  would 
drive  with  me,  my  dear.  Lucy  is  busy,  and  I 
have  a  bad  headache,  and  want  a  little  air,  but  I 
don't  like  driving  quite  alone." 
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"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Maurice,  with  a  very 
doleful  expression  of  countenance,  which  his  mother 
luckily  did  not  notice.  He  spent  that  afternoon 
and  evening  alone  with  her,  and  at  first  she  found 
him  a  very  dull  companion.  But  when  they  sat 
together  after  dinner,  the  gloomy  apprehensions 
which  had  occupied  him  during  the  day,  took  flight 
for  the  time.  Hope  was  once  more  strong  in  his 
breast,  and  he  longed  for  sympathy.  He  could  not 
indeed  speak  to  her  on  the  one  subject  which  ab- 
sorbed him,  but  it  moved  his  heart  to  openness  on 
every  other  most  nearly  allied  to  it.  They  sat  on 
the  sofa  together,  more  like  brother  and  sister  than 
mother  and  son.  The  summer  breeze  coming  in 
through  the  open  window,  brought  in  the  scent  of 
the  plants  on  the  balcony,  the  rumble  of  carriages 
in  the  street  below  had  died  away,  the  evening  had 
faded  into  twilight,  but  the  candles  still  stood  un- 
unlighted  on  the  table,  for  the  long  summer 
twilight  suited  best  the  low  murmuring  conversa- 
tion between  them,  touching  on  so  much  that  was 
vague  and  dim,  like  the  forms  of  surrounding 
objects.  What  is  there  in  the  evening  hour  that 
awakens  all  those  tender,  half- mysterious  hopes  and 
memories  which  seem  the  most  real  and  essential 
part  of  our  being,  and  which  are  yet  so  remote  from 
all  the  ordinary  subjects  of  our  thought  ?  Maurice 
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was  in  the  state  of  mind  to  be  most  keenly  alive  to 
such  an  influence,  and  his  mother  caught  the  infec- 
tion from  him.  Each  spoke  of  all  that  was  tenderest 
and  sweetest  in  the  past  of  each.  She  spoke  of 
her  early  recollections — of  her  first  meeting  with 
his  father,  and  their  happy  love.  There  was  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  her  reminiscences,  as  if  in 
looking  back  on  her  first  bridal  rapture,  she  was 
sensible  of  expectations  that  her  life  since  had 
hardly  realized.  She  told  him  of  his  little  sister, 
and  spoke  of  her  loss  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  yes- 
terday, instead  of  twenty  years  back.  The  loss  of 
the  dead,  and  the  change  in  the  living — which  is 
the  saddest  of  these  two  chief  works  of  Time  ? 
Maurice  knew  most  of  the  former,  he  spoke  to  her 
now  for  the  first  time  of  his  loss — of  the  noble 
character,  high  principle,  unswerving  courage,  and 
warm  heart  of  his  friend.  He  told  her  how  William 
had  been  beloved  by  officers  and  men  alike;  how 
those  who  would  have  scoffed  at  him  for  his  high 
principle,  were  forced  to  admire  him  for  his  courage 
and  talent,  and  love  him  for  his  sweet  temper  and 
gay  spirits;  and  all  were  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  possible  to  unite  gentleness  and  courage, 
a  high  spirit  and  a  spotless  reputation,  the  life  of  a 
brave  soldier,  and  earnest  Christian.  But  when 
Lady  Delamere  hinted  that  he  was  not  the  only 
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officer  who  had  borne  that  testimony,  but  that 
another  might  have  been  found  in  the  same  regi- 
ment to  do  so,  he  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung, 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  changed  the 
subject  abruptly. 

"Is  your  arm  hurting  you,  my  poor  boy?" 
asked  his  mother.  How  often  had  that  question, 
repeated  in  her  tender,  plaintive  voice,  roused  a 
scarcely  controllable  sense  of  impatience  within  him ! 
Controlled  it  was,  however,  he  never  answered  her  in 
any  other  than  the  calm  manner  in  which  he  now 
assured  her  that  the  pain  was  trifling — an  assertion 
which  it  must  be  confessed  was  untrue  both  in 
letter  and  spirit,  he  felt  no  pain  at  all  of  the  kind 
she  meant,  and  what  he  did  feel  was  not  trifling. 

"  Poor  Maurice,  when  will  you  get  rid  of  that 
horrid  pain  !     Don't  you  think  C —  might  be  able 
to  do  something  for  you  ?" 
"No  mother, not  C— ." 

"Who  else,  then,  my  dear?  I  thought  he  was 
quite  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  but  if  you  think 
more  highly  of  anybody  else,  do  see  him — do  not 
give  up  trying.  Anything  is  better  than  suffering 
so  sadly." 

"  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind,  mother." 
She  started  at  the  tone  in  which  this  was  said, 
and  looked  at  him  earnestly. 
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"  Yes,  this  must  end,"  he  murmured. 

"  What  must  end,  dearest  ?  I  am  afraid  your 
arm  has  pained  you  even  more  than  I  suspected, 
or — or — I  don't  understand  you." 

"  That  my  dearest  mother  is  one  of  the  blessings 
for  which  you  should  feel  most  deeply  thankful." 

"  Oh  Maurice !" 

"  Understand — which  of  us  understands  the 
other  ?  Look  at  the  moon  peeping  in  between  the 
curtains,  mother,  how  many  years  it  has  come 
shining  in  upon  us  in  that  way,  and  we  have  not 
an  idea  what  the  other  side  is  like." 

"  The  other  side — what  do  you  mean  ? — don't 
we  see  both  sides  ?" 

"  No,  we  only  see  the  one  turned  towards  us  at 
this  minute.  This  little,  contemptible  satellite  con- 
stantly attends  us,  we  can  get  within*  speaking 
distance,  as  one  may  say,  with  a  telescope,  and 
yet — and  yet — Ah  dear  me,  we  only  know  one  side." 

"  You  certainly  are  moonstruck,"  said  his  mother, 
laughing.  "  What  has  come  over  you  ?  I  never 
knew  you  so  odd  before,  with  all  your  craziness." 
And  she  gave  him  a  glance  of  half-conscious  en- 
quiry. He  turned  away  his  face,  he  hardly  knew 
if  he  could  contain  his  joy  and  hope  within  his  own 
heart  any  longer.  Perhaps  he  might  have  given 
her  some  hint  of  what  he  was  feeling,  but  at  that 
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moment  Sir  Arthur's  knock  startled  both  the 
dreamers  into  prosaic  life  again. 

"  There  is  your  father  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Dela- 
mere,  starting  to  her  feet.  "  How  late  it  is  !  what 
will  he  say  to  find  us  up — me  at  least  ?" 

The  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  moon  when 
Sir  Arthur  entered,  and  he  did  not  at  first  see  that 
anybody  was  there. 

"  You  have  had  a  late  sitting,  sir,"  said  Maurice, 
rising. 

"  Maurice  1  what  are  you  sitting  here  all  alone 
in  the  dark  for  ?  Why,  Anne,  is  it  you,  still  up  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  refusing  all  invitations,  and 
dropping  society,  if  you  sit  up  till  these  hours  ? 
You  know  nothing  does  you  so  much  harm  as 
sitting  up  late.  You  might  just  as  well  have  been 
at  Lady  C — 's,  after  all ;  and  I  declare  you  have 
the  window  open,  and  no  fire.  How  careless  you 
are,  Maurice ;  she  will  be  ill  again  !" 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear,  indeed,  I  am  very  warm. 
The  moonlight  was  so  charming,  we  could  not 
bear  to  have  candles." 

"  Sentimental  rubbish  !  I  hope  Maurice  will 
find  his  rheumatism  charming,  then." 

"  I  have  often  told  you,  Arthur,  that  Maurice 
ever  suffers  from  rheumatism.  It  is  an  affection 
of  an  entirely  different — " 
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"  Was  there  a  division,  sir  ?"  interrupted  Mau- 
rice, breaking  in  upon  his  mother's  speech,  a  rare 
piece  of  discourtesy  with  him. 

"  Yes,  a  capital  majority— one  hundred  and  thirty ! 
A —  spoke  too  long,  and  kept  on  too  personal 
matters.  But  when  F — 's  motion  was  lost,  I  knew 
we  were  safe.  By-the-bye,  Maurice,  I  saw  C —  in 
the  lobby,  and  he  told  me  that  clerkship  was  open 
now,  if  you  are  really  thinking  of  it.  It  is  not 
much,  but  it  will  be  a  better  thing  for  you  than 
being  C — 's  secretary." 

"  Is  it  really  ?"  exclaimed  Maurice,  eagerly.  "  It 
would  suit  me  of  all  things.  I'll  write  at  once." 

"  Go  to  bed  now,  if  'you  are  wise,  and  consider 
of  it.  I  will  speak  about  it,  when  your  mind  is 
quite  made  up." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  To  drag  life  on — which  like  a  heavy  chain 
Lengthens  behind  with  many  a  load  of  pain, 
And  not  to  speak  my  grief — Oh,  not  to  dare 
To  give  a  human  voice  to  my  despair ; 
And  wear  this  mask  of  falsehood  even  to  those 
Who  are  most  dear — not  for  my  own  repose, 
But  that  I  cannot  bear  more  altered  faces 
Than  needs  must  be,  more  changed  and  cold  embraces  ; 
Alas  !  no  scorn,  nor  pain,  nor  hate,  could  be 
So  bitter  as  that  falsehood  is  to  me  !" 

SHELLEY. 

SIR  ARTHUR  was  delighted  with  his  son's  eager- 
ness about  the  clerkship,  and  now  felt  some  hope, 
as  he  told  Lucy — he  was  not  so  hard-hearted  as  to 
tell  his  wife — that  "  Maurice  was  going  to  shake 
off  this  strange  lethargy,  and  spend  his  life 
in  something  better  than  fidgetting  about  his 
health." 

Lucy  occupied  the  position  of  a  moderate  leader 
of  opposition  in  the  family,  she  never  tried  to  con- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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vince  her  brother-in-law  on  the  subject  of  Maurice's 
ill-health,  but  she  always  made  some  demonstration 
of  dissent  when  its  fancifulness  was  taken  for 
granted.  She  expressed  her  opinion  pretty  plainly 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  Sir  Arthur  was  in 
high  good  humour,  between  a  defeat  of  opposition 
and  Maurice's  eagerness  about  employment,  and 
smiled  graciously  at  her  auntly  partiality.  He  was 
also  extremely  gracious  to  Maurice,  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  not  like  to  bring  Colonel  Stanley  to 
dinner  that  day,  as  he  had  remembered  hearing 
him  express  a  wish  to  meet  some  of  the  company 
who  were  to  dine  in  Grosvenor  Square  that  even- 
ing. Maurice  was  very  much  pleased.  Colonel 
Stanley  was  the  only  one  of  his  Peninsula  asso- 
ciates with  whom  he  had  contracted  any  degree  of 
intimacy ;  he  thought  highly  of  him  as  a  sensible, 
straightforward  man,  but  his  father  rather  looked 
down  upon  him,  and  an  invitation  to  a  select  din- 
ner was  a  rare  honour  for  him.  As  Maurice  was 

starting  to  go  to  the •  Barracks,  meaning  to 

return  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  ride  to  Roe- 
hampton,  Sir  Arthur,  little  knowing  the  sacrifice  he 
was  asking  of  his  son,  desired  he  would  spend  that 
afternoon  at  home,  as  he  had  an  engagement  at 
which  he  wished  him  to  be  present. 

".And,  Maurice,  I  wish  you  could  find  Hugh. 
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I  want  very  much  to  speak  to  him  about  that 
letter  from  Evans." 

"  I  will  look  in  at  Tattersall's  on  my  way,  sir. 
Shall  I  send  him  here  or  to  the  Club  ?" 

The  yard  at  Tattersalls  was  crowded,  and  Mau- 
rice had  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  his 
brother  was  there  or  not.  Whilst  he  was  looking 
for  him,  he  caught  his  own  name  amongst  the 
racing  jargon  which  was  going  on  around  him." 
It  was  pronounced  in  no  very  respectful  terms; 
at  first  he  took  it  to  be  applied  to  Hugh,  but  a 
sneering  mention  of  his  profession  undeceived 
him.  Coming  forward  to  avoid  hearing  more,  he 
interrupted  the  speakers,  one  of  whom  was  Colonel 
Stanley,  the  other  Lord  Linton. 

11  Stanley/'  said  he,  "  I  am  looking  for  my 
brother ;  can  you  give  me  any  intelligence  of  him  ? 
I  thought  I  should  find  him  here." 

"  He  has  left  this  some  time,"  replied  Colonel 
Stanley,  looking  unusually  red  and  confused.  "  I 
believe  he  is  gone  to Club." 

"  Oh,  then  he  will  meet  my  father,  which  is  all  I 
wanted  him  for.  I  was  charged  by  him  to  get  you 
to  dine  with  us  to-night,  can  you  come?  You 
will  meet  L —  and  M — ." 

He  was  delighted  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
they  left  the  place  together.  Maurice  soon  found 

H  2 
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out  that  something  had  ruffled  his  friend.  He 
walked  on  in  moody  silence,  very  unusual  with 
him.  At  last,  he  interrupted  some  speech  of 
Maurice's  quite  mal-apropos. 

"  Did  you  know  Linton  in  the  Peninsula  ?" 

"  Very  slightly.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  There  never  was  anything  unpleasant  between 
you,  was  there?" 

"  There  never  was  intimacy  between  us  to  allow 
of  it,"  said  Maurice,  haughtily.  "  We  should  not 
suit." 

"  What  a  fellow  he  is  for  scandal !" 

"  What  has  he  been  saying  ?" 

"  Why/'  began  Colonel  Stanley,  very  awkwardly, 
for  he  had  embarked  on  an  anecdote  in  which, 
when  fairly  afloat,  he  felt  rather  unsafe,  "it — it 
really  was  too  absurd  to  mention.3' 

"  I  would  rather  hear  it,  if  it  relate  to  myself, 
if  you  are  not  breaking  any  confidence  in  repeating 
it,  that  is." 

"  Oh !  dear  no — it  is  too  good  a  joke  to  be — 
to  be — not  to  be — " 

Having  reached  this  unconscious  quotation  from 
Shakespeare,  he  stuck  fast  again. 

"  Let  us  have  it,  by  all  means,"  said  his  unmer- 
ciful companion. 

"  Why,  he  actually  hinted— it  is  some  time  since 
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that,  though — let  me  see,  was  it  before  or  after  the 
Derby  ? — it  was  at  some  rout  or  other." 

"  Never  mind  when  and  where  it  was.  What 
did  he  hint?" 

"  He  actually  hinted  that  you  had — his  ridiculous 
words  were — 'shown  the  white  feather  in  the 
Peninsula.'  Capital !  isn't  it  ?  Ha  !  ha !  ha !" 

His  laughter,  which  was  forced  and  unnatural, 
by  no  means  affected  Maurice.  After  a  moment's 
silence,  he  asked : — 

"  Did  he  allude  to  it  again,  now  ?" 

"  You  can  hardly  call  it  alluding.  I  was  men- 
tioning that  you  had  some  thoughts  of  trying  for 
that  place." 

"Which  I  had  rather  you  never  did,  if  you 
please,  Stanley." 

"  I  only  just  said  you  had  some  idea  of  trying 
for  it ;  and  he  said,  '  On  the  ground  that  his  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  Peninsula  deserved  some 
such  reward,  I  suppose,'  in  his  mincing,  sneering 
way.  One  knows  what  he  means  by  it." 

"  Did  he  give  you  any  authority  for  the  report  ? 
or  did  he  simply  mention  it  as  the  result  of  his 
own  observation?" 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know.  He  only  spoke  in  hints. 
Don't  ask  questions  about  it  in  that  grave  way. 
Such  an  excellent  joke  !  Ha !  ha  !" 
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"Was  that  all  he  said?" 

"  Oh !  who  registers  the  sayings  of  a  spiteful, 
little  coxcomb  like  that?  Of  course,  Delamere, 
you  won't  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  notice 
of  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  remember  nothing  more  ?" 

"Only  some  malicious  hint  about  your  arm 
having  been  very  convenient  to  you,  in  preventing 
your  going  with  the  army  in  '15." 

"  Scoundrel  1"  exclaimed  Maurice,  with  an  energy 
that  astonished  his  companion,  accustomed  to  re- 
gard him — as  the  description  Eugenia  had  over- 
heard at  the  theatre  proved — as  a  tame,  quiet, 
unexcitable  character  enough. 

The  exclamation  revealed  to  him  the  injudicious- 
ness  of  his  disclosures,  of  which,  in  his  false  estimate 
of  his  friend's  character,  he  had  not  dreamed  when 
he  made  them. 

"  Delamere,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause — 
and  never  did  he  speak  a  truer  word  in  his  life — 
"  I  was  a  great  fool  to  tell  you  this !" 

"  Let  us  talk  no  more  about  it.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  strange  trial  ?" 

"  But,  Delamere — excuse  me,  but  I  should  feel 
much  easier  if  you  would  promise — if  I  could 
be  sure  that  my  folly  would  have  no  serious 
results." 
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"  Be  quite  easy  on  that  head.  I  shall  not  fight 
Lord  Linton." 

"  Such  miserable  fabrications  are  beneath  your 
notice." 

"  They  are  unworthy  of  our  further  discussion, 
at  all  events,"  replied  Maurice,  with  something  of 
his  father's  rigid,  self-controlled  manner.  "  We 
will  speak  of  something  else." 

"  I  think  we  must  part  company  here  for  the 
present,"  said  Colonel  Stanley,  sensible  of  a  sudden 
desire  to  escape. 

He  felt  as  a  traveller  might  do  who  sees  for  the 
first  time  the  flames  of  Hecla  issue  from  its  snow- 
covered  peak,  only  the  traveller  must  be  a  very 
poor  geographer  to  carry  out  the  simile ;  for 
Colonel  Stanley  was  quite  unsuspicious  of  the 
slumbering  fire  beneath  the  snow.  Having  dis- 
covered the  volcanic  nature  of  the  region  he  was 
treading,  he  was  anxious  to  quit  it.  Few  as  Mau- 
rice's words  had  been,  they,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  had  expressed  a  strength 
of  passion,  which  had  shown  him  that  the  Maurice 
Delamere  he  knew  now  was  very  different  from 
the  Maurice  Delamere  he  had  described  as  meek 
and  inoffensive;  and  even  the  sudden  calmness  which 
succeeded  proved,  by  its  stern  rigidity,  the  strong 
agitation,  which  needed  so  much  effort  to  repress  it. 
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"  Seven  is  your  hour,  I  think,"  he  said,  as  they 
parted. 

"Yes,  or  rather  before.  We  are  dreadfully 
punctual,  you  know." 

Sir  Arthur  was  disappointed  that  his  son  did 
not  talk  more  that  evening.  His  dislike  to  al- 
luding to  his  Peninsular  experience  was  notorious ; 
and,  of  course,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  find 
subjects  which  did  not  in  any  way  touch  upon  it. 
One  forbidden  topic,  like  Bluebeard's  closed  door, 
is  apt  to  take  all  zest  from  the  entrance  upon  those 
fairly  open.  But  still  this  was  always  the  case ; 
and  it  was  not  always  the  case  that  Maurice  exer- 
cised so  very  depressing  an  influence  on  society  in 
general  as  he  did  that  evening.  Not  merely  that 
he  was  languid — he  was  always  languid ;  but  there 
was  a  strange,  distracted  expression  about  him,  his 
answers  were  so  little  to  the  purpose,  and  he  seemed 
so  entirely  absorbed  in  thought. 

Lucy  watched  him,  as  he  stood  opposite  to  her, 
when  she  was  pouring  out  the  tea,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment was  frightened  at  the  expression  of  his  face. 
She  had  seen  his  face  as  pale  and  his  eyes  as 
feverishly  bright,  but  never  with  that  expression, 
as  if  he  saw  some  frightful  object,  invisible  to  the 
rest  of  the  company.  She  saw,  by  the  short  quick 
glances  which  Sir  Arthur  was  continually  directing 
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towards  his  son,  that  his  not  inexhaustible  store  of 
patience  was  running  very  low,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
awakening  Maurice's  attention  to  this  fact,  she  called 
him  to  her  side,  as  she  was  pouring  out  the  tea. 

"  Are  you  suffering,  Maurice  ?"  she  asked  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Is  your  arm  painful  ?" 

"  No — not  my  arm." 

"  Did  you  ride  to-day  ?"  she  asked  timidly, 
stooping  down  very  low  over  her  tea-cups.  If  any 
of  the  company  heard  the  common-place  enquiry 
they  must  have  been  much  astonished  at  the  result. 
He  rose  and  walked  quickly  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  without  answering. 

When  the  company  was  gone,  Sir  Arthur  could 
contain  his  irritation  no  longer,  and  turned  upon 
his  son. 

"  What  in  all  the  world  was  the  matter  with 
you  to-night,  Maurice  ? — Were  you  deaf,  or  dumb, 
or  ill,  or  absorbed  in  some  sublime  speculations 
better  worth  listening  to  than  the  conversation  of 

such  ordinary  mortals  as  L and  M ?     It 

is  not  customary  to  show  that  so  plainly  in  your 
manner,  in  good  society,  whatever  you  may  feel." 

<£  Did  I  not  attend,  sir  ?"  stammered  Maurice, 
as  if  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying. 

"  Did  you  not  attend  ! — as  if  it  were  a  lesson. 
You  are  exactly  like  what  you  were  twelve  years 
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ago.  Do  tell  me  what  interest  you  have  in 
persuading  people  that  you  have  not  the  full  use 
of  your  senses?  Do  you  expect  to  derive  any 
pleasure  or  advantage  from  being  supposed  deaf 
and  dumb?" 

"  Deaf  and  dumb  !"  exclaimed  Maurice,  think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  deafness  at  that  moment  would 
have  been  no  disadvantage. 

"  Don't  repeat  my  words  in  that  senseless  way ! 

M asked  me  if  you  were  deaf,  and  no 

wonder,  when  Col.  Stanley,  sitting  close  to  you, 
asked  you  three  times  to  pass  the  claret !  I  am 

sure  C must  have  been  congratulating  himself 

all  the  while  that  he  escaped  having  you  for  a 
secretary.  And  when  you  did  speak,  the  nonsense 

you  talked  !  I  heard  you  tell  C that  you  had 

been  riding  in  the  trench  yesterday.  I  wonder  he 
kept  his  countenance,  only  it  was — or  at  least 
looked — too  gross  a  piece  of  affectation  to  laugh 
at.  And  I  think  you  sat  at  least  an  hour  in  that 
chair,  swinging  your  eye-glass.  I  wish  you  would 
not  wear  it,  if  you  cannot  leave  it  alone  for  one 

minute.  I  was  talking  to  L at  the  time,  and 

I  could  not  attend  to  one-half  he  was  saying,  your 
fidgetting  caught  my  eye  so." 

"  It  is  so  difficult  for  him  to  exert  himself  when 
he  is  suffering  from  his  arm,"  remonstrated  Lady 
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Delamere,  in  a  low,  piteous  voice.  She  always 
interposed  to  shield  her  darling  son  from  any  im- 
putation of  indolence  or  moroseness,  and  had  this 
one  unfailing  plea  ready  at  the  shortest  notice, 
whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  it  in  fact,  or 
not.  Her  advocacy  was  generally  about  as  bene- 
ficial to  its  object,  as  was  that  of  Don  Quixote  to 
the  herdsman's  boy. 

"  My  dear  Anne/'  (a  beginning  at  which  her 
heart  always  sank,)  "  let  me  beg  of  you  to  be  satis- 
fied with  spending  your  own  life  in  the  care  of 
your  health,  without  leading  Maurice  into  a  similar 
occupation.  However  delightful  it  may  be  for  a 
lady  to  have  so  deep  a  source  of  interest  always  at 
hand,  let  me  assure  you  that  constant  attention  to 
it  does  not  occupy  the  life  of  a  man  in  the  most 
dignified  manner  possible." 

She  turned  pale  from  wounded  feeling,  but  had 
too  much  sweet  temper  and  good  taste  to  reply. — - 
But  Maurice,  cut  to  the  quick  by  this  imputation 
on  himself  and  his  mother,  could  not  imitate  her 
wise  repression. 

"I  assure  you,  sir — if,  with  the  opinion  you 
have  of  me,  my  assertions  are  worth  anything 
with  you — the  life  of  idle,  self-indulgence  you 
seem  to  expect  me  to  lead  is  the  worst  evil  I 
dread, — and  that  you  cannot  possibly  feel — think 
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my  life  a  more  miserable,  wasted,  wretched  failure 
than  I  do  myself!" 

He  stopped — with  such  an  expression  of  acute 
pain  as  startled  his  family.  The  quivering 
lip  and  trembling  voice  expressed  a  degree  of 
emotion,  for  which  his  father's  words,  hasty  and 
scornful  as  they  were,  seemed  a  scarcely  ade- 
quate cause.  Even  Sir  Arthur  could  not  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  feeling,  and  was  much  perplexed 
and  annoyed  by  it.  Like  most  hard  people,  he 
was  always  offended  by  the  sensitiveness  of 
others  ;  but  in  this  exhibition  of  his  son's  emotion 
there  was  so  much  intensity  and  earnestness  that 
he  also  felt  thoroughly  embarrassed  and  uncomfort- 
able— a  very  rare  thing  with  him.  His  wounded 
periods  quite  forsook  him,  and  he  experienced 
unspeakable  relief  when  Hugh,  whose  perceptions 
were  not  very  delicate,  but  who  was  just  aware  of 
a  painful  awkwardness  in  the  pause  that  followed, 
broke  it  in  his  heavy,  blundering,  simple-hearted 
manner : — 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Maurice,  you  should  stay 
down  at  Framleigh  longer,  and  go  out  with  the 
hounds.  A  good  day's  run  would  do  you  all  the 
good  in  the  world,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
you  than  spending  all  your  time  at  these  routs  and 
operas." 
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What  a  comfort  it  is  that  one  of  a  family  should 
be  very  unobservant  and  unsentimental !  What 
fervid  burst  of  eloquence,  what  polished  specimen 
of  oratory,  replete  with  every  grace  of  learning 
and  genius,  had  ever  bestowed  half  the  satisfaction 
on  its  hearers  that  was  afforded  by  this  short 
speech.  Maurice  smiled,  Lucy  laughed  outright, 
Lady  Delamere  conquered  an  imminent  burst  of 
tears.  Sir  Arthur  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in 
silence  for  a  few  moments.  Perhaps  the  contrast 
between  the  broad  shoulders,  round-face,  and  ruddy 
complexion  of  the  one,  and  the  slight  attenuated 
figure,  and  worn,  haggard  face  of  the  other, 
struck  him  then  for  the  first  time,  and  roused 
something  like  compunction  in  his  breast. 
He  said  with  some  appearance  of  feeling,  for  him, 
though  his  manner  would  have  been  cold  in 
another  person : — 

"I  did  not  the  least  mean  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  your  ill  health,  Maurice,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  honorable  than  the  way  it  was  acquired." 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,"  said  Maurice,  as  if  he  were 
choking ;  then  with  a  great  effort,  he  continued, 
"  Henceforth,  perhaps, — I  don't  know — I  hope  I 
may  do  something.  I  have  quite  decided  about 
the  clerkship,  sir ;  by  the  bye,  what  steps  ought  I 
to  take  ?  " 
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"  You  have  decided  to  accept  it  ?  "  said  Sir 
Arthur,  delighted  to  escape  from  the  region  of 
sentiment  on  which  the  conversation  seemed 
verging,  to  official  quarters  where  he  was  more  at 
home.  "  But  you  must  remember  it  is  no  sinecure." 

"  I  should  not  wish  for  it  if  that  were  the  case/1 
was  the  proud  answer.  "  Should  I  call  upon  Lord 

C ,  or  write  ?  is  he  the  proper  person  to  apply 

to  ?   I  am  so  very  unknowing  in  these  things." 

When  Lucy  saw  them  embarked  on  a  discussion 
on  official  etiquette,  she  drew  her  sister  away,  and 
tried  to  obliterate  by  her  soothing  attentions  the 
painful  impression  left  by  Sir  Arthur's  speech.  It 
was  not  at  all  easy,  Lady  Delamere  was  deeply 
hurt.  Her  husband  was  often  cold  and  sarcastic, 
but  he  hardly  ever  was  rough,  and  to-night  he 
had  been  all  three.  That  he  could  have  spoken 
so  contemptuously  to  her  before  her  sons  !  she 
could  not  forget  it.  It  came  so  soon  after  she 
had  been  recalling  the  image  of  his  first  devoted 
love,  that  she  could  not  bear  the  contrast,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

"  It  is  useless,  Lucy,"  she  said  in  answer  to 
Lucv's  tender  remonstrances.  "  You  cannot  un- 

*r 

derstand  the  feelings  of  a  wife ;  you  cannot  ima- 
gine what  it  is  to  discover  that  he  does  not  love 
you  as  he  used  to  do." 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  Annie,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
my  imagining  anything  of  the  sort !  Don't  make 
so  much  of  a  moment's  impatience.  He  was  so 
very  much  annoyed." 

"  What  cause  was  there  ?  Maurice  had  been 
suffering  the  whole  evening,  and  could  not  talk. 
As  if  he  could  help  that !" 

"  Sir  Arthur  was  so  particularly  anxious  for  him 
to  make  a  good  impression  this  evening.  It  was 
not  in  human  nature  not  to  feel  a  little  vexed 
when  he  was  so  very  strangely  absent.  I  am  sure 
he  regretted  the  words  the  moment  they  were 
spoken." 

"  He  might  have  said  so,  then." 

"  That  is  not  his  nature.  You  must  believe  it 
unsaid." 

"  Oh,  Lucy,  you  don't  know.  It  is  not  only 
that  he  was  ruffled  for  a  moment,  but  I  believe  he 
spoke  what  he  really  thinks,  though  he  would  not 
have  said  it  unless  he  was  angry.  He  does  not 
love  his  son." 

"You  must  not  say  so,  even  to  me,  Annie,  and 
it  is  not  true.  Affection  may  exist  without  shew- 
ing ^itself — and  who  could  know,  Maurice,  and  not 
love  him  ?  " 

"  His  father  does  not  know  him.  No — it  is  true. 
Oh,  if  YOU  could  know  what  it  is  to  feel  that  the 
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two  people  one  loves  best  in  the  world  do  not  love 
each  other ! " 

"  I  am  certain  that  is  not  the  case  ;  if  there  is 
no  love  on  one  side,  there  is  on  the  other." 

"  Yes — thank  God  for  it !  I  have  no  fear  of  that 
coming  to  an  end.  But,  Lucy,  I  could  consent  to  see 
my  Maurice  laid  in  his  grave  if  his  father  could  only 
know  him,  and  love  him  once, — for  one  moment." 

"And  he  will,  dear  Annie,  not  for  one  moment, 
but  for  years,  I  trust.  You  know,  dearest,  how 
hard  it  is  for  men  like  your  husband,  to  understand 
those  who  have  Maurice's  one  fault." 

"  Do  you  mean  timidity  ?  Ask  his  companions 
in  the  Peninsula,  ask  Colonel  Stanley  about  that !  " 

"  We  know  nothing  about  that.  We  judge — 
everybody  must  judge  by  what  takes  place  under 
their  eyes." 

"And  when  did  you  see  him  behave  like  a 
coward  ? "  exclaimed  Lady  Delamere,  her  tears 
quenched  by  indignation. 

"  Never — and  I  am  certain  no  one  ever  did.  But 
every  day  I  see  that  he  is  timid.  You  blame  Sir 
Arthur  for  not  knowing  him,  but,  Annie,  he  is  not 
himself  in  his  father's  presence.  He  is  always  timid, 
shrinking,  nervous, — all  that  Sir  Arthur  dislikes 
most.  It  is  a  fault,  do  not  try  to  shut  your  eyes 
to  it,  but  trust  in  the  power  of  good  to  overcome  evil 
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— trust  that  the  one  taint  on  that  noble  nature 
will  disappear,  and  leave  its  beauty  plain  to  all." 

"  Perhaps.  But  if  that  does  not  happen  soon 
it  will  be  too  late  for  me.  I  am  worn  out.  Don't 
say  any  more,  dear,  you  are  the  kindest  sister  that 
ever  was,  but  there  are  some  things  you  can't  un- 
derstand— not  even  you.  There  !  I  hear  him  in 
the  dressing  room — don't  stay !  We  will  think 
— Goodnight." 

"  There  is  strange  compensation  in  life,"  thought 
Lucy,  as  she  closed  her  sister's  door.  "  I  suppose 
most  people  think  Annie  the  most  enviable  of 
mortals,  and  me  one  of  the  least — and  I  would  not 
change  places  with  her.  No,  I  would  not  be  Sir 
Arthur's  wife,  even  for  the  sake  of  being  Maurice's 
mother.  I  wonder  if  my  hinting  to  her  to  let  his 
health  alone  would  be  any  use.  I  think  it  would 
only  have  made  her  think  me  very  unfeeling ;  she 
cannot  change  herself  in  that  way." 

She  had  descended  the  stairs  in  making  these 
reflections,  meaning  to  fetch  a  book  she  had  left  in 
the  drawing  room.  As  she  thought  a  noise  on 
that  story  might  alarm  her  sister,  she  opened  the 
door  very  gently,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  one 
candle  was  still  burning,  and  still  more  so,  when 
she  perceived  Maurice  sitting  by  the  table,  and,  as 
she  thought  asleep.  His  arms  were  folded  on  the 
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table,  and  his  head  resting  on  them,  his  face  was 
hidden,  but  as  she  advanced  into  the  room  to  awake 
him,  she  perceived  that  his  whole  frame  was  sha- 
ken by  a  paroxysm  of  grief.     She  stood  still  for  a 
moment,   shocked    and    astonished,    his    agitation 
was  too  absorbing  for  him  to  hear  her  entrance, 
and  he  did  not  look  up.     It  was  hard  to  leave  him 
thus — she  hesitated,  longing  to  speak,  but  between 
convulsive  sobs,  such  as  she  had  never  heard  from 
a  man  before,  came  words  meant  for  no  human 
ear,  words  that  came  from  the  lowest  depths  of  a 
soul,  wrung  by  such  agony  as  would  not  bear  the 
touch  of  human  sympathy,  as  could  be  poured  out 
only  at  the  feet  of  its  Creator.     She  dared  not 
intrude  on  that  solemn  confidence,  she  withdrew 
in  silence.     The  words  she  had  heard  were  few  and 
broken,  she  hardly  caught  their  import  at  the  mo- 
ment.    But  when  she  recalled  them  in  the  quiet 
of  her  own  room,  and  still  more  when  she  looked 
back  upon  them  after  years  had  passed  away,  she 
felt  deeply  thankful  that  she  had  not  yielded  to  her 
first  impulse,  and  expressed  the  love  and  sympathy 
that    would,  perhaps   have    estranged   its   object 
from  her  for  life.     For  in  those  few  words  he  had 
unveiled  his  inmost  nature  more  completely  than 
one  human  creature  can  bear  to  reveal  himself  to 
another,  in  them  was  expressed  the  history  of  his 
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life — they  expressed  the  despair  of  a  mind  where 
all  hopeful  impulses  were  wanting,  and  where  no 
conviction  of  any  purpose  or  meaning  in  life  had 
taken  their  place.  Whatever  might  be  the  re- 
collection that  gnawed  at  Maurice's  heart,  Lucy 
knew  after  this  evening,  that  his  energies  were 
paralyzed  not  so  much  by  that,  as  by  the  con- 
viction springing  from  it,  that  a  hard,  cruel  destiny 
had  driven  him  from  a  path  congenial  to  his  nature 
into  one  where  every  step  had  been  anticipated  with 
reluctance,  marked  by  failure,  and  followed  by  regret. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  But  I,  with  no  such  memories 
May  feed  my  hungry  heart ; 
And  must,  unsoothed  by  thoughts  like  these, 
Endure  its  life-long  smart." 

ANON.       *>> 

How  differently  falls  the  tread  of  Time  to  each 
of  us  !  What  wonderful  contrasts  might  be  found 
in  the  same  house — in  the  same  room,  between 
those  for  whom  his  sands  run  with  noiseless 
rapidity,  and  those  to  whom  each  grain  represents 
an  age  of  weary  longing.  Could  the  three  alabaster 
Graces  which  surmounted  Mrs.  Fletcher's  clock 
have  spoken,  on  the  evening  of  Maurice's  last  visit 
to  Roehampton,  what  a  tale  they  might  have  told 
of  different  glances  directed  towards  them, — some 
anxious,  as  if  every  revolution  of  the  hands  limited 
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a  Paradise ;  others  longing,  as  though  every  step 
gained  on  the  plate  brought  nearer  a  release  from 
an  Inferno.  The  evening  which  had  glided  by  as 
a  few  minutes  of  delight  to  Eugenia  and  Maurice, 
had  been  endless  to  Isabella.  That  contrast  was 
prolonged  during  the  night.  How  often  in  the 
long  intervals  between  frightful  dreams,  did  the 
elder  cousin  turn  to  gaze  in  the  faint  twilight  of  a 
July  night,  upon  the  younger,  and  as  she  listened 
to  the  soft,  regular  breathing,  ask  herself  if  it  was 
possible  that  such  happiness  and  such  misery 
should  exist  at  once. 

Morning  found  her  exhausted  and  unrefreshed ; 
worn  out,  more  by  the  dreams  with  which  her  few 
sleeping  moments  had  been  filled,  than  by  the  rest- 
less hours  which  divided  him.  When  Eugenia 
awoke  from  her  eight  hours'  sleep  she  saw  her 
cousin,  already  dressed,  standing  at  the  open 
window.  She  sprang  up  with  the  eagerness  of 
youth  and  health  upon  a  summer's  morning. 

"  What  a  beautiful  day  !"  she  exclaimed,  looking 
out  upon  the  garden  glittering  beneath  in  dew  and 
sunshine.  "  How  early  you  must  have  got  up. 
You  look  pale,  does  your  head  ache  ?" 

"  I  have  had  a  bad  night." 

"  Poor  Bell !  what  a  bad  sleeper  you  are ! 
Perhaps  it  was  the  roses  I  brought  in.  Mr. 
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Fletcher  told  me  it  was  not  a  good  thing  to  sleep 
in  the  room  with  flowers.  I  am  so  sorry  I" 

"  It  was  not  the  roses." 

"  Then  you  stayed  out  too  long  last  night.  Are 
you  going  into  tjie  garden  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  With  that  heavy  shawl !  How  can  you  bear 
it?" 

"  I  am  cold,"  she  answered,  shivering. 

"  You  must  have  caught  cold  last  night." 

So  thought  every  one  at  breakfast,  when  they 
noticed  her  pale  face  and  want  of  appetite.  Her 
frequent  anxious  glances  towards  the  door  supplied, 
however,  a  natural  reason  for  her  silence  and 
depression,  as  the  post  always  came  in  at  breakfast 
time. 

"  You  had  better  have  kept  the  shawl  last  night, 
instead  of  giving  it  to  me,"  said  Eugenia,  when 
some  one  noticed  how  Isabella  shivered  at  the  door 
being  left  open  for  a  moment.  And  she  looked  up 
at  her,  with  one  of  her  winning  smiles,  implying  at 
once  a  confession  of  error  and  a  saucy  assurance  of 
forgiveness.  How  readily  was  it  generally  met ! 
But  now  no  answer  was  given.  Isabella  only 
looked  at  her  watch,  and  remarked  that  the  post 
was  late. 
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"  Are  you  expecting  to  hear  from  Paris  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Fletcher. 

"  My  mother  promised  to  write  again  soon.  Oh, 
there  is  the  post  bag." 

Mr.  Fletcher  opened  it  with  a  deliberation  she 
could  hardly  watch  with  patience,  her  letter  was, 
however,  quickly  passed  to  her. 

"  What  news  ?"  asked  Mr.  Fletcher.    ' 

"  Better — much  better  !"  she  said,  breathlessly ; 
and  having  hastily  glanced  through  it,  she  read 
aloud  a  few  passages,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  fever  had  quite  left  Mortimer,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  great  exhaustion  which  had  succeeded  to  it, 
there  seemed  every  chance  of  his  recovery.  Mrs. 
Fletcher  expressed  her  sympathy  very  affectionately. 
Mr.  Fletcher  said  a  few  kind,  common -place  words ; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  joy  from  her  who  seemed 
to  have  most  cause  for  it.  The  party  then  dis- 
persed, and  Isabella  and  Eugenia  were  left  alone. 

"  Come  into  the  long  walk,  and  I  will  read  you 
the  letter." 

"  Put  on  a  shawl  first,  as  you  are  so  chilly." 

Isabella  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  attention 
when  the  shawl  was  brought  her.  The  two  seemed 
to  have  changed  places. 

The  long  walk  was  a  straight  gravel  walk  in  the 
shrubbery,  shady  in  hot  weather  and  sheltered  in 
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cold,  and  at  all  times  a  favourite  place  for  conver- 
sation. The  overarching  boughs  and  thickly 
planted  shrubs,  shut  the  speakers  into  a  con- 
venient privacy  ;  and  any  approach  was  seen  long 
before  the  walker  came  within  earshot.  Here 
Eugenia  and  Maurice  had  spent  many  an  hour, 
here  their  laughter  had  often  mingled  with  the 
children's,  as  they  ran  races  together ;  and  in  the 
summer-house  at  the  end,  had  many  a  volume 
afforded  subject,  or  excuse  for  graver  conversation. 
Here  her  foot  had  slipped  once,  in  running  with  little 
Emily,  and  he  had  caught  her.  Once — for  one 
moment  she  had  been  held  in  his  arms,  and  she 
had  thought  the  grasp  a  longer  one  than  was 
necessary  to  save  her  from  her  fall.  There  one  of 
the  children  had  fallen  and  hurt  itself;  how  Maurice 
had  exerted  himself  to  overcome  the  grief  thus 
occasioned,  and  make  them  exchange  their  tears  for 
laughter.  It  was  just  here  that  he  had  been  describ- 
ing the  shrubbery  at  Framleigh — this  laurel  had 
reminded  him  of  it,  and  she  had  felt  afterwards  as 
if  she  should  know  her  way  about  the  place  if  she 
were  to  be  suddenly  dropped  down  in  it. 

What  was  it  they  had  so  sat  long  reading  on  that 
bench  ?  That  must  have  been  Shakespeare's  Henry 
V.,  some  chance  remark  of  her's  had  betrayed 
her  ignorance  of  English  history,  and  he  had 
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advised  Shakespeare  as  the  most  endurable  method 
of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
He  had  been  the  reader  all  through,  and  she  re- 
membered well  how  his  face  had  kindled  when  he 
came  to  Henry's  beautiful  speech  before  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  and  remembered  to  her  surprise,  the 
sudden  sadness  which  had  come  over  him  when  he 
had  finished  it.  But  she  had  thought  any  temporary 
depression  fully  accounted  for  by  his  telling  her  that 
some  things  in  the  character  reminded  him  so  very 
vividly  of  a  friend  of  his  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
late  war.  "  It  gave  me  always  the  same  sort  of  glow 
to  look  at  him  as  it  does  to  read  this  ;"  he  had  said, 
and  she  remembered — O  what  more  exquisite  re- 
collection could  Time  bring]  out  of  his  unknown 
store! — the  conversation  that  had  followed.  Neither 
had  touched  on  any  personal  subject,  and  yet  it  was 
the  deepest,  the  most  intimate  they  had  ever  had. 
Beginning  from  the  memory  of  the  dead,  it  had 
touched  on  all  that  was  deepest  and  highest  in  the 
thoughts  of  both.  Yes,  there  was  the  twig  still 
that  she  had  stripped  of  its  leaves  in  listening  to 
him !  There  was  the  seringa,  still  covered  with 
blossom,  the  scent  of  which,  would,  she  thought, 
ever  afterwards  recall  that  tremulous  voice, — those 
earnest  words  ! 

No   wonder   that  such   recollections  kept    her 
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silent.  But  Isabella,  to  whom  the  surrounding 
shrubs  brought  no  remembrance  of  a  tread  on 
the  gravel  that  stirred  her  heart  with  happiness — 
of  low  murmuring  words  ever  afterwards  to  be 
treasured  in  its  deepest  recesses, — but  only  of  such 
sensations  of  doubt,  and  bitterness,  and  indignation, 
as  no  one  would  willingly  revive — why  was  she  so 
absorbed  in  thought  ?  The  length  of  the  path  had 
been  twice  traversed  before  a  word  was  exchanged 
between  them. 

Who  has  not  knowrn  that  hot,  choking,  breath- 
less sensation,  that  comes  with  the  consciousness 
"  now  I  must  speak,  or  it  will  be  too  late  ?"  How 
many  times  in  that  walk  did  Isabella  open  her  lips 
to  speak — but  no  sound  would  come  ;  it  seemed  as 
if  her  voice  were  drowned  in  the  violent  beatings  of 
her  heart.  She  felt  like  one  who,  pursued  by 
enemies,  comes  to  a  deep  and  rapid  stream.  There 
are  shallows  in  it,  but  he  knows  not  where  to  find 
them,  the  pursuers  are  close  at  hand,  and  in  despair 
he  plunges  recklessly  in  where  the  water  is  deepest. 
Isabella  took  her  plunge  as  they  passed  the  chest- 
nut tree. 

"  Eugenia,"  she  began,  in  that  tone  of  sternness 
which  is  the  refuge  of  cowards.  "  I  know  how 
little  weight  my  opinions  have  with  you,  but  I 
must  speak." 
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"  Speak,"  said  her  companion,  huskily. 

She  did  speak — and  like  everybody  who  has  re- 
pressed their  feelings  for  too  long,  she  spoke  with 
bitterness  and  exaggeration. 

"  Yes,  I  must  speak,"  she  cried.  "  I  can  keep 
silence  no  longer.  It  is  no  use,  I  know,  you  care 
for  nothing  in  this  world  but  gratifying  your  vanity 
and  amusing  yourself,  every  word  I  can  say  of  the 
misery  you  have  caused  will  only  give  you  pleasure^ 
for  you  seem  only  to  live  to  make  others  miserable  ! 
Heaven  knows  why  I  speak — but  I  cannot  help  it. 
Eugenia  have  you  no  heart  ?  How  have  you  de- 
luded me  all  these  years,  how  have  you  made  me 
love  you  ?  I  know  you  now  for  the  first  time — 
I  knew  you  had  many  faults,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  utterly  heartless,  selfish,  cruel,  un- 
grateful !  I  little  thought  ever  to  be  thankful  for 
my  father's  death,  but  you  have  made  me  so,  for  I 
think  if  he  had  lived  to  see  you  what  you  are,  it 
would  have  broken  his  heart !" 

She  stopped — exhausted  by  her  violent  agitation, 
and  Eugenia  gazed  at  her  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment, almost  expecting  to  see  some  unknown 
stranger,  and  not  her  cousin  Isabella.  Could  she 
indeed  have  uttered  the  words  that  had  just  been 
spoken — were  they  not  rather  the  creation  of  her 
own  brain  ?  They  were  so  completely  unlike  the 
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speaker — a  strange,  dizzy  sense  of  bewilderment 
came  over  her.  She  was  reminded  of  one  of  the 
rages  she  remembered  Mortimer  going  into  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  in  the  flashing  eyes  there  was 
something  that  recalled  Mortimer  to  her  mind. 
She  had  never  fancied  any  resemblance  in  the 
brother  and  sister  before.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  but  the  torrent  of  Isabella's  indignation 
was  not  spent. 

"  You  are  surprised,"  she  bitterly  pursued,  "  you 
wonder  at  my  audacity  in  speaking !  You  thought 
you  had  found  a  way  to  stop  my  mouth — and  so 
you  had  for  a  time.  You  have  made  me  break  my 
promise  to  Mortimer,  be  satisfied  with  the  effect  of 
your  generous  hint !" 

"  Isabella,  dear  Isabella,  I  don't  understand  you. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  it  really  you  ?  Oh,  don't 
speak  so  cruelly,  tell  me  what  I  have  done." 

"  What  you  have  done  !  You  have  ruined  the 
happiness  of  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  gentlest  man 
that  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  cross  your  path. 
Would  to  God  he  could  see  you  as  I  do !  Had 
you  not  empty,  shallow  fools  enough  buzzing  about 
you  ?  Could  you  not  amuse  yourself  enough 
with  them?  but  must  you  deliberately  set  to 
work  to  break  the  kindest,  truest  heart,  the  most 
manly,  the  most  loving?  If  you  could  be  so 
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blind  at  first,  how  you  could  go  on  here,  when 
every  day  has  shown  some  new  goodness  in  him — 
when  every  fresh  time  you  have  seen  him  you 
might  have  seen  more  what  a  heart  he  has !" 

"  How  do  you  know  him  so  well  ?"  exclaimed 
Eugenia,  not  so  much  as  if  she  were  addressing  a 
question  to  her  cousin  as  making  an  exclamation 
drawn  from  her  by  astonishment. 

"  Now  God  have  mercy  on  me !"  groaned  Isa- 
bella, leaning  her  forehead  against  a  tree,  "  for  this 
is  more  than  I  can  bear !" 

"  What  is  ?  Oh  !  Isabella,  are  you  out  of  your 
senses,  or  am  I  ?  Oh !  if  you  knew  how  you 
were  perplexing  me !  I  don't  know  how  I  have 
wronged  you.  Indeed  I  don't."  And  sinking 
down  on  the  bench,  where  she  had  sat  with  Mau- 
rice, she  cried  passionately. 

Her  tears  seemed  to  recall  Isabella  to  herself — 
to  her  quiet,  ordinary,  common-place  self,  at  least. 
Whether  it  was  more  really  herself  than  the  fiery 
nature,  of  which  this  sudden  glimpse  had  been 
afforded,  is  a  question  which  those  who  knew  her 
best  might  not  find  easy  to  answer.  Perhaps  with 
her,  as  with  Maurice,  the  volcano  lying  beneath 
the  snow  was  the  most  characteristic  part  of  her. 
Perhaps  we  might  all  of  us  be  not  less  surprised 
than  Eugenia,  if  a  glimpse  could  be  afforded  into 
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the  inmost  heart  of  those  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  with  little  interest — if  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  waters  could  suddenly  be  rolled  back,  and 
leave  the  strange  sights  below  in  view.  But  not 
often  are  the  waters  lashed  by  such  a  tempest  of 
passion  as  had  revealed  Isabella's  heart.  In  not 
many  lives  is  there  at  one  moment  such  a  combi- 
nation of  strong  feelings  as  had  changed  her  whole 
aspect;  and  we  generally  know  nothing  of  these 
hidden  depths.  The  waters  rolled  back  into  their 
ordinary  course,  and  were  disturbed  no  more :  the 
veil  was  dropped,  and  was  never  raised  again.  But 
in  after-years,  when  Eugenia  heard  her  cousin 
spoken  of  as  cold  and  common-place,  she  remem- 
bered that  strange,  solitary  outburst,  and  was 
thoughtful. 

"  Eugenia,"  she  said  at  last,  coldly  and  calmly, 
"  forget  what  I  have  just  said.  I  was  speaking  of 
things  that — I  forget  myself.  I  do  not  want  you 
to  think  of  me.  It  is  another  person  whose  wrongs 
I  wish  to  remind  you  of.  Ask  yourself  what  he 
will  feel,  when  he  hears  you  are  engaged." 

There  was  no  answer  but  tears. 

"  I  remember — I  wish  I  could  forget  it — when 
I  was  not  much  older  than  you,  what  I  felt  on 
hearing  that  Mortimer  had  given  him  that  blow. 
But  it  was  done  in  a  moment  of  passion,  and  there 
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must  have  been  some  excuse.     The  blow  you  have 
given  him  is  deliberate  and  inexcusable." 

"  Oh  !  stop  ! — stop  !     You  break  my  heart !" 
Isabella  did  stop ;  but  she  looked  coldly  on  the 
fast-falling   tears.      She   thought  them  the   fruit 
of  childish  anger.      She  was  perfectly  convinced 
Eugenia  had  been  trifling  with  Maurice. 

"  How  could  I  help  his  caring  for  me  ?"  sobbed 
Eugenia,  at  length. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense.  If  you  had  been  actually 
married,  do  you  suppose  he  would  ever  have  dreamt 
of  it?" 

"  But  I  wasn't." 

"  It  remained  with  you  to  make  him  feel  exactly 
as  if  you  were." 

"  I  dare  say  !  and  how  much  pleased  aunt  Ame- 
lia would  have  been  !" 

"  Before  my  sister  Jane  married  Mr.  Williams, 
she  was  situated  just  as  you  are  for  two  years. 
The  two  understood  each  other,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  an  engagement.      And  in  that  time,  though 
nobody  could   be  more   admired   than   she  was, 
nobody  thought   of  any  possibility  of  addressing 
her.     Everybody  saw  there  was  no  chance." 
"  But  she — she  never  changed." 
"  Nor  have  you.     What  do  you  mean  ?" 
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"  Don't  turn  away,  Isabella.  Don't  leave  me, 
Oh  !  don't.  You  know — have  you  not  seen  ?" 

"  Seen  what  ?" 

"  You  are  very  cruel.  I  am  so  wretched  ;  and 
you  speak  as  if  you  hated  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  feelings  are 
changed  towards  Mortimer?" 

"  No— not  changed.  I  do  love  him  just  in  the 
same  way  as  I  used  to  do.  But  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take. Don't  look  so  !  I  see  now  that — I  find  that 
there  is  another  feeling — quite  different."  Her 
sobs  choked  her  voice. 

"  And  you  will  give  him  up !  And  you  will 
break  his  heart,  after  all  he  has  been  to  you !  He 
had  better  have  died  in  Paris,  poor  Mortimer ! 
than  come  home  for  this  !  You  will  kill  him— my 
father's  son — my  father,  who  was  all  to  you  that 
the  most  devoted  father  could  be  !  All  that  is 
forgotten  now !  You  have  found  something 
else  !" 

Eugenia  did  not  answer,  but  her  whole  frame 
was  convulsed  by  a  paroxysm  of  grief.  Isabella 
was  terrified. 

"  Don't — don't,  Eugenia !"  she  said,  in  a  changed 
voice.  "  Don't  cry  so  terribly.  They  will  hear  you. 
Do  command  yourself.  Is  it  possible  !  Eugenia, 
do,  do  be  calm." 
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She  did  try  to  command  herself,  but  in  vain. 
Her  cousin  was  really  alarmed.  She  rushed  to  the 
house,  and  returned  with  a  glass  of  water,  luckily 
without  having  seen  anybody.  Eugenia  drank 
some,  and  in  a  little  while  became  comparatively 
calm.  Isabella  bent  her  whole  energies  to  tran- 
quillize her.  She  hung  over  her  as  a  mother  over 
a  child,  and  addressed  her  in  soothing,  tender 
words,  contrasting  strangely  with  those  she  had 
lately  spoken.  She  seemed  to  forget  everything 
but  Eugenia's  agony  of  grief,  which  was,  indeed, 
so  shocking  to  witness  as  to  leave  little  room  for 
dwelling  on  its  cause.  Her  tears  fell  like  rain  in 
a  July  thunder-storm ;  and  the  deep,  violent  sobs 
were  more  like  the  effect  of  bodily  than  of  mental 
pain.  It  was  the  first  taste  of  either  to  that  hot, 
passionate  nature,  and  was  expressed,  as  all  her 
feelings  were,  in  the  most  vehement  manner  pos- 
sible. Isabella  stood  by  her  for  a  long  time,  re- 
peating the  same  fond,  soothing  words.  It  seemed 
at  first  as  if  they  had  no  effect.  Perhaps  the 
odour  of  the  seringa,  which  shaded  their  seat,  re- 
called other  words,  that  did  much  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  hers.  Again  and  again  the  passion  of 
grief  seemed  passing  away,  and  an  attempt  to 
speak  revived  it  in  all  its  first  violence. 

"  Don't  speak  now,  my  child.     Don't  think  now 
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— only  be  calm.  We  will  talk  about  it  afterwards. 
Do  check  yourself  now.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you 
cry  so.  I  feel  as  if  it  was  my  doing.  I  was  cruel." 
"  You  were  just,"  said  Eugenia  ;  and  those  few 
words  brought  a  fresh  flood  of  tears: 

With  them  the  passion  seemed  to  exhaust  itself. 
They  left  her  weak  and  trembling,  as  if  from  some 
violent  exertion,  but  comparatively  calm.  Isabella 
took  the  opportunity  to  lead  her  to  her  own  room, 
where  she  remained  all  day,  lying  on  the  bed  in  a 
half-torpid  state.  Isabella  could  tell  Mrs.  Fletcher 
with  perfect  truth,  that  her  cousin  was  suffering 
from  a  terrible  head- ache ;  and  her  aunt  thought 
it  a  sign  that  the  letter  contained  a  worse  report 
than  had  been  given  at  the  breakfast-table.  Isa- 
bella evaded  a  direct  answer,  when  this  was  hinted 
to  her,  and  muttered  something  about  Mortimer's 
having  sent  her  a  message  for  the  first  time,  which 
was  true,  though,  as  it  had  not  been  given,  it  had 
not  much  to  do  with  Eugenia's  indisposition. 

"  Ah,  I  see.  It  has  upset  her,  poor  thing, 
no  wonder.  I  hope,  Bell,  your  mother  will  not 
insist  on  the  engagement  being  kept  a  secret  any 
longer,  when  he  recovers.  It  is  not  good  for  her, 
and  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  fair  on  other  people." 
"  I  hope  she  will  not;"  said  Isabella  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart. 
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Other  tears  were  shed  in  that  long  walk  that 
evening,  less  passionate,  but  not,  perhaps,  less 
bitter  than  Eugenia's.  No  soothing  words  reproved 
them,  the  weeper  had  to  devour  her  grief  alone. 
She  paced  backwards  and  forwards  quickly,  as  if 
she  could  thus  escape  the  thoughts  that  weighed 
her  down.  If  they  had  been  spoken  they  would  have 
uttered  themselves  in  some  such  words  as  these:  — 

"  And  she  loves  him,  then.  I  suppose  anybody 
else  would  have  discovered  it  long  ago,  but  I  never 
thought  of  it.  I  did  not  think  she  could  appre- 
ciate him.  Perhaps  I  was  too  hard  upon  her,  she 
is  almost  a  child,  not  yet  eighteen — how  long  it 
seems  since  I  was  eighteen.  And  it  was  Morti- 
mer's fault,  he  ought  not  to  have  left  her,  but  he 
could  not  bear  the  constraint  of  concealment — it 
was  natural.  Was  I  cruel,  I  wonder  ?  It  does 
not  much  matter,  I  had  promised,  and  it  was  not 
much  consequence  how  I  said  what  I  had  to  say. 
Oh,  Mortimer,  Mortimer  !  what  I  have  done  for 
you ! — and  you  will  never  know,  or  care  if  you  did 
know.  You  were  my  idol,  and  you  never  treated 
me  with  common  civility  till  you  found  out  that  I 
could  be  useful  this  spring.  I  would  change 
places  with  Eugenia  at  this  moment,  though  I 
daresay  she  thinks  herself  the  most  wretched  of 
human  beings.  She  suffers — yes,  she  suffers 
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terribly,  but  she  has  been  happy.  She  has  loved, 
she  has  really  lived.  If  she  were  never  to  know 
another  happy  moment,  she  would  have  had  more 
than  a  common  share  of  happiness.  To  be  be- 
loved by  him — could  she  not  live  on  the  recollection? 
Yes,  I  would  take  her  future  if  I  might  but  have 
her  past.  If  I  had  one  bright  spot  in  memory  to 
repose  upon,  I  could  endure  the  barren  waste,  but 
there  is  none.  I  remember  Miss  King  saying, 
she  thought  our  lots  were  much  more  nearly  equal 
than  people  were  apt  to  suppose.  I  think  just  the 
contrary,  that  no  one  wonders  half  enough  at  the 

enormous What  horrible  word  was  I  going  to 

use  ?  injustice.  I  will  not  think  it ;  but  I  am 
convinced  no  one  exaggerates  the  inequality  of 
happiness  in  this  world.  -  Oh,  my  father,  if  you  had 
lived  !  How  different  all  this  would  have  been  ! 
Then  I  should  have  had  some  one  to  look  to  in 
this  perplexity,  then  I  should  not  have  to  do  this  all 
myself,  to  interfere  between  them.  Can  it  really  be 
my  duty?  Can  it  be  right  to  sacrifice  both  of  them 
to  Mortimer  ?  And  yet,  unless  I  do,,  what  will  be- 
come of  him  ?  He  only  loves  one  person  in  this 
world ;  if  she  gives  him  up  there  would  not  be  a 
living  creature  to  whom  he  would  have  any  feeling 
of  kindness.  Anything  is  better  than  that — it  is 
better  that  they  should  suffer,  than  that  he  should 
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become  what  he  would  become,  if  they  were  not 
separated.  And  yet  it  seems  hard  that  I  must  do 
it  all.  I  have  not  experienced  so  much  affection 
that  I  can  afford  to  lose  hers.  When  she  turns 
against  me — as  she  will — no  one  will  love  me.  My 
sisters  are  kind,  they  like  me,  but  they  love  no  one 
but  their  children,  and  they  will  not  let  me  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  Mortimer  is  not  even 
that,  he  has  not  even  the  grace  to  conceal  his  dis- 
taste for  my  appearance.  My  mother  only  wishes 
to  see  me  married.  Eugenia  —  Oh,  Eugenia, 
Eugenia,  there  is  a  little  love  for  me  in  your  heart, 
and  I  must  utterly  destroy  it !" 

Whether  or  not  there  was  any  truth  in  Isabella's 
bitter  soliloquy,  the  exclamation  with  which  she 
concluded — for  the  words  escaped  her  lips — were 
mistaken.  If  Eugenia  had  given  her  love,  she 
did  not  withdraw  it,  because  the  object  became  a 
cause  of  pain  to  her.  She  loved  people  for  what 
they  were,  not  for  what  they  did,  and  the  action 
which  first  bound  the  cousins  closely  together,  was 
that  in  which  the  one  did  all  in  her  power  to  wreck 
the  happiness  of  the  other. 

For  Isabella  never  hesitated  as  to  her  own  and 
Eugenia's  duty.  How  she — the  most  truthful 
and  conscientious  of  human  beings, — ever  brought 
herself  to  believe  that  it  was  right  to  make  a 
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solemn  vow,  which  could  not  be  kept,  to  under- 
take for  the  rest  of  life  to  act  a  lie — need  not  be 
required,  as  it  is  such  a  common  occurrence,  but 
she  was  fully  persuaded  of  it.  Mortimer  must 
not  suffer,  was  the  key-note  of  all  her  thoughts  on 
the  subject.  She  had  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  it  was  not  an  altogether  unprecedented  oc- 
currence that  a  girl  of  seventeen  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  first  love,  and  yet  that  most  married 
people  managed  to  be  tolerably  happy  together,  or 
to  seem  so  to  the  world.  She  knew  that  if  her 
brother  loved  any  human  being,  it  was  Eugenia, 
and  she  thought  that  a  strong  affection  on  one  side 
was  enough  to  marry  upon.  Eugenia  would  never 
discover  any  fault,  she  thought,  in  a  husband  so 
devoted  to  her  as  he  would  be ;  and  with  an  un- 
selfish delicacy,  which  might  have  touched  even 
his  heart  if  he  could  have  known  it,  she  considered 
how  she  should  so  act  as  to  conceal  the  ungrateful 
neglect  of  herself  which  would,  she  feared,  discover 
his  real  character.  And,  whether  excusably  or 
inexcusably,  she  continued  fixed  in  her  resolution 
of  breaking  off  all  intercourse  between  the  lovers, 
and  urging  upon  Eugenia  a  marriage  in  which  her 
heart  would  have  no  share,  as  soon  as  she  could 
find  a  convenient  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  first  time  she  had  mentioned  the  subject 
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again  was  the  same  evening  in  which  Maurice's 
silence  and  abstraction  at  the  dinner  party  had 
roused  his  father's  anger.  All  through  that  day 
and  the  preceding,  the  heart  of  each  had  beat  fast 
at  the  arrival  of  every  visitor,  and  they  scarcely 
knew  whether  or  not  it  was  a  relief  that  the  one 
expected  had  not  come.  But  Isabella  knew  that 
his  absence  would  be  short,  and  when  the  two 
were  alone  together  in  the  evening — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fletcher  having  gone  to  spend  it  with  a  friend,  and 
the  children  being  in  bed,  she  felt  she  must  speak 
again. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  nearly 
dark.  The  fine  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks 
had  broken  up,  and  the  heavy  rain,  which  had 
confined  them  to  the  house  all  day,  now  plashing 
against  the  window  pane,  and  mingling  with  the 
sighing  of  the  wind,  harmonized  well  with  the 
feelings  of  both.  Eugenia  had  some  needle- work 
in  her  hand,  but  had  long  ceased  to  occupy 
herself  with  it,  so  that  she  had  not  noticed  the 
departing  daylight,  and  the  candles  were  not 
lighted. 

"  Eugenia,"  said  Isabella  at  last,  with  the  awk- 
ward abruptness  habitual  to  her  on  sunh  occasions, 
"  I  think  it  very  likely  Captain  Delamere  may  call 
to-morrow." 
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Eugenia  dropped  her  work  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

"  Let  me  speak  of  it  once  for  all,  and  then  never 
again,  Eugenia.  God  knows  it  is  no  pleasant 
subject  for  me  !  You  must  marry  Mortimer." 

"  Though  I  cannot  love  him." 

"  You  will  love  him.     This  is  a  passing  fancy." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Nobody  marries  the  person  they  wish, — no 
woman  at  least.  Oh,  Eugenia,  you  must  not  give 
him  up.  Think  of  my  father,  think  what  he 
must  feel,  if  he  knows  what  passes  on  earth,  and 
should  see  that  you  mean  to  break  his  son's  heart, 
his  only  son.  Think  how  happy  you  and  Mor- 
timer were  all  last  summer,  at  Estridge,  when  you 
used  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning  and  stay  in 
the  woods  the  whole  day.  That  will  all  come 
back,  it  will  be  just  the  same.  He  loves  you  just 
as  much,  he  will  never  change.  You  are  his  idol, 
he  would  do  anything  for  you,  he  would  die  joyfully 
to  save  you  a  moment's  pain.  You  can  do  exactly 
what  you  like  with  him.  If  you  give  him  up  you 
will  be  answerable  for  any  evil  he  may  take  to, — I 
think  it  would  turn  his  head  to  lose  you.  I  have 
never  seen  any  man  so  much  thought  of,  so  much 
admired  and  courted  as  he  has  been.  Oh,  it  can- 
not be  but  that  he  will  make  you  happy !" 
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"  Bell,  dear  Bell,  don't  mix  up  together  things 
that  it  wrings  my  heart  to  remember,  and  things 
that  I  do  not  value  at  the  worth  of  a  straw — not 
at  this  moment,  when  I  must  give  up  all !  Let  us 
speak  truth  now,  if  I  must  act  a  part  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  You  say  those  things  will  come  back, 
and  be  the  same.  Could  you  amuse  yourself  with 
the  toys  you  played  with  as  a  child  ?  If  you  had 
suddenly  lost  your  sight,  would  it  be  the  same  to 
you  to  stand  before  the  most  beautiful  landscape  you 
ever  saw,  as  it  is  now?  Shall  I  be  ever  the  same 
again  ?  Oh,  no — no,  never ;  it  is  the  deepest, 
truest  feeling  of  my  life,  and  if  it  does  not  last  as 
long  as  life,  it  will  be  a  poor,  miserable  part  of  me 
that  survives  it.  I  cannot  wish  to  lose  it,  I  must 
lose  my  love  for  all  that  is  noble,  if  I  lose  my  love 
for  him  !" 

"  You  may  love  all  that  is  noble  in  a  person, 
without  loving  him  in  that  sort  of  way." 

"  You  can  speak  so,  who  do  not  love.  If  you 
knew  him  as  I  do,  if  you  had  been  as  much  with 
him  in  his  family,  if  you  had  heard  so  much  of 
his  inmost  feelings  as  I  have,  you  could  not  speak 
so.  Oh,  Isabella,  mine  has  been  a  selfish  life  ! — I 
see  it  now — I  daresay  you  think  I  care  very  little 
for  what  is  right,  but  you  do  not  know  how 
he  has  changed  me, — how,  loving  a  person  like 
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that,  who  is  quite  good  and  high-minded,  makes 
one  grow  somewhat  the  same.  All  the  good 
there  is  in  me  is  bound  up  with  this  feeling.  I  do 
not  wonder  you  think  it  a  transient  fancy,  but  oh, 

if  you  had  ever  loved " 

«  if !» 

"  I  know  you  love  a  great  many  people,  but  I 
mean  in  that  way, — then  you  would  know  that 
these  are  things  that  you  must  either  forget  utterly, 
or  go  on  loving  as  you  have  begun.  That  sort  of 
loving  may  die,  but  cannot  change.  And  when  I 
forget  them,  I  shall  forget  all  that  is  best  and 
highest,  all  the  hopes  I  have  of  growing  better, 
and  more  worthy  of  such  a  love." 

Her  voice  was  almost  inaudible  as  she  concluded, 
and  as  the  flickering  firelight  shone  upon  her  face  it 
showed  a  glow  of  such  intense  feeling,  such  strange 
rapture,  even  in  that  moment,  when  she  had  her- 
self said  she  must  give  up  all,  that  her  cousin 
could  not  bear  to  see  it.  She  walked  to  the  window } 
and  resting  her  burning  forehead  against  the  panes, 
she  looked  out  on  the  dark,  cloudy  sky  in  silence. 
She  had  stood  thus  for  a  few  moments,  when  her 
cousin's  arms  were  thrown  round  her  and  she  was 
drawn  away. 

11  But,  dearest  cousin,  don't  look   so  wretched. 
You  need  not  be  unhappy.     Oh,  indeed — if  you 
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will  let  me  say  so — you  do  owe  him  something,  for 
he  has  made  me  feel  what  a  wretch  I  have  been  to 
you." 

"  Did  he  ever  speak  of  me,  then  ?" 
"  He  never  said  much,  but  always  in  a  way  that 
shewed  me  how  he  admired  and  respected  you,  and 
made  me  feel  ashamed  of  the  way  I  had  behaved 
to  you.  Once  I  had  said  something  very  rude  to 
you,  I  forget  what  about,  but  1  remember  so  well 
the  grave  way  he  said,  when  you  were  gone  out  of 
the  room,  '  Miss  Grenville  must  have  suffered 
very  much  from  anxiety.'  Are  you  ill,  dear  ?" 

"  I — oh,  no  ;  I  am  quite  well, — but  let  us  forget 
all  this.  Let  us  think  of  what  must  be  now,  not 
of  what  is  past.  Don't  be  vexed,  dear  Jenny, 
remember  all  these  things  if  they  make  you  hap- 
pier, but  let  us  speak  of  them  no  more." 

"  No  more,"  repeated  Eugenia,  as  if  she  could 
not  realise  that  all  was  past. 

"  You  will  not  give  up  poor  Mortimer  ?" 

"  I  will  marry  him  if  he  still  wishes  it,  when  he 

sees " 

"  Do  you  wish  them  to  fight  a  duel,  Eugenia  ?" 
"  I  cannot  pretend  to  feel  what  I  don't." 
"  Pretend  nothing,   but  don't  mention  his  name 
to  Mortimer,  I  entreat  you." 

"  Very  weU.     What  must  I  do  ?" 
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"  Let  Captain  Delamere  see  that  he  has  no  chance." 
There  was  the  expected  burst  of  tears,  but   be- 
tween her  sobs  came  a  faint,  heart-broken, 
"  HI  try." 

<l  God  bless  you,  dearest,  and  give  you  strength." 
"  But  you  must  help  me,  Isabella.     You  must 
keep  him  away — you  must  come  between  us." 

"  I  will,"  almost  groaned  Isabella,  with  such 
misery  in  her  voice  as  must  have  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one  less  absorbed  by  her  own  sorrow 
than  Eugenia.  She  saw  that  she  was  undertaking 
to  interfere  between  the  two,  whose  love  was  the 
most  completely  mutual  of  any  she  had  ever  seen, 
and  to  interfere  in  such  a  manner,  as  taken  into 
conjunction  with  her  mother's  manosuvres,  would 
give  one  of  them  cause  to  look  upon  her  with 
anything  but  respect.  Towards  the  only  man  who 
had  ever  inspired  her  with  interest,  she  was  to 
behave  with  apparent  indelicacy,  and  real  cruelty. 
Let  her  not  be  blamed  if  at  that  moment  she  regard- 
ed Eugenia's  sufferings  with  something  like  envy. 
Eugenia  had  to  inflict  as  much  suffering  as  she  ; 
but  she  had  not  at  the  same  time  to  give  rise  to 
those  mortifying  suspicions  which  are,  perhaps, 
among  the  hardest  trials  a  woman  is  called  upon  to 
endure. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Fare  thee  well !  thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Seared  in  heart,  and  lone  and  blighted, 
More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die." 

BYRON. 

THERE  happened  to  be  a  levee  the  next  day  at 
Carlton  House,  and  the  fact  was  remarked  upon  at 
the  breakfast- table.  By  Isabella  and  Eugenia  the 
remark  was  heard  as  a  criminal  might  hear  of  a 
day's  respite  from  his  doom,  as  Maurice  had  men- 
tioned in  his  last  visit  that  he  meant  to  attend  the 
next  levee. 

But  the  respite  was  imaginary  ;  their  doom  came 
unexpectedly  upon  them.  Maurice  rode  down  in 
the  afternoon,  and  found  Mrs.  Fletcher  alone  in 
the  drawing-room.  She  seemed  much  pleased  to 
see  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  spend  the 
evening  there. 
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"  It  is  Emily's  birth-day,  and  the  children  are 
going  to  have  tea  on  the  lawn :  she  has  a  little 
party.  She  wanted  me  to  invite  you,  you  have 
made  yourself  such  a  favourite  with  her,  but  I  told 
her  I  could  not  ask  a  gentleman  to  take  a  six  miles' 
ride  to  attend  her  fete.  There  was  such  a  dread- 
ful disappointment  among  the  children  just  now, 
when  you  were  pronounced  galloping  down  the 
road,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  Lord  Linton,  who  is 
not  such  an  imprudently  good-natured  play-fellow 
as  you  have  been.  But  you  do  not  look  very  fit 
to  join  a  noisy  party  of  children,  has  the  heat  been 
too  much  for  you  ?" 

"  No,  not  at  all,  thank  you ;  but  I  think — Did 
you  say  you  had  company  ?" 

"  Emily  has,  but  none  of  an  advanced  age." 

"  I  thought  you  mentioned  Lord " 

"  Oh,  Lord  Linton.  He  called  this  afternoon. 
I  think  he  is  still  in  the  garden  with  my  nieces  and 
the  children.  I  see  some  of  them  in  the  hay-field. 
Emily  was  so  very  anxious  the  hay  should  not  be 
all  cut  before  her  birth-day  !  It  is  such  a  charm- 
ing amusement  for  them.  But  I  am  sure  you 
had  better  not  join  them.  You  look  quite  fagged." 
"  Thank  you  !"  said  Maurice  absently  ;  he  was 
watching  the  group  in  the  hay  field,  and  was  too 
nearsighted  to  distinguish  the  figures.  "  Oh,  no, 
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I'll  join  them.  A  game  of  romps  with  your 
children  will  be  just  the  recreation  for  my  state  of 
mind,  after  the  levee.  I'll  go  to  the  hayfield." 

"  My  nieces  are  not  there  I  see,  but  you  will  find 
them  somewhere  about.  I  think  Emily  took  them 
to  the  gold  and  silver  pheasants." 

Maurice  made  his  exit  through  the  window. 
As  he  did  so  he  resolved  that  before  he  re-entered 
the  room  this  fever  of  suspense  should  be  exchanged 
for  "  the  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,"  or — 

No,  he  would  not  admit  an  alternative.  Lord 
Linton's  shafts  were  harmless.  He  could  not 
change  Eugenia's  heart,  and  that,  Maurice  knew, 
was  his  own.  And  yet  his  heart  beat  fast  as  he 
opened  the  enclosure  where  the  children  kept  their 
pets,  and  where  the  pheasants  were  being  exhibited 
to  an  admiring  group  of  spectators.  Maurice  only 
saw  two  figures,  standing  somewhat  apart  from  the 
rest.  The  face  he  longed  to  gaze  upon  was  hidden 
behind  the  broad  brim  of  a  straw  hat ;  but  why 
did  his  heart  contract  with  a  spasm  of  pain  as  he 
recognised  the  other?  What  was  there  in  that 
vapid  face,  with  its  small  mouth  constantly  curved 
into  a  languid  smile,  its  air  of  fashionable  exclusive- 
ness  and  aristocratic  ennui,  to  produce  that  ex- 
pression of  almost  fear  ? — to  drive  the  colour  from 
his  face,  and  so  entirely  deprive  him  of  all  presence 
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of  mind,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  Isabella,  who 
came  forward  to  greet  him  ?  What  need  he  fear 
from  such  a  rival  as  Lord  Linton,  if  rival  he  were  ? 
Did  he  not  know  Eugenia  loved  him,  what  danger 
was  there  in  her  addressing  the  pretty  little  Vis- 
count, which  she  did  not  appear  to  have  been  doing 
with  any  great  civility,  moreover  ? 

Lord  Linton  was  the  first  to  perceive  Maurice 
after  Isabella,  who  had  quitted  the  enclosure  for  a 
moment.  He  addressed  him  with  a  manner  of 
languid  condescension,  and  drawled  out  a  congratu- 
lation on  his  new  appointment,  which  was  so  insig- 
nificant as  to  make  any  congratulation  almost  in- 
sulting. 

"  I  did  hear  a  rumour  in  the  autumn  of  that 
place  in  the  War  Office  being  intended  for  you, 
Captain  Delamere, — he,  he,  he !  a  snug  berth  it 
would  have  been.  Too  bad  these  things  getting 
about,  it  must  have  been  a  disappointment  indeed  ! 

Lprd  L is  too  indiscreet  for  a  minister,  strange 

how  things  get  talked  of,  and  the  curious  reasons 
people  invent.  The  official  world  does  not  keep 
clear  of  gossip,  after  all !" 

"  Never  suspect  a  man  means  to  insult  you  till 
he  knocks  you  down,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  but 
surely  even  he  would  have  admitted  an  exception 
in  this  case.  A  quaker  might  almost  have  been 
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excused  for  forgetting  his  pacific  principles,  on 
being  patronized  with  so  apparent  a  contempt. 
There  was  something  in  the  little  mincing  giggle, 
and  the  indolent  drawl  that  would  be  more  intoler- 
able, it  should  seem,  to  a  man  of  spirit  than  more 
open  insult.  Was  Maurice  a  man  of  spirit  ?  Did 
he  call  men  scoundrels  behind  their  back,  and  sub- 
mit so  tamely  to  be  insulted  by  them  face  to  face  ? 
Unless  the  manner  in  which  he  switched  his  own 
boot  with  his  riding  whip  can  be  interpreted  into 
the  expression  of  a  desire  to  chastise  the  little  fop's 
insolence,  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  He  was  not 
ever  remarkable  for  repartee,  every  one  knew  that 
his  easy  temper  was  no  very  punctilious  guardian  of 
his  own  dignity,  in  trifles  at  all  events.  But  few 
of  his  friends,  probably,  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  his  behaviour  on  the  present  occasion. 
Eugenia's  face  expressed  her  astonishment  very 
plainly. 

"  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  had  succeeded  at  last — " 
his  Lordship  was  going  on,  but  was  almost  upset 
by  the  way  little  Emily  bounced  past  him  and  ran 
up  to  Maurice,  whom  she  perceived  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  flow  of  petty  malice  which  was 
doubtless  coming,  was  overpowered  by  her  vocife- 
rous expressions  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  her 
friend.  But  both  seemed  to  produce  an  equal 
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effect  upon  him ;  he  stood  silent  and,  except  for 
the  switching  movement  with  his  whip,  immovable. 
In  vain  she  held  up  her  new  doll  before  him  to 
attract  his  attention,  he  seemed  not  to  see  her, 
and  when  at  length  her  energetic  pulls  at  his  coat 
flaps  aroused  his  attention,  he  seemed  wakened 
out  of  a  dream,  some  such  dream,  probably,  as 
oppresses  the  slumbers  of  fever,  where  some  paltry 
insect  is  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  of  tor- 
ment. Dante  speaks  of  those  who  were  condemned 
to  an  eternity  of  such  punishment  as  envying  even 
those  who  suffered  worse  tortures  ;  and  perhaps 
there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  rather  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  a  lion,  than  be  stung]  to  death  by  a 
wasp.  When  the  imperious  little  lady  succeeded 
in  attracting  Maurice's  notice,  he  looked  down  and 
said  a  few  good-natured  words,  and  then  approach- 
ing Lord  Linton,  who  had  turned  to  speak  to 
Eugenia,  he  seemed  about  to  address  him.  But 
this  Eugenia  seemed  determined  he  should  not  do  : 
she  was  in  the  middle  of  some  message  to  be  given 
to  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  and  spun  it  out  to 
such  an  interminable  length,  that  Maurice  was 
obliged  to  speak  to  Isabella  before  it  was  ended. 
Probably  no  two  people  ever  derived  less  gratifica- 
tion from  a  conversation  before.  Maurice's  words, 
if  taken  down  verbatim,  might  have  qualified  him 
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as  candidate  for  an  idiot  asylum,  and  Isabella's 
were  little  more  coherent.  In  the  middle  of  it  she 
dropped  a  little  brooch  she  wore  ;  common  civility 
obliged  him  to  help  her  to  look  for  it,  which  his 
short  sight  made  a  tedious  business,  and  when  he 
had  found  it  and  looked  round,  Lord  Linton  was 
gone,  Eugenia  was  scattering  grain  for  the 
pheasants. 

"  Oh,  that  nasty  cock  of  yours,  Emmy !"  said 
Stephen,  "  how  he  does  gobble  it  up.  He  won't 
leave  a  grain  for  mine." 

"  But  yours  is  such  a  coward,  Stephen.  Look 
how  he  runs  away  when  mine  comes  near  him." 

"  Well,  it  is  much  worse  to  be  greedy  than 
cowardly." 

"  Oh,  no,  Stephen,  it  is  a  great  deal  worse  to  be 
cowardly." 

"  I  am  sure  it  isn't.     Is  it,  Jenny  ?  " 

"What,  dear?" 

"  Isn't  it  worse  to  be  cowardly  than  greedy  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes." 

"Captain  Delamere,"  said  Isabella,  "you  look  as 
if  the  heat  here  was  too  much  for  you.  Shall  we 
not  come  into  the  long  walk  ?  " 

"  Nothing  is  ever  too  hot  for  me,  thank  you," 
he  replied,  quite  courteously,  but  shewing,  as  plainly 
as  possible  to  him,  how  much  he  wished  to  get  rid 
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of  her.  She  felt  as  if  she  could  hardly  bear  it, 
even  for  Eugenia,  and  for  a  moment  she  was  silent, 
and  he  turned  to  her  cousin.  He  was  beginning 
some  speech  to  her,  when  Isabella  interrupted  him 
by  asking  Eugenia  to  put  back  the  corn  which  had 
been  brought  out  for  the  pheasants. 

"  How  stingy  you  are,  Bell,  putting  back  that 
little  handful !  Oh  !  there  is  Fatima,"  as  the  door 
was  opened  leading  from  the  enclosure  into  the 
stable  yard. 

"  May  we  have  a  ride  on  her,  Captain  ?  You 
must  let  me,  because  I'm  seven  to-day." 

He  lifted  little  Emily  on  to  the  saddle,  and  led 
her  once  or  twice  round  the  yard. 
"  Do  let  me  have  a  canter,  Captain." 
"  I  am  afraid  you  will  tumble  off,  and  what  will 
your  mamma  do  to  me  then?  " 

"  Oh,  she  won't  mind  !     I  am  not  a  bit  afraid. 
Do  look  at  me,  Jenny — where  is  Jenny  ? 
'*  She  is  gone  in,  she  is  tired,"  said  Isabella. 
"  I'm  sure  she  wasn't  tired,  she  only  came   out 
just   before  we  gave  the  pheasants  their  dinner. 
Why  did  you  send  her  in,  cousin  Bell  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  send  her  in."  Maurice  was  struck 
by  the  manner  in  which  this  was  said,  it  was  not 
that  in  which  most  people  would  repel  the  pertness 
of  a  spoilt  child. 
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When  the  children  had  had  rides  enough  on 
Fatima's  back,  Maurice  had  to  accompany  them 
to  make  hay  in  the  field.  Isabella  wondered  at 
the  unselfishness  with  which  he  complied  with  all 
their  requisitions,  little  in  accordance  with  his  in- 
clinations as  they  must  have  been  at  that  moment. 
No  impatient  word  or  gesture  betrayed  the  fever  of 
his  soul,  he  accommodated  himself  to  all  their 
wishes  with  untiring  patience ;  but  children  discover 
more  surely  than  their  elders  any  effort  in  com- 
panionship, and  he  was  released  sooner  than  he 
could  have  hoped,  though  not  before  what  seemed 
a  weary  age  to  him.  As  he  and  Isabella  crossed 
the  lawn  together,  she,  to  break  the  awkward 
silence,  remarked  on  the  battered  appearance  of  the 
roses,  after  the  last  night's  rain. 

"  They  are  quite  over  for  this  year,  I  am  afraid," 
said  she,  not  expecting  any  answer. 

"  Yes,  their  beauty  is  past !"  he  said  in  a  tone 
that  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  reply. 

"  Shall  you  mind  a  noisy  tea  instead  of  dinner  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Fletcher,  when,  weary  and  jaded,  he  re- 
entered  the  room  to  which  he  hoped  to  have 
returned  the  affianced  husband  of  Eugenia. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  he  replied,  so  wearily,  so 
undelightedly,  that  Mrs.  Fletcher  thought  him 
worn  out  with  the  haymaking.  He  evaded  her 
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enquiries  in  a  manner  of  such  evidently  forced 
liveliness,  that  she  turned  to  Isabella,  and  asked  her 
how  she  could  let  the  children  take  so  much  ad- 
vantage of  his  good  nature. 

"I  trusted  to  your  sense,  Bell;  and,  by  the 
bye,  poor  Jenny  seems  quite  tired  out  too.  It 
is  very  unlucky.  It  is  almost  too  hot  for  out-door 
play." 

"  I  will  ask  her  if  she  will  take  tea  upstairs," 
said  Isabella,  escaping. 

"  And  you  sit  down  and  rest,  Captain  Delamere. 
You  look  quite  ill.  There — don't  contradict  me. 
Sit  down  on  that  sofa  and  read  the  newspaper. 
Pray  do  not  say  a  word." 

How  thankful  was  Maurice  to  the  kind,  motherly 
little  woman  for  the  injunctions  of  silence  she  laid 
upon  him,  which  were  faithfully  obeyed  by  him 
during  the  next  half  hour !  Meantime,  a  conver- 
sation was  going  on  in  the  room  above. 

"  Will  you  come  down  to  tea,  dear  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.     What  would  be  best?" 

"  I  would  not  urge  it,  if  you  feel  unequal  to  it ; 
but  it  must  come,  sooner  or  later." 

"  I  will  come,  then ;  but — oh  !  it  is  worse  than 
I  expected  !" 

"The  worst  is  over,  I  hope.  He  has  seen  per- 
fectly what  you  mean  to  do." 
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"  Oh  !  Isabella,  what  is  he  thinking  of  me  ?" 

"  And  of  me  ?"  thought  Isabella ;  but  she  said, 
almost  roughly,  "  There  is  no  use  thinking  about 
that  now.  You  must  go  through  with  it/' 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot." 

Isabella  sat  down  on  the  bed  beside  her,  and 
went  over  all  the  old  ground  again — Mortimer's 
love  for  her — all  she  owed  to  him — the  ennobling 
influence  she  might  have  upon  him — the  dangers 
in  which  she  would  plunge  him  by  giving  him  up. 
Eugenia's  good  sense  told  her  the  futility  of  these 
arguments.  But  she  could  not  break  the  heart  of 
her  uncle's  son,  and  she  was  of  an  age  to  be  very 
credulous  as  to  the  brittleness  of  hearts.  When 
Isabella's  intreaty — as  it  was,  in  fact — came  to  a 
conclusion,  she  passionately  exclaimed  that  she 
wished  she  was  dead — she  wished  she  could  die 
that  moment.  Her  .cousin  had  an  orthodox  horror 
of  such  wishes,  and  preached  a  little  homily,  from 
which  neither  preacher  nor  hearer  derived  much 
comfort. 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk, 
Isabella,  who  do  not  love  him." 

Isabella  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Dear  Bell,  dear  cousin,  forgive  me.  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  am  not  myself.  Don't — don't  be  un- 
happy. I  did  not  mean  to  speak  so  coldly." 
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"He  would  be  just  as  unhappy  if  you  were 
dead,  Eugenia." 

"  No  !  no  I  no  !  He  would  not  think  me  a  heart- 
less, wicked,  perfidious — oh  !"  and  she  writhed, 
like  one  in  bodily  pain. 

"  It  is  out  of  the  question  your  coming  down. 
I  will  bring  your  tea  up-stairs." 

"I  will  come/'  she  exclaimed,  springing  up, 
with  something  of  her  old  perverseness.  "  It  must 
come  some  time.  It  had  better  be  now.  I 
will  get  through  it  all  now ;  and  then,  perhaps — 
perhaps — " 

"  Oh !  Eugenia,  you  frighten  me.  One  must 
be  very  good  indeed  to  wish  to  die !" 

"  There  can  be  nothing  so  dreadful  as  this  in 
the  other  world — to  have  to  make  him  miserable, 
and  seem  not  to  care.  No — you  may  call  it  wicked 
if  you  will,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  If  this  were  to 
go  on  always,  it  would  be  hell  to  me." 

"It  cannot  be  right  to  take  it  so.  I  don't 
want  to  preach  to  you,  God  knows;  but  this  is 
His  will." 

She  shook  her  head.     "  I  don't  believe  it." 
"  Then  you  don't  believe  in  God  !" 
"  I  don't  believe  it  is  His   will  that  Maurice 
should  be  punished  for  my  sins." 

"  We  all  suffer  for  each  others'  sins." 
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"  Our  sins  are  not  God's  will,  though." 
"  Oh  !  my  own  dearest  Eugenia !  this  is  not 
right.  Oh  !  that  I  had  words — that  I  could  speak 
rightly — but  I  cannot.  I  only  know  that  this 
spirit  is  wrong,  and  will  make  you  more  miserable ; 
and  that  you  will  never  find  peace  until — " 

"  Until  I  know  that  he  is  happy.  Bell,  I  can't 
be  a  hypocrite.  I  am  afraid  I  love  him  more  than 
God.  It  is  no  use  talking  any  religion  to  me." 

"Nor  any  thing  else  just  now,"  thought  Isa- 
bella, and  said  no  more  till  she  was  ready  to  go 
down. 

"  Your  hair  is  tumbling  down.  Let  me  arrange 
it  for  you.  You  must  not  look — you  must  not 
show  what  you  feel." 

"  No  fear  of  that.  I  look  so  well  and  happy — 
ha  !  ha  !  There — that  will  do.  Now  we  will  go 
down." 

But  when  she  reached  the  door,  she  suddenly 
threw  herself  into  her  cousin's  arms. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  him  once,  Bell !  Let  me  tell 
him  how  it  is — and  I  will  never  see  him  or  speak 
to  him  again !" 

"  You  talk  nonsense  !  Be  a  woman,  Eugenia ! 
Come — we  must  go  down  !" 

The  table  was  spread  upon  the  lawn,  under  the 
shade  of  a  lime-tree,  now  all  alive  with  the  hum  of 
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bees  in  the  blossom.  There  were  several  other 
children  besides  the  little  Fletchers,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  their  grown-up  relatives.  Isabella  and  Eugenia 
each  took  one  end  of  the  table,  and  Maurice  seated 
himself  beside  the  latter. 

"  Coffee  or  tea,  Captain  Delamere  ?"  she  said, 
turning  to  him,  when  the  children  were  seated. 

"  If  you  please." 

"  I  asked  you  if  you  would  take  coffee  or  tea." 

"  Some  of  yours,  if  you  please."    \ 

"  It  is  coffee.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  find  it 
very  good." 

"  It  is  cold — very  cold."  The  cup  was  steam- 
ing. 

"  You  had  better  take  some  of  my  cousin's  tea." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  with  emphasis.  "  When  once 
I  have  chosen,  I  never  change." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  You  are  sorry  !" 

"  I  thought  none  of  us  were  incapable  of  im- 
provement." 

"Eugenia!" 

"  Stephen,  ask  Mrs.  Campbell  if  she  will  take 
another  cup  of  coffee.  Emily,  hand  me  some 
strawberries." 

There  was  a  large  dish  close  to  Maurice, 
which  he  handed  to  her,  but  she  declined  taking 
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any,  and  took  a  few  bunches  from  the  dish  Emily 
brought. 

"  I  understood  you  to  ask  for  strawberries," 
faltered  he. 

"  You  understood  me  wrongly.  I  meant  cur- 
rants." 

"  Is  that  often  the  case  ?" 

"  Is  what  often  the  case  ?  that  I  prefer  one  fruit 
to  another  ?" 

"  That  I  misunderstand  you." 

"  I  often  misunderstand  myself,  at  all  events — 
and  I  very  often  assert  the  female  prerogative  of 
changing  my  mind." 

"  There  is  no  hope  for  a  man  attaining  that  art 
then  ?" 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  men's  minds. 
— Don't  give  Johnny  any  more  cake,  Emily,  he 
has  had  plenty." 

"  Won't  you  have  some,  Jenny  ?  you  haven't 
eaten  any." 

She  took  it,  but  only  to  crumble  up  and  feed  the 
little  dog  with. 

"  Oh,  Jenny,  what  lots  of  cake  you  are  giving 
Blanche,  you  will  teach  her  to  beg,"  said  one  of 
the  children. 

"  Are  you  apt  to  teach  that  ?"  asked  Maurice 
in  the  low  voice  in  which  the  whole  of  this  con- 
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versation  had  taken  place.  She  made  no  reply, 
but  her  arm  shook  so  that  the  coffee  she  was 
pouring  out,  ran  down  in  a  brown  lake  on  the 
table  cloth. 

"  You  are  not  well,  Miss  Churchill,"  said  Mau- 
rice, with  such  entreaty  in  his  voice,  such  a  strange 
mixture  of  sadness  and  hope,  that  she  felt  her 
hardest,  roughest  armour  necessary  to  ward  off 
such  strokes. 

"  I  am  perfectly  well.  I  never  was  better  in 
my  life." 

"  I  thought  you  looked  fatigued." 

"  You  interpreted  my  looks  very  wrongly." 

"  I  did  indeed." 

"  This  sort  of  tiresome  business  always  makes 
me  very  hot.  I  shall  get  quite  comfortable  when 
everybody  is  gone." 

He  rose  suddenly,  and  walked  away.  She 
hoped  he  was  gone  ;  but  some  time  after,  when  she 
was  sitting  down  to  play  dance  music  for  the 
children,  he  entered  the  room  and  approached  her 
with  a  roll  of  music  in  his  hand. 

"This  is  the  song  I  was  speaking  of,  Miss 
Churchill.  It  is  an  old  copy  of  my  mother's  ;  she 
charged  me  to  say  how  happy  she  would  be  if  you 
would  keep  it ;  she  could  not  find  any  new  copy  at 
the  music  shops,  it  is  out  of  print." 
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"Thank  you.  I  will  copy  it,  and  it  shall  be 
returned  on  the  first  opportunity." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not,  after  all,  think  it  worth 
copying.  It  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine" 

She  opened  the  old  yellow  leaves,  looked  at  the 
"  Ann  Caroline  King,"  in  a  school-girl  hand  in  the 
corner,  and  glanced  over  the  words.  They  were  a 
profession  of  undying  constancy  and  devotion  to 
one  object,  about  the  usual  calibre  of  song  words. 

"  The  music  may  be  very  well,  but  I  do  not  like 
the  words,"  said  she. 

"  You  do  not  like  them  ?" 

"  No,  not  at  all,  as  I  have  a  horror  of  con- 
stancy ;  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  tell  so  many 
lies.  If  the  music  is  pretty,  I  may,  perhaps,  find 
other  words  to  suit  it." 

She  sat  down  to  play  to  the  children,  and  Mau- 
rice retired  into  a  corner,  where  he  should  be  shel- 
tered from  their  solicitations.  How  short  a  time 
since  he  had  listened  before  in  the  same  spot,  and 
how  all  was  changed.  Something  in  the  common- 
place country  air  Eugenia  was  playing — or  rather 
in  the  manner  she  played  it — harmonized  strangely 
with  his  feelings.  He  could  have  fancied  a  fierce 
energy  about  it,  like  the  expression  of  intolerable 
misery,  though  certainly  he  was  the  only  one  of  that 
company  on  whom  the  impression  was  made.  She 
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continued  to  play,  and  he  to  sit  immoveable  in  his 
dark  corner,  till  the  children  dispersed. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher,  "  if  you 
are  not  very  tired,  do  give  us  a  song.  Captain 
Delamere  has  quite  worn  himself  out  in  the  child- 
ren's service,  it  is  but  fair  he  should  have  some 
reward,  and  I  know  a  song  would  be  what  he 
would  like  best." 

"  She  is  very  tired,"  interposed  Isabella. 

But  Eugenia  said  decidedly, 

"  No  I  am  not  the  least  tired — I  will  sing." 

She  was  some  time  hunting  in  an  old  portfolio. 
Her  cousin  asked  her  what  she  was  looking  for. 

"  I  have  found  it  now,"  said  she ;  and  seating 
herself  at  the  piano,  she  sang  with  wonderful  dis- 
tinctness and  emphasis  the  following  lines — 

"  'Tis  o'er — the  transient  madness  past, 

And  I  again  am  free, 
Released  from  slavery  at  last, 
To  my  own  heart  and  thee ! 

"  Nay — not  my  heart,  that  ne'er  was  thine, 

Whate'er  my  fancy  deemed  ; 
The  image  in  its  secret  shrine 
Was  such  as  thine  once  seemed. 

"  I  ask  not  by  what  potent  charm 

Thou  wore'st  that  shape  for  me, 
On  me  it  works  no  further  harm  : 
Thee  as  thou  art,  I  see, 
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"  I  still  unmoved,  unchanged  remain 

To  that  bright  image  true, 
It  only  in  my  heart  must  reign  ; 
For  ever  then — adieu ! " 

When  the  last  note  had  ceased  to  sound,  Mrs. 
Fletcher  remarked  that  Maurice  had  silently  quitted 
the  room.  "  He  must  have  been  very  tired  to  for- 
get his  usual  politeness  so  far,"  said  she. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Each,  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  joy  or  woe, 

Our  hermit  spirits  dwell,  and  range  apart. 
Our  eyes  see  all  around,  in  gloom  or  glow', 

Hues  of  their  own,  fresh  borrowed  from  the  heart." 

KEBLE. 

ABOUT  ten  o'clock  that  evening — an  evening 
so  clear  that,  though  there  was  no  moon,  it  was 
scarcely  dark  even  at  that  hour — as  Lady  Delamere 
was  sitting  dressed  for  an  evening  party,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  carriage,.  Maurice  entered  the  drawing- 
room  suddenly,  deadly  pale,  with  his  coat  covered 
with  dust. 

"  Maurice,  you  have  been  thrown  !"  cried  his 
mother,  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

He  sunk  down  on  the  sofa  beside  her,  and 
groaned  faintly.  A  bottle  of  perfume  stood  on  the 
table.  She  deluged  his  face  and  hands  with  it. 

"  Don't  be  frightened.     There  is  no  new  injury. 
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It's  only  my  arm.     Don't  touch  it,  dear  mother. 
Let  me  be  quiet  a  moment." 

These  sentences  were  gasped  out  between  spasms 
of  pain,  which  seemed  almost  to  deprive  him  of 
the  power  of  utterance. 

"  You  have  broken  your  arm,"  she  said,  trying 
to  speak  quietly. 

"No — no — I  assure  you  it  is  merely — I  will 
tell  you  how  it  was.  I  was  at  Roehampton,  and 
was  riding  home  rather  late/' 

"  Oh  !  Maurice,  you  promised  me  not  to  ride  at 
night !  You  should  have  had  the  carriage." 

"  You  could  hardly  call  it  night  when  I  started, 
and  I  should  have  been  here  a  good  half  hour,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  fall.  I  suppose  I  was 
riding  carelessly,  when  a  bird  flew  out  of  the 
hedge,  and  Fatima  s^ied — " 

"  You  never  shall  ride  her  again." 

"  It  is  what  she  very  seldom  does ;  and  it 
would  not  have  mattered  the  least,  if  I  had  been 
on  my  guard ;  but  I  had  my  foot  out  of  the 
stirrup,  and,  of  course,  went  over  on  that  side — 
the  left  side,  unluckily.  I  put  out  my  arm  to 
save  myself.  It  is  not  broken,  I  am  sure ;  but 
the  shake  it  gave  me  was  terrible.  Oh !  the  pain 
all  the  way  home !  I  was  obliged  to  come  at  a 
foot's  pace." 

VOL.    II.  M 
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"  My  dear,  dear  boy,  why  did  you  not  go  into 
any  house,  and  send  for  the  carriage  ?" 

"  I  wanted  to  get  home." 

"  The  carriage  waits,  my  lady,"  said  a  footman, 
entering. 

"  It  may  go  back.  I  shall  not  want  it.  Or, 
stop,  Wilcox — keep  it  for  a  little,  and  send  Mr. 
Delamere  to  me,  if  you  can  find  him ;  but  fetch 
me  a  glass  of  wine  first  of  all." 

The  wine  a  little  revived  Maurice,  and  he  tried 
again  to  tranquillize  his  mother ;  but  she  had  never 
seen  him  in  such  utter  prostration  under  suffering 
before,  and  could  not  be  easy.  He  was  beginning 
a  faint  intreaty,  that  no  doctor  might  be  sent 
for,  when  Hugh  entered,  and  she  interrupted  him 
with  a  list  of  surgeons,  one  of  whom  she  wished 
to  be  summoned.  A  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of 
protesting  kept  Maurice  silent.  Hugh  helped  him 
up  to  his  room,  his  solicitude  making  him  rather 
more  clumsy  than  usual,  and  drove  off  on  his 
errand.  How  impatiently  Maurice  longed  for  it 
to  be  discharged  and  done  with  !  The  attentions 
of  his  mother  and  aunt  were  intolerably  wearisome 
to  him.  He  was  only  conscious  at  that  moment 
of  one  intense  wish — to  be  left  alone.  Yes — there 
was  one  other  wish.  This  intense  pain,  worse  than 
he  had  ever  before  felt  it,  awoke  a  faint  hope  in 
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his  heart.  Life  could  not  last  long  with  such 
agony,  he  thought;  and  how  willingly  he  would 
have  borne  it  for  a  while  longer,  if  it  was  to  be  the 
means  of  his  release  ! 

The  smooth-tongued  surgeon  wondered  at  the 
sudden  energy  of  the  question,  "  Do  you  think  me 
in  any  danger  ?"  after  all  his  questions  had  been 
answered  with  languid  irritability. 

"Not  the  very  slightest,"  he  replied,  with  a 
half-reassuring,  half-contemptuous  smile,  thinking 
to  himself  that  the  young  officer  was  very  easily 
alarmed.  "  The  pain  is  very  distressing,  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  entirely  on  the  nerves." 

Maurice  sighed  deeply,  and  shut  his  eyes. 

"  I  have  great  hopes  that  what  I  have  ordered 
may  give  you  sleep,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy 
syrups  of  the  world,"  murmured  Maurice.  The 
doctor  thought  he  was  wandering,  and  stooped  to 
feel  his  pulse,  but  it  was  low  and  feeble.  The 
words  had  been  uttered  half  consciously.  He 
scarcely  knew  when  he  was  left  alone. 

Lucy  guessed  something  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  though  she  had  not  been  in  the  room  when 
the  last  words  were  spoken.  She  followed  the 
surgeon  down  stairs,  and  asked  him  hurriedly  if 

M  2 
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he  imagined  Maurice's  sufferings  to  have  been 
solely  occasioned  by  his  fall. 

"  The  effect  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  some 
shock  to  the  nerves,  but  this  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  we  can  judge  very  little  between  cause  and 
effect." 

"  You  are  sure  he  has  no  fever  ?" 

"  Quite  certain." 

Maurice  was  in  despair,  when  he  heard  his 
mother  profess  her  intention  of  sitting  up  with 
him.  He  was  too  weak  to  argue  the  point,  and 
heard  in  silent  misery  his  mother  and  aunt  arrange 
to  divide  the  night  between  them.  The  opiate 
ordered  him,  gave  him  some  hours'  sleep.  When 
he  awoke  from  it,  the  grey  light  of  dawn  mingled 
with  that  of  the  fire,  which  was  still  burning ; 
and  standing  before  it  he  distinguished  the  neat 
little  figure  and  placid  face  of  his  aunt,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?"  he  asked  wearily. 

"  About  half-past  three.  I  have  just  persuaded 
your  mother  to  go  to  bed." 

He  asked  for  some  water.  As  she  gave  it  to 
him,  she  asked  if  he  still  suffered. 

"No,  I  feel  no  pain." 

Another  hour  of  silence  passed,  and  it  was  broad 
daylight ;  but  she  noticed  that  he  was  not  asleep. 
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Presently  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  began  searching 
on  the  table  by  his  side. 

"  There  is  water  beside  you,  Maurice — take  care, 
you  will  upset  it." 

"  I  want  ink." 

"  My  dear  Maurice,  you  are  not  in  danger  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  puzzled  and  frightened. 

"  I  had  no  hopes  of  that ;  and  if  I  had,  you 
don't  suppose  I  should  want  to  make  a  will  in  my 
father's  life-time.  There  is  my  desk,  ma'am, 
behind  you, — will  you  give  it  me  ?" 

She  hesitated,  and  he  went  on,  with  the  manner 
of  a  person  controlling  some  strong  impatience. 

"  You  cannot  possibly  prevent  my  doing  it, — I 
must  write  ;  you  can  only  make  it  difficult  to  me. 
You  can  feel  my  pulse  if  you  like — I  have  no 
fever.  Don'fc  oppose  me  in  this ! — I  cannot 
explain." 

She  yielded,  gave  him  his  desk,  and  went  to  the 
fire-place,  while  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Eugenia,  what  has  come  between  us  ?  Why 
have  you  ceased  to  love  me,  or  did  you  ever  love 
me  ?  Have  you  been  acting  all  this  time  ?  I 
cannot  endure  to  think  it,  I  would  almost  rather 
you  had  heard  what  has  changed  your  feelings 
towards  me.  If  you  have,  I  cannot  explain — divide 
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the  truth  from  the  falsehood.  I  can  only  say  you 
have  heard  it  from  a  source  where  nothing  that 
relates  to  me  is  rightly  estimated.  I  do  not  defend 
myself,  but  the  moment's  weakness  has  been  bitterly 
expiated.  I  knew  it  would  turn  the  world  against 
me,  but  I  thought  not  you.  I  thought  nothing 
could  change  you  to  me.  I  judged  you  by  myself, 
and  I  know  that  nothing  can  alter  what  I  feel — 
no,  not  even  if  I  find  that  you  have  been  amusing 
yourself  with  me  all  this  time.  Let  me  have  one 
line  from  you — anything  is  better  than  this  doubt. 
I  am  ill,  and  can  write  no  more.  I  am — and 
however  you  answer  this,  I  shall  remain  through 
life — your's  alone, 

«  M.  K.  D." 

He  folded  it  up,  and  pushed  it  across  the  table, 
then  sunk  back  quite  exhausted,  and  his  aunt  could 
only  just  hear  him  say, 

"  Seal  and  send  it." 

She  sealed  it,  but  there  was  no  direction  upon 
it. 

"  What  address,  Maurice  ?" 

"  Eugenia  Churchill." 

She  wrote  it  without  comment,  and  sat  down  by 
the  fire.  She  had  asked  the  question  without 
much  doubt  as  to  the  answer,  but  it  occasioned 
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her  great  difficulty  in  retaining  the  quiet,  indifferent 
manner  she  found  necessary  for  him.  He  closed 
his  eyes,  and  she  hoped  he  was  again  sleeping, 
but  after  some  minutes  he  said  earnestly  : — 

"  Don't  get  it  franked,  Aunt  Lucy." 

"I  will  not." 

"  And  don't  let  anybody  see  it." 

"Very  well." 

He  seemed  satisfied,  and  spoke  no  more  till  the 
house  was  astir  again. 

Sir  Arthur  came  early  to  his  room,  to  see  how 
he  had  passed  the  night.  There  had  been  a  tinge 
of  something  in  Lady  Delamere's  manner,  since  the 
evening  of  the  dinner-party — coldness  would  be 
too  strong  a  word  for  it, — that  suggested  to  her 
husband  that,  perhaps,  on  that  occasion  he  had 
hardly  remembered  "  what  was  due  to  her." 
tThat  was  how  every  doubt  of  this  sort  oc- 
curred to  him ; — not,  could  he  have  spared  her 
pain  or  given  her  pleasure  ? — but,  had  his  conduct 
been  what  his  wife  had  a  right  to  demand  ?  On 
this  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  answer  the  question 
in  the  negative,  and  was  really  anxious  to  atone  for 
his  failure  towards  her.  He  knew  that  kindness 
to  Maurice  was  the  best  way  to  her  heart,  and 
thought  that  on  the  present  occasion  he  should  make 
ample  reparation  for  his  offence  by  going  to  enquire 
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after  his  son's  health.  A  visit  to  an  invalid's  room 
was  a  considerable  penance  to  Sir  Arthur,  and 
generally  to  the  invalid  also.  He  regarded  sick 
women  with  a  contemptuous  pity,  but  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  hate  sick  men,  particularly  when  they 
had  disabled  themselves  in  so  irrational  a  manner 
as  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  He  had  this  feeling  so 
strongly,  that  though  he  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  acknowledge  the  great  superiority  of  his  younger 
son  in  comparing  the  two,  he  yet  practically  rated 
him  rather  lower  than  his  brother  on  the  score 
of  the  more  robust  health  of  the  latter.  He  felt 
extremely  magnanimous  as  he  ascended  the  stairs 
which  led  to  Maurice's  room,  and  entered  with  a 
most  gracious  aspect.  All  his  son's  gratitude  for 
the  attention,  which  was  not  small,  did  not  prevent 
his  groaning  inwardly  when  he  saw  him.  He 
knew  so  well  the  questions  that  wrere  coming,  and 
would  have  been  heartily  glad  if  he  could  have 
been  prepared  with  a  compound  fracture  to  answer 
them  with,  for  Sir  Arthur  always  expected  any 
one  who  had  broken  no  bones  by  a  fall,  to  get  up 
and  be  just  as  usual. 

"  Well,  Maurice,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice — it 
was  an  idiosyncracy  of  his  to  fancy  that  sick  people 
must  always  be  rather  deaf — "  how  are  you  this 
morning  ?  Have  you  slept  well  ? "  And  he 
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pushed  back  the  bed-curtain  as  he  spoke,  and 
admitted  a  flood  of  bright  light  to  his  son's 
eyes. 

"  I  am  much  better,  thank  you  ;  but  I  think,  sir, 
I  would  rather  have  the  curtain  put  down  again,  if 
you  please." 

"  But  you  must  want  a  little  air — the  room  is  so 
hot !  I  see  you  have  a  fire." 

"  Mr, thought  it  better ;  the  window  is 

open,"  interposed  Lucy. 

"  How  did  you  get  thrown  ?  I  thought  Fatima 
never  stumbled." 

Maurice  had  to  go  through  the  history  of  his  fall 
again,  and  justify  it  on  strictly  logical  principles, 
Sir  Arthur  meanwhile  walking  about  the  room  with 
very  creaking  boots. 

"  It  is  most  unfortunate  !  You  were  to  have 

dined  with  Lord  S to-day  ;  do  you  think  if 

you  were  to  take  a  good  sleep  this  morning,  you 
would  be  able  to  go  ?" 

Maurice  half-smiled  at  the  idea  of  his  "  taking  a 
good  sleep  ;"  to  take  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  was 
about  equally  in  his  power.  He  only  replied,  how- 
ever, that  he  feared  it  would  be  quite  out  of  his 
power  to  fulfil  the  engagement. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  about  it,  sir,"  he  said,  per- 
ceiving his  father's  expression  of  annoyance.  "  The 
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opiates  have  made  me  so  very  sick,  that  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question." 

"That  may  gooff." 

"  I  am  afraid  not  for  a  good  many  hours." 

"  You  are  imprudent  about  diet,  Maurice.  No 
stomach  can  stand  the  trash  you  eat." 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  And  do  take  more  solid  food,  and  be  more 
regular.  It  will  be  very  convenient  if  you  are 
always  being  laid  up  in  this  way  when  your  business 
begins." 

Lucy  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  almost 
ill-used  tone  in  which  this  was  said ;  and  inter- 
rupted the  conversation  to  remind  her  brother-in- 
law  that  Maurice's  present  indisposition  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  his  fall. 

"  Aye —  do  get  rid  of  Fatima  directly.  Let 
Hugh  have  her,  he  knows  how  to  ride.  So  you 
are  quite  decided  about  Lord  S }s  to-night  ?" 

"  My  dear  father,  I  do  assure  you  I  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  I  don't  think  I  could  walk 
down  stairs." 

Sir  Arthur  smiled — that  provoking  smile  of  con- 
temptuous, good-natured,  hopeless,  incredulity. 
"  Well,  we  must  hope  this  state  of  extreme  pros- 
tration will  not  last  long,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
struggled  not  to  be  sarcastic.  "Then  you  had 
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better  give  up  all  thoughts  of  it  to-night ;  it  is  a 
great  piece  of  ill-luck,  but  there  is  no  use  lament- 
ing. Should  you  like  to  see  the  newspaper? 

L Js  speech  is  worth  reading ;  and  there  is 

that  pamphlet  I  was  speaking  about,  it  might 
interest  you  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Hugh,  who  was  starting  on  a  fishing 
tour  in  Scotland,  but  hesitated  whether  to  leave 
his  brother.  His  new  rod  was  packed,  and  frater- 
nal affection  had  a  hard  struggle. 

"  I  thought  you  were  to  have  been  off  by  this 
time,  Hugh,"  said  Sir  Arthur.  "  The  mail  starts 
at  ten.  You'll  be  late,  as  you  always  are." 

"  I  hardly  like  to  go  while  Maurice  is  so  ill." 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  I  should  be  very  sorry  you  did  not. 
It  would  be  a  great  pity ;  this  is  only  one  of  my 
ordinary  attacks,  only  they  have  given  me  too  much 
opium." 

"  Well,  if  I  really  cannot  be  of  any  use  to 
you—" 

"  Thank  you  very  much  ;  but  I  had  rather  you 
went." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  wearied  out  by  this  conver- 
sation. Lucy  came  forward,  and  very  decidedly 
ordered  the  two  gentlemen  out  of  the  room.  It 
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was  not  often  she  dared  offer  a  piece  of  advice  to 
her  brother-in-law,  but  in  the  sick  room  she  had  a 
prescriptive  right  of  command.  He  had  provoked 
her  so  much  by  his  quiet  manner  of  ignoring 
Maurice's  declarations,  and  assuming  that  his 
breaking  the  engagement  was  entirely  his  own 
choice,  that  she  was  delighted  to  get  rid  of  him. 
It  was  quite  necessary  ;  Maurice  was  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  effort  of  concealing  the  nervous 
irritation  he  was  suffering.  She  had  thought  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  look  paler  or  more 
wretched  than  he  did  before  his  father's  entrance, 
but  his  face  now  was  nearer  than  before  to  the 
colour  of  ashes,  and  as  he  poured  out  some  water 
to  drink,  she  noticed  that  his  hand  shook  like  an 
old  man's. 

Lady  Delamere  came  in  soon  afterwards,  and 
her  son  was  somewhat  soothed  by  her  attentions. 
She  was  so  pretty,  so  tender,  so  neat-handed — an 
invalid  must  have  been  very  ill  indeed  to  whom  her 
presence  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  Maurice, 
wretchedly  suffering  as  he  was,  and  oppressed  by 
the  miserable  nausea  that  succeeds  to  the  artificial 
repose  afforded  by  opium,  felt  something  like  plea- 
sure in  seeing  her  near  him  again.  Nobody  did 
all  the  little  offices  of  a  sick  room  so  quietly, 
silently  and  gracefully  as  she,  and  his  eyes  dwelt 
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fondly  on  her  slight  figure  as  she  glided  noiselessly 
about  the  room,  diffusing  an  atmosphere  of  order 
and  repose  most  welcome  to  his  jaded  nerves. 
They  had  not  a  long  interval  of  peace  together. 
First  Hugh  came  in  to  make  his  adieux  to  Maurice, 
and  as  in  the  short  time  he  stayed  he  contrived  to 
make  two  horrible  disturbances,  first  by  upsetting 
the  jug  of  lemonade  into  his  brother's  eyes,  and 
then  by  throwing  down  the  poker  and  tongs  with 
a  clatter  that  made  Lady  Delamere  jump  up  with  a 
little  shriek,  and  Maurice  feel  as  if  his  head  was 
coming  in  two — they  were  both  very  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him.  While  Maurice  was  still  quivering  all 
over  from  the  noise  and  bustle,  and  smarting  in 
his  eyes,  his  father  came  in,  rustling  the  news- 
paper. 

"  Now  just  read  this,  Maurice,"  he  said,  sitting 
down  on  the  bed.  "  Eh  ! — what's  the  matter  ? 
Have  I  hurt  you  ?  Was  that  your  arm  I  sat 
down  upon?  The  pain  is  very  bad,  I  am 
afraid?" 

"  Thank  you,  it  will  not  last  long,"  said  Maurice, 
with  a  horrible  grimace. 

"  But  who  in  the  world  is  to  see  where  they 
sit  down,  when  you  keep  the  room  so  dark  ?  My 
dear  Annie,  do  allow  us  a  little  chink  between 
those  curtains.  Let  Maurice  perish  in  the  light 
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of  day,  like  Ajax,  if  he  really  is  at  such  a  very  low 
ebb." 

Lady  Delamere  opened  the  curtains  and  let  in 
the  July  sunshine.  Maurice  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall.  The  light  seemed  to  pierce  his  eyes. 

"  Ah  !  now  I  can  see  where  I  am.  People  who 
are  so  easily  hurt  should  not  shroud  themselves  in 

darkness.     Here  is  L 's  speech.     This  will  be 

a  good  time  to  read  it,  and  see  how7  completely  he 
demolishes  that  absurd  theory  about  the  landed 
interests  being  unduly  represented.  But  that  is 
more  expanded  in  the  pamphlet;  only,  as  it  is 
full  of  statistics,  you  might  not  feel  quite  equal 
to  it,  as  you  are  so  very  weak.  I  wish  you  could 

have  met  L to-night.     He  is  to  be  at  Lord 

C V 

"  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  get  suddenly  better,  and 
come  after  all.  But  you  really  must  get  rid  of 
that  vixen.  Never  ride  her  again." 

"  It  was  not  vice." 

"  At  all  events,  I  would  get  rid  of  her.  But, 
as  I  was  saying,  this  pamphlet  quite  exposes  the 
fallacy  of  the  popular  cry  about  representative 
reform.  L mentioned  a  curious  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  Luddites.  Oh  !  by  the  bye, 
Maurice,  here  is  a  note  for  you.  It  was  lying  on 
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the  hall  table  when  1  came  in  last  night.  Wilcox 
says  Stanley's  man  brought  it.  So  you  had  better 
see  if  it  wants  an  answer." 

"About  horses,"  said  Maurice,  languidly,  as  he 
opened  it.  But  his  languor  was  quickly  dispelled ; 
a  crimson  flush  passed  over  it,  leaving  it  scarcely 
less  white  than  the  sheet  beside  it,  his  head  sunk 
back  on  the  pillow,  his  eyes  closed.  Both  parents 
were  alarmed.  One  thought  him  fainting,  the 
other  dying.  Sir  Arthur  pushed  back  the  curtain, 
and  the  bright  light  shone  on  a  face  so  ghastly,  so 
expressive  of  suffering,  that  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  that  his  son's  indisposition  was  no  creation 
of  his  own  fancy.  Lady  Delamere  would  have 
rejoiced  at  the  expression  of  anxiety  which  came 
over  his  face ;  but  she  was  too  much  occupied 
with  Maurice  to  notice  it.  She  was  unspeakably 
relieved  to  find  that,  when  she  tried  to  take  the 
note  from  him,  his  fingers  did  not  relax  the  spas- 
modic grasp  in  which  it  was  crumpled  up.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  and  possessing  himself  of  her 
hand,  but  without  losing  the  note,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips. 

"  One  must  expect  the  pain  to  return,"  said  he. 

"  Oh !  it  is  the  pain  !    I  was  afraid  it  was  some- 
thing in  the  note." 

"The  note,  dear  mother?     The  note  is  from 
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Stanley,  all  about  horses.     What  should  there  be 
in  it  ?     He  says : — 

" '  DEAR  DELAMERE, 

"  '  Sanders  told  me  your  brother  still 
wished  to  part  with  his  grey  thorough-bred.  I 
am  in  want  of  a  quiet  animal  for  the  road  myself, 
as  I  have  had  an  unlucky  accident  with  Bruno,  and 
broken  his  knees.  I  should  like  to  know  why 
your  brother  wants  to  sell  him.  I  write  to  you,  as 
I  believe  he  is  gone  to  Scotland,  and  feel  some 
doubt  of  his  whereabouts.  Perhaps  you  can  let 
me  know  about  the  horse. 

" '  Sincerely  your's, 

" '  FREDERICK  STANLEY.'  " 

He  read  it  in  a  faint,  exhausted  tone  of  voice, 
with  so  much  effort  that  it  would  have  seemed 
more  natural  to  have  simply  passed  it  to  his  mother, 
but  she  was  too  anxious  to  notice  any  strangeness 
in  this.  He  put  the  note  under  his  pillow,  after 
having  read  it. 

"  I  will  send  him  a  frank  for  Hugh.  That  will 
be  the  best  way,"  said  his  father. 

"Thank -you;  but  I  think  I  will  answer  it.  It 
does  not  hurt  me  in  the  least  to  use  my  right  hand, 
and  there  is  no  hurry." 
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"Let  me  do  it  for  you,  my  dear,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  Let  you  write  about  horseflesh,  mother  dear !" 
he  said,  trying  to  laugh.  "  Fancy  your  disquisi- 
tion on  the  points  of  a  horse  !" 

"  But  you  could  tell  me  all  about  that." 

"  We  will  see,"  he  said,  evasively. 

"Tell  him  he  can  have  Fatima,"  said  Sir 
Arthur. 

"Fatima  would  not  be  up  to  his  weight,  sir. 
Besides,  I  don't  at  all  want  to  part  with  her.  This 
fall  of  mine  was  no  fault  of  hers.  I  had  let  the 
reins  fall  quite  slack,  and  was  going  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate." 

It  was  absurd  how  disinclined  he  felt  to  part 
with  the  animal  so  associated  with  Eugenia.  Her 
hand  had  rested  so  often  on  the  satin  neck ;  and 
once  for  a  minute,  when  the  children  had  taken 
turns  to  ride  round  the  stable  yard,  she  had  sprung 
up  on  the  saddle  and  insisted  on  going  round. 
He  had  fancied  a  sort  of  resemblance  between  the 
horse  and  rider — a  certain  fiery,  nervous  energy — 
a  superabundance  of  life,  as  it  were,  common  to 
both.  And  yet,  could  he  ever  bear  again  to  mount 
the  animal  he  had  so  often  ridden  to  Roehampton  ? 
Had  he  not  better  at  once  break  off  all  recollection 
of  those  rides  ? 

VOL.  II.  N 
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His  mother  let  the  subject  drop,  and  Sir  Arthur 
now  thought  he  might  take  up  the  landed  interest 
again.  She,  however,  emboldened  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree  by  the  sight  of  Maurice's  suffering, 
murmured  something  about  not  exciting  him  now. 
It  was  a  happily-chosen  phrase,  little  as  she  knew 
it,  and  inapplicable,  as  most  persons  would  have 
thought  it,  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  The 
idea  of  Maurice's  being  "  excitable"  about  the 
landed  interest  gratified  his  father.  It  was  a  very 
orthodox,  respectable  subject  of  excitement;  and 
he  left  the  room  with  a  kind  warning  against  too 
great  absorption  in  the  subject.  When  he  was 
gone,  his  mother  made  some  remark  to  Maurice, 
to  which  he  returned  no  answer.  He  seemed  so 
full  of  thought,  that  she  thought  he  must  have 
something  to  say 'to  her;  and  her  expectations 
were  so  highly  roused  by  the  sudden  eagerness 
with  which  he  spoke,  that  she  was  considerably 
disappointed  at  his  only  asking  some  trifling  ques- 
tion about  his  draught. 

"  I  gave  it  you  at  twelve.  I  remember  hearing 
the  watchman,  as  I  poured  it  out.  But  it  was  to 
be  repeated  every  four  hours.  Your  aunt  must 
have  given  it  you  since.  She  is  gone  out  for  a 
minute  or  two,  I  think.  She  told  me  she  must  go 
directly  after  breakfast." 
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"  She  is  gone  !"  he  exclaimed,  sitting  up  in 
bed. 

"  Dear  me,  Maurice,  how  you  do  startle  me ! 
Surely  you  don't  want  to  know  immediately." 

"  Will  you  call  her,  will  you  stop  her,  if  she  is 
not  gone  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  like,  my  dear  ;"  and  she  left 
the  room,  thinking  that  this  was  the  first  time 
illness  had  ever  made  her  son  fanciful. 

"  Lucy,  will  you  come  and  answer  Maurice  some 
questions  about  his  medicine  ?  He  is  so  very  odd, 
full  of  sick  fancies !  I  wonder  if  he  is  at  all 
feverish  ?" 

"  We  had  better  humour  him.  I'll  go,  and  will 
you,  Anne,  be  so  kind  as  to  seal  this  letter  for  me, 
and  lock  my  desk  ?  The  keys  are  in  that  bag,  I 
think,  or  in  one  of  my  drawers." 

Lady  Delamere  complied  without  suspicion. 
Lucy  hastened  to  her  nephew's  room,  he  turned 
upon  her  a  face  that  terrified  her  with  its  eager- 
ness. 

"  Have  you  sent  it  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  but  there  will  be  no  delay.  I  was 
just  going  to  take  it  to  the  post  when  your  mother 


came  in." 


There  was  an  expression  of  relief. 
"Have  you  got  it?" 

N  2 
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She  gave  it  him. 

"  Burn  it." 

"  Maurice,"  she  said,  stooping  over  him,  and 
speaking  low  and  earnestly,  "  I  cannot  pretend  not 
to  guess  the  nature  of  this  letter.  Why  should 
you  not  send  it?  What  good  can  there  be  in 
silence,  in  any  case  ?  Oh,  that  you  could  see  as  I 
do  the  beauty  of  all  openness,  all  straightforward- 
ness. Maurice,  I  repeat  what  I  said  once  before, 
though  then  it  had  no  effect, — half  the  misery  in 
the  world  comes  from  misunderstanding.  There  is 
plenty  of  real  misery,  and  plenty  of  cause  for  it ; 
but  we  make  much  that  God  never  intended  us  to 
suffer,  by  our  timidity  and  mistrust  of  each  other 
— our  shrinking  from  the  truth.". 

"  There  is  no  misunderstanding.  I  understand 
now,"  he  groaned. 

"  What  can  have  happened  ?  What  can  you 
know  more  than  you  did  ?  Have  you  heard  from 
her?" 

"  No." 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice,  this  is  your  weakness 
of  character,  your  timidity.  You  dare  not  face 
the  truth  !" 

11  Spare  me !" 

"  Would  to  God  that  I  could  spare  you  !  Oh, 
spare  yourself!  Whatever  the  truth  is,  write  it  to 
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her  Then  you  will  be  free,  then  you  will  be 
strong,  for  truth  is  strength.  The  suffering  that 
you  cannot  help  is  God's  will,  and  must  be  endur- 
able, but  not  the  suffering  that  you  make  for  your- 
self by  this  concealment.  In  that  you  have  no 
right  to  look  for  strength  to  Him,  for  He  does  not 
call  upon  you  to  bear  it." 

"  You  are  cruel — you  torture  me." 

"  You  are  cruel  to  yourself.  Oh,  my  poor  boy, 
you  are  ill  and  suffering,  be  guided  by  me,  who 
can  see  things  clearly,  who  have  known  the  world 
for  fifty  years  !  Let  me  take  this  note  !" 

He  closed  his  eyes  in  wretchedness  unutterable 
— indescribable.  The  suffering  in  the  face  she 
gazed  upon  had  so  altered  it,  that  she  thought  she 
should  have  hardly  known  it  for  her  nephew's. 
But  he  only  answered  by  tearing  the  note  in  two, 
and  motioning  it  towards  the  fire.  She  took  it  in 
her  hand  and  held  it  over  the  fire,  then  suddenly 
stopped  and  turned  once  more  towards  him. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  cannot  understand  it.  I 
can  say  nothing  but  what  I  have  said,  but  I  must 
try  once  more.  Maurice,  yield  to  your  first  impulse, 
the  impulse  of  trust !  Be  strong,  and  face  the 
worst !  If  you  meet  it,  it  will  be  endurable :  if  you 
wait  till  it  is  forced  upon  you,  you  will  have  a  heavy 
accumulation  of  misery  to  bear." 
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He  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  fixedly  at  her. 

"  I  know  nothing — I  speak  upon  general 
grounds.  I  see  you  conceal  something.  I  know 
it  must  be  revealed  sooner  or  later,  and  I  know 
that  every  moment  you  delay  the  explanation  will 
make  it  worse. — Here  is  your  desk,  re-write  this 
letter,  and  let  me  take  it,  I  entreat  you  !" 

"  You  waste  your  energy  upon  me,"  he  said,  in 
a  voice  shrill  with  agony.  "  I  am  not  worthy  of 
it — it  is  useless.  Leave  me,  leave  me,  you  have 
done  all  you  can." 

"And  all  in  vain!" 

"Yes,  all  in  vain.  Despise  me,  forget  me — 
only  leave  me  now.  I  must  be  alone— oh,  my 
God !" 

She  burnt  the  letter,  and  left  the  room  with- 
out a  word.  There  had  been  such  anguish  in 
every  word  and  gesture  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  compassion ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
at  that  moment  it  was  tinctured  with  contempt. 
Her  strong  mind  could  not  but  despise  the  weak- 
ness and  mistrust  which  seemed  to  cause  all  this 
suffering. 

When  Lady  Delamere  returned  she  found  her 
son  apparently  asleep.  She  darkened  the  room 
and  sat  down  silently  beside  him,  watching  him, 
intently.  Could  she  have  known  all  that  he  en- 
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dured,  while  keeping  up  that  rigid  stillness,  the 
conflict  between  shame  and  pride — the  agony  of  a 
high  spirit  crushed  by  self- contempt — the  clear 
sight  combined  with  the  weak  will ! 

When  next  he  spoke,  it  was  to  ask  her  to  burn 
the  note  he  had  received  from  Colonel  Stanley. 
She  was  a  little  surprised,  but  made  no  remark, 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire  without  giving  the  matter 
much  thought.  It  contained  these  words,  after 
the  part  that  Maurice  had  read  aloud  : — 

"  There  is  another  subject  on  which  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you.  I  am  half  ashamed  of  alluding  to 
it,  but  Linton's  malice  is  not  altogether  to  be 
despised.  I  met  him  riding  this  evening,  and  in 
the  few  words  he  said,  he  managed  to  bring  in 
that  hint  I  mentioned  to  you.  I  really  think  his 
saying  such  things,  and  your  taking  no  notice  of 
them,  might  lead  people  to  suppose  there  was 
some  foundation  for  them.  Indeed,  I  have  heard 
surprise  expressed  in  other  quarters.  I  knew  him 
for  an  empty-headed  coxcomb,  but  I  did  not  know 
the  venom  there  was  in  him  before.  Of  course, 
your  reputation  among  military  men  would  not 
suffer  by  such  malignant  scandal,  but  people  who 
know  little  about  it  might  think  your  silence  on  the 
matter  suspicious.  I  could  soon  put  it  down  with 
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authority  from  you,  if  I  could  just  say  you  denied 
any  foundation  for  Linton's  hints. 
"  Sincerely  your's, 

"  FREDERICK  STANLEY." 

The  answer  was  written  by  Lady  Delamere  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  DEAR  COLONEL  STANLEY, 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  seeing  my  hand- 
writing instead  of  Maurice's.  He  is  confined  to 
his  bed  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  I  have  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  him  to 
let  me  answer  your  inquiries  about  Hugh's  horse. 
He  desires  me  to  say  that,  as  Hugh  is  safely  out 
of  the  way  (he  started  for  Scotland  this  morning), 
he  will  venture  to  speak  the  truth,  and  recom- 
mend you  against  buying  Fairy.  He  goes  on  his 
shoulders  too  much,  and  his  withers  are  too  low. 
Besides,  he  says  Hugh  was  cheated  in  the  bargain. 
The  corner  incisor  had  been  artificially  marked,  so 
as  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  a  six-year-old, 

when  he  was  really  eight.     M says  he  is  very 

sorry  to  take  away  Fairy's  character ;  but  he  thinks 
his  slanders  will  be  received  in  the  best  possible 
manner — in  silence — the  only  dignified  course  in 
such  circumstances,  and  one  in  accordance  with  a 
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saying  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  that  the  formal 
contradiction  of  any  report  gives  an  appearance  of 
truth  to  any  other  which  may  remain  uncontra- 
dicted.  I  hope  you  understand  all  this.  Of  course 
it  is  all  Greek  to  me.  I  have  written  literally  from 
his  dictation.  I  can't  imagine  why  he  drags  in 
the  Duke  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  I  cannot 
help  saying,  on  my  own  account,  that  I  wish  you 
would  take  his  little  Arab.  She  is  a  great  beauty, 
but  so  vicious  that  she  has  given  him  this  fall. 
He  has  had  a  terrible  attack  of  pain,  and  is  still 
suffering  sadly,  so  that  I  don't  like  to  ask  him  to 
look  through  this ;  buj;  I  hope  I  have  made  no 
mistakes.  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see  him  in  a 
day  or  two.  He  is  always  so  impatient  to  get  out 
again,  that  I  see  I  shall  have  hard  work  to  keep 
him  quiet. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Colonel  Stanley, 
"  Sincerely  yours, 

"A.  C.  DELAMERE." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

c<  The  shade  of  youthful  Hope  is  there, 

That  lingered  long,  and  latest  died — 
Ambition,  all  dissolved  to  air, 

With  vanished  honours  by  his  side. 
What  empty  shadows  hover  nigh  ? 

They  once  were  Friendship,  Truth,  and  Love. 
Oh  !  die  to  Thought ! — to  Memory  die  ! 
Since  lifeless  to  my  soul  ye  prove." 

W.  SPENSER. 

IT  would  not  be  easy  to  say  whether  on  the 
whole  that  fall,  and  the  subsequent  suffering,  was 
or  was  not  a  good  thing  for  Maurice.  The  pain 
was  so  acute  that  at  times  it  made  all  thought 
impossible;  but  in  intervals  of  comparative  ease, 
when  all  employment  was  impossible,  his  mind, 
weak  and  defenceless,  was  more  than  ever  a  prey 
to  his  passionate  longings  and  bitter  regrets. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  first  moment  in  which  he 
experienced  a  feeling  at  all  like  satisfaction,  since  that 
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miserable  evening  atRoehampton,waswhen  he  found 
himself  in  a  travelling  carriage,  leaving  London 
behind  him.  His  father  and  aunt  were  to  follow 
in  a  day  or  two,  after  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment. Lady  Delamere  and  Maurice  took  the  jour- 
ney by  easy  stages ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  that  the  carriage  began  to  descend 
the  long  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  village  of 
Framleigh.  How  beautiful  it  looked  in  the  setting 
sun,  with  its  old,  grey  church  tower,  half  hidden 
by  trees,  its  picturesque  thatched  cottages,  its  vil- 
lage green,  where  the  still  pond  reflected  the  faint, 
blue  sky,  except  where  the  geese  ruffled  the  glassy 
surface,  with  the  group  of  villagers  collected  round 
the  old  oak  in  the  middle,  watching  the  children  at 
play.  All  was  familiar  to  Maurice.  Never  before 
had  he  seen  it,  after  a  long  absence,  without  some 
expression  of  pleasure,  some  playful  or  tender  re- 
miniscence, some  word  of  greeting.  However  tired 
he  had  been,  his  mother  remembered  how,  at  the 
summit  of  that  hill,  his  face  had  brightened  ;  and, 
during  the  descent,  how  he  had  been  on  the  alert 
for  the  first  sight  of  the  church,  the  vicarage,  the 
school-house,  the  old  oak,  or  any  of  the  objects 
time  had  interwoven  with  so  many  and  such  various 
recollections.  Now  he  leaned  back  in  the  chaise, 
silent  and  abstracted,  scarcely  seeing  all  the  much- 
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loved  tokens  of  home,  or  seeing  them  only  with 
some  vague  recollection  of  Goldsmith's  lines  : — 

"  And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
So  I  had  hoped,  my  long  disasters  past, 
Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last !" 

"  Look,  Maurice,"  cried  Lady  Delamere,  "  how 
beautifully  the  village  is  lighted  !  The  church 
tower  is  crimson.  How  picturesque  the  boys  look 
on  the  green  at  cricket !  Do  look.  It  is  quite  a 
pretty  sight." 

"  Very  pretty." 

"  There !  I  can  just  see  the  dear  old  Hall 
through  the  trees  !  Why,  the  '  Delamere  Arms ' 
has  got  a  new  sign,  or  has  had  the  old  one  re- 
painted. There  must  have  been  a  fair  here.  Look 
at  the  saw-dust  on  the  grass." 

"  I  think  there  must." 

"  How  gay  the  cottages  look  !  I  hardly  like  to 
see  so  many  hollyhocks  out,  though — it  looks  so 
autumnal.  There  is  a  fine  one  in  Mrs.  Stubbs's 
garden.  Oh !  I  wish  I  was  ever  here  in  the  rose 
season.  There  are  all  the  Hayes's  in  the  Vicarage 
garden.  Let  me  see,  is  that  Olivia  ?  Look ! — she 
is  waving  her  handkerchief — she  sees  us.  Dear 
Mrs.  Hayes !  she  was  always  the  first  to  greet 


us." 
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They  had  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  began  to  ascend,  as  the  Hall  was  divided  from 
the  village  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  rising  ground. 

"  Let  the  horses  walk  up  the  hill,  postilion.  I 
like  to  make  this  last  bit  as  long  as  possible.  How 
glad  they  are  to  get  to  their  journey's  end,  poor 
things  !  Why,  Maurice,  I  never  knew  you  so 
sleepy  and  stupid  before.  Do  get  up  a  little 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  here  we  are  at  the  church- 
yard." 

He  smiled  sadly  at  the  particular  spot  she  had 
chosen  for  him  to  exhibit  his  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
It  seemed  to  strike  him  as  a  very  appropriate  one, 
however,  he  sat  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
The  churchyard  was  close  to  the  road,  and  a  little 
raised  above  it.  It  lay  in  deep  shadow,  which  was 
gradually  creeping  higher  and  higher  up  the  tower, 
the  Gothic  window  was  still  illuminated  by  the 
crimson  rays. 

"  How  beautifully  the  tower  is  lighted  !  I  wish 
anybody  could  paint  it  as  it  is  now,  half  of  it  that 
cold,  greenish  grey,  and  the  other  half  crimson. 
The  elms  made  such  a  perfect  background  for  it, 
and  that  distant  flight  of  rooks. — Do  look,  is  not 
it  a  perfect  picture  ?  Could  you  not  remember  it 
and  paint  it,  Maurice  ?  You  used  to  draw  such 
pretty  things/' 
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"  If  I  drew  it  you  would  only  see  that  black 
shadow  on  the  graves,  under  the  yew  tree." 

"  That  makes  the  light  on  the  tower  so  much 
brighter." 

"  For  those  who  can  look  so  high — I  cannot." 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  innocent,  puzzled 
expression  so  many  of  his  speeches  called  to  her 
face,  and  was  silent.  In  another  minute  they 
reached  the  lodge  gates,  held  open  by  a  group  of 
merry  children,  all  rejoicing  that  the  gentle  lady 
was  come  among  them  again. 

"  Maurice,  you  are  abominable  ! — not  to  give 
Mrs.  Wingtield  a  look  !  She  will  think  you  must 
be  dying.  Now  really  !  to  see  you  leaning  back 
and  shutting  your  eyes  as  we  drive  along  the 
avenue !  You  might  be  sixty  at  the  very  least." 

"And  really  I  am  not  four-and- twenty." 

She  laughed  at  the  solemn  matter-of-fact  way  in 
which  he  said  this,  but  she  did  not  understand  it. 
He  found  it  as  difficult  to  persuade  himself  of  the 
fact  as  it  would  have  been  to  convince  any  one  else, 
who  looked  for  the  first  time  on  the  bent  figure 
and  thin  drawn  face.  He  might  have  been  almost 
the  same  age  as  his  mother,  who  had  rather  a 
youthful  appearance,  and  had  married  very  young. 
She  sprung  from  the  carriage,  as  it  stopped  at  the 
hall  door,  with  very  nearly  all  the  lightness  and 
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grace  with  which  she  had  first  alighted  on  the  spot, 
a  lovely  bride  of  eighteen.  She  ran  up  the  steps 
into  the  hall,  where  she  seemed  inclined  to  embrace 
the  troop  of  servants  assembled  to  greet  her. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Wickham,  I  am  so  glad  to  find 
myself  at  home  again.  How  are  you,  Hannah  ? — 
Yes,  poor  Master  Maurice,"  (he  was  Master  Mau- 
rice at  the  hall  still,  and  Captain  Delamere  only  in 
Grosvenor  Square,)  "  does  look  wretchedly  ill  still, 
but  much  better  than  he  has  done,  I  assure  you. 
He  will  soon  get  quite  well  here  I  hope.  I  was 
so  glad  to  hear  of  your  daughter's  marriage,  John- 
son. Charles  Harvey  is  an  excellent  young  man, 
and  she  will  be  so  near  you.  How  does  Tom 
Wylde  get  on  in  the  garden,  Escott  ?  I  hope  he 
is  industrious,  for  his  mother's  sake."  And  she 
passed  to  each  of  them  with  a  word  of  friendly  in- 
terest, making  up,  by  the  extra  warmth  in  her 
greeting,  for  the  languor  of  Maurice's.  Luckily 
his  cheeks  were  white,  and  his  nose  blue  with  cold, 
and  his  whole  aspect  was  so  deplorable  that  they 
could  not  wonder  at  his  few  words  and  grave 
looks. 

In  a  short  time  he  and  his  mother  were  com- 
fortably seated  by  the  wood  fire  so  suitable  to  a 
summer  evening,  when  not  much  heat  is  wanted. 
Maurice  was  thoroughly  chilled,  however,  and  sunk 
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willingly  into  the  arm-chair  she  had  pushed  for  him 
into  a  comfortable  propinquity  to  the  blazing  logs, 
while  she  made   the    tea.       How    cheerfully    the 
flame  glanced  on  the  silver  urn,  the  snowy  cloth, 
the  Vandykes  and  Sir  Joshuas  in  their  gilt  frames, 
the  old  oak  chimney-piece — its  wreaths  of  dark, 
polished  foliage  seeming  almost  to  rustle  as  the 
flickering  firelight  rose  and  fell,  throwing  into  deep 
shadow  the  well-filled  book-shelves  on  each  side  the 
fire-place.     How  beautifully  the  rising  moon  shone 
through  the  bay  window,  faintly  tracing  the  shadow 
of  its  heavy  mullions  on  the  carpet  when  the  fire 
sunk  low,  but  conquered   by  any   sudden  jet   of 
flame,   while  another  window  let  in  a  gleam  of 
western  sky,  set  in  a  rich,  dark  frame  of  crimson 
curtain.     How  comfortable,  how  homelike  it  all 
was  ! — how  suggestive  of  busy  summer  mornings 
in  the  bay  window,  of  idle  winter  evenings  by  the 
fireside,  of  twilight  reveries  in  its  many  shadowy 
recesses,  of  cheerful  social  intercourse  round  the 
old-fashioned,  quaintly  carved  table,  when  the  piano 
should  be  opened,  and  the  tempting  little  bookshelves 
invaded ;  of  all  those  bright  recollections  recalled 
by  the  inanimate  objects  with  which  we  have  been 
intimate  from  childhood.     Lady  Delamere  looked 
round  the  room  with  the  glee  of  a  child — every 
year  she   returned  to   Framleigh  with  the  same 
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delight,  time  had  not  deadened  her  love  for  her 
home,  or  softened  her  dislike  of  London  life.  She 
always  spoke  of  Framleigh  as  home,  and  Grosvenor 
Square  as  Grosvenor  Square,  although  her  time 
was  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  two  houses. 
She  looked  round  on  all  her  husband's  ancestors 
ranged  round  the  walls  as  if  she  could  have  em- 
braced them — her  eyes  resting  fondly  on  a  portrait 
of  Sir  Arthur's  mother,  which  had  been  considered 
like  her  own  daughter ;  and  peered  into  the  many 
little  nooks  and  corners  in  the  room  as  if  she  was 
making  acquaintance  with  them  for  the  first  time. 
Her  son  sat  motionless  all  this  time,  leaning  his 
forehead  on  his  hand  ;  she  could  have  fancied  him 
asleep,  but  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  bent  on  the 
fire.  She  wondered  at  his  absence  and  languor, 
common  to  him  on  most  occasions,  it  is  true,  but 
generally  banished  on  his  first  arrival  at  home ; 
wondered  that  he  had  no  word  for  the  old  New- 
foundland dog  that  lay  at  his  feet;  no  expression  of 
pleasure  at  being  removed  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  he  hated,  to  the  delicious  quiet  of  his  home. 
She  had,  however,  an  indefinite  belief  in  his  bad 
health  to  draw  upon,  and  his  appearance  was  such 
as  to  justify  a  large  allowance  on  that  score. 

"  Your  tea  is  poured  out  now,  my  boy,  and  I  am 
sure  you  want  it.  You  look  quite  exhausted." 

VOL.  n.  o 
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She  often  called  Maurice  "  her  boy  "  still,  though 
hardly  any  appellation  could  be  more  unsuitable  to 
the  haggard,  worn  out,  middle-aged  man  he  looked. 
He  seemed  to  think  so,  for  he  smiled  as  he  ap- 
proached the  table,  but  the  smile  soon  yielded  to 
the  heavy  gloom  which  it  had  disturbed  for  a 
moment. 

"  Has  the  journey  revived  the  pain,  dear  ?" 
"  No,  no.     Don't  be  anxious  about  me.     I  am 
quite  well." 

"  Hardly  that,  while  your  fingers  look  so  much 
as  if  they  were  made  of  eggshell,"  she  said  as  he 
took  his  cup.  "  And  how  cold  you  look  this  mild 
evening !" 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  comfortable." 
"  Your  tea  will  refresh  you,  I  hope." 
He  sighed  heavily.  He  was  beginning  to  be 
oppressed  by  her  watchful  attention.  While  in 
London  he  had  longed  for  the  quiet  of  Framleigh, 
now  he  began  to  regret  the  bustle  which  had  left 
no  time  for  this  watchfulness  on  her  part,  this 
constant  demand  for  a  part  he  had  no  strength 
to  play.  The  tone  in  which  he  offered  her  some 
of  the  eatables  on  the  table  was  of  such  deep 
dejection  as  to  be  almost  ludicrously  unsuited  to 
the  words,  if  any  one  had  been  present  able  to 
appreciate  the  ludicrous. 
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"Let  me  see  you  eat  something  yourself.  I 
hope  the  change  of  air  has  given  you  an  ap- 
petite." 

"  Mrs.  Wickham  has  expected  it  to  do  so,  appa- 
rently." 

"  Poor  old  Argus  !  how  glad  he  is  always  to  see 
us  again.  He  will  not  give  us  many  more 
welcomes,  I  am  afraid,  now.  Let  me  see,  how  old 
is  he?" 

"  He  was  not  a  puppy  when  he  came  first." 

"  Oh,  no.  I  always  remember  his  coming, 
because  that  was  the  time  you  used  to  be  always 
reading  Pope's  Homer.  How  well  I  remember  you, 
dragging  it  every  day  about  the  house  !  You 
would  have  him  called  Argus,  I  remember,  and 
your  father  said  he  hoped  you  meant  to  make  a 
good  Ulysses." 

"  You  have  a  good  memory,  mother." 

"  But  don't  be  spending  all  your  time  in  feeding 
him,  Maurice.  You  have  not  eaten  a  bit  your- 
self." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  passed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes.  The  words,  "  You  are  giving  it 
all  to  Blanche,"  which  at  the  time  he  had  not  been 
conscious  of  hearing,  were  recalled  to  his  mind, 
and  he  saw  again  a  velvet  lawn,  a  table  spread  in 
the  shade  of  a  lime  tree,  and  a  tiny  hand  tinged 

o  2 
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with  the  delicate  pink  of  youth  and  health,  holding 
out  a  piece  of  cake  to  a  little  white  dog.  Oh, 
that  lovely  picture,  that  scene  of  sunshine  and 
beauty,  that  might  have  served  as  an  illustration 
for  Boccaccio — should  he  ever  recall  it  without  that 
contraction  of  the  heart,  that  cold,  deadly  sinking 
within  him  ?  At  that  moment  he  thought — 
never.  His  mother  had  luckily  recollections  of 
her  own  to  absorb  her,  and  did  not  notice  the 
gesture. 

"  I  never  can  help  feeling  when  I  come  here  as 
if  I  were  somehow  nearer  to  your  little  sister.  I 
know  it  is  all  fancy,  and  that  an  angel  in  heaven 
can  be  no  nearer  one  place  than  another  ;  but  when 
I  came  into  this  room  again  where  I  have  sat  with 
her  so  often  on  my  knee,  the  fancy  always  comes 
back.  Everything  is  so  associated  with  her,  though 
it  is  so  many  years  since  she  died." 

He  smiled  sadly  in  the  wretchedness  of  his 
heart ;  he  looked  with  envy  on  this  soft,  tender 
sorrow.  The  really  miserable  can  only  envy  a 
lighter  suffering.  They  cannot  enough  conceive 
of  happiness  to  envy  it. 

"  You  think  it  very  fantastic,  I  ee,  my  dear, 
but  on  a  subject  on  which  we  can  know  nothing, 
why  should  we  not  fancy  what  is  so  sweet  to 
think  of?" 
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"  Why  not,  indeed  ?"  he  answered  absently. 
"  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  me  always  in  coming 
back !" 

"  You  may  have  more  substantial  grounds  of 
comfort  in  thinking  of  her  death,  mother.  Think 
what  life  is,  and  be  thankful  that  she  was  let  off 
with  ten  years  of  it." 

"Yes,  she  might  have  suffered.  But  I  don't 
think  she  would,  she  was  such  a  sweet  angel  that 
everybody  must  have  loved  her." 

"Then  think  of  what  she  would  have  made 
others  suffer." 

"  She  never  would  have  done  that,  I  am  sure. 
There  never  was  such  a  tender-hearted  little 
creature  in  this  world,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
beetle  killed." 

"  She  would  have  had  to  have  seen  worse  things 
than  that,  if  she  had  lived." 

"  Oh,  she  would  have  been  very  happy,  Maurice. 
She  should  have  had  a  smooth  life,  nothing  should 
have  ever  troubled  her.  We  should  have  made 
her  happy. — Her  father! — Oh,  how  her  father 
doted  upon  her  !  She  was  the  light  of  his  eyes. 
I  remember  how  he  used  to  keep  looking  at  her 
when  she  was  in  the  room,  when  he  was  talking  of 
all  sorts  of  different  things.  I  think  he  would 
have  been  a  little — a  little  different  to  what  he  is 
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now,  if  she  had  lived.  Oh,  it  is  very  strange 
to  think  that  such  things  should  be  all  for  the 
best !" 

"  Do  not  shed  tears  for  her,  mother." 
"  No — it  is  very  foolish,  I  have  so  much  left. 
And  I  like  to  think  that  when  I   die  three  such 

bright  angels  will  be  waiting  to  welcome  me 

and  you  too  Maurice,"  she  added,  a  little  wonder- 
ing at  his  coldness. 

"  You  will  find  such  a  greeting,  I   doubt  not," 
said  he,  kissing  her  hand. 
"  So  will  you,  dear." 

"  There  are  not  many  angels  I  should  be  fit 
company  for  just  now." 

"  You  were  always  too  humble,  it  is  your  only 
fault* 

How  maddening  was  that  answer  to  Maurice. 
He  repressed  any  outward  demonstration  of  his 
feelings,  but  before  she  spoke  again  he  got  up 
abruptly  and  said  he  must  go  to  bed. 

"  To  bed — so  early !  Well,  if  you  are  tired 
you  had  better  go,  and  I  will  come  and  pay 
you  a  visit  by  and  by,  and  see  that  you  are  com- 
fortable." 

"  Thank  you,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  asleep 
by  that  time,  so  I  will  bid  you  good  night 
now."  And  he  embraced  her  more  tenderly 
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than  usual,  as  if  he  wished  to  efface  the  im- 
pression his  want  of  sympathy  must  have  made 
upon  her. 

He  was  asleep  to  all  outward  appearance  when 
she  visited  him  before  retiring  to  rest.  If  his 
slumber  was  real,  it  must  have  been  suddenly 
broken ;  for  he  sprang  out  of  bed  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  closed,  and  paced  his  room  for 
long  after  his  mother  was  dreaming  of  her  dead 
children. 

Let  the  wretched  above  all  things  avoid  a  tete- 
a-tete  !  Let  them  rather  choose  the  society  of 
crowds — the  maddest  whirl  of  dissipation  ;  if  it  be 
their  only  alternative,  it  will  impose  upon  them  a 
part  less  hard  to  play  than  will  the  society  of  one 
person,  however  affectionate,  however  congenial, 
however  scrupulously  delicate  in  approaching  the 
feelings  of  another.  Lady  Delamere  was  all  these, 
and  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  what 
she  made  her  son  suffer,  in  the  next  few  days. 
She  never  left  him  alone  for  one  moment,  her 
watchfulness  was  incessant.  She  expected  his 
return  to  his  native  air  to  effect  a  sudden  and 
striking  improvement  in  his  looks  and  spirits,  and 
every  time  she  saw  him  she  seemed  to  be  disap- 
pointed it  had  not  taken  place.  She  was  always 
wanting  him  to  eat  something,  or  take  some  new 
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medicine,  or  take  a  ride  or  a  walk,  or  exert  himself 
in  some  way.  If  he  lay  down  on  the  sofa  she 
would  move  about  on  tiptoe  as  if  in  a  sick-room, 
making  any  little  necessary  noise  with  an  elaborate 
carefulness  that  nearly  drove  him  to  distraction. 
When  he  did  eat  anything  he  had  to  hear  her 
opinions  on  diet  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  she  was  not  even  satisfied  with  his  being  a 
mere  listener,  she  would  insist  on  his  giving  an 
opinion  on  the  matter.  Not  many  daughters 
would  have  submitted  to  the  constant  surveillance 
she  exercised  over  him,  to  say  nothing  of  sons. 
She  had  a  firm  and  well-grounded  assurance  of 
his  affection,  but  it  would  have  been  strengthened, 
though  at  a  fearful  cost  to  herself,  if  she  could  have 
known  what  he  endured,  and  what  that  affection 
had  strength  to  conceal.  She  never  knew,  and 
never  could  have  known  it.  To  minds  like  her's 
it  is  happily  impossible  to  conceive  of  great  misery. 
Lucy  said  that  half  the  misery  in  the  world  came 
from  misunderstanding ;  she  might  have  said  some- 
thing of  the  happy  blindness  which  it  creates,  of 
the  peace  which  would  be  destroyed  with  it.  The 
gulf  which  separates  most  of  us  from  those  we 
live  with,  was  between  the  mother  and  son  extended 
to  its  utmost  width.  They  were  mutually  patient 
with  each  other.  He  endured  the  visits  of  the  village 
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apothecary,  tried  to  be  interested  in  the  village 
gossip,  and  accompanied  her  on  some  of  her  visits ; 
and  she  did  not  express  the  vexation  she  felt  when 
day  after  day  the  same  silence  and  abstraction,  the 
same  distaste  to  any  exertion,  and  want  of  interest 
in  any  subject  she  brought  forward,  were  evident 
in  him. 

The  first  day  at  Framleigh  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey  was  excuse  enough  for  his  flinging 
himself  into  an  easy  chair  the  first  thing  after 
breakfast,  and  remaining  there  the  whole  morning, 
though  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  on  all 
former  occasions  he  had  been  eager  to  visit  all  his 
old  haunts  immediately.  But  when  this  seemed 
to  be  his  settled  plan  of  spending  his  time,  when 
the  book  brought  from  the  library  was  day  after 
day  laid  down  without  (as  far  as  she  could  discover) 
one  single  page  having  been  turned  over,  when  at  the 
end  of  a  week  the  prescribed  daily  drive  was  all 
the  exercise  she  could  prevail  upon  him  to  take, 
and  all  the  little  trifles  she  repeated  to  him  which 
he  had  listened  to  on  former  occasions  with  all  the 
interest  of  "  auld  lang  syne,"  were  heard  with  an 
evidently  forced  attention, — she  began  to  feel  some- 
thing as  near  impatience  as  was  in  her  nature. 
She  tried  many  an  innocent  little  artifice  to  engage 
him  in  some  occupation.  In  previous  summers  it 
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had  been  a  great  amusement  of  his  to  prune  and 
graft  her  rosebushes,  and  she  forbad  the  gardener 
to  do  it  now,  in  the  hope  she  should  be  able 
to  tempt  him  into  the  garden  with  this  requi- 
sition. 

He  came  at  once,  when  she  asked  him,  and  lis- 
tened, with  apparent  attention,  to  her  account  of  the 
gardener's  opinions  on  the  subject ;  but  after  about 
ten  minutes  in  the  garden,  during  which  his  only 
piece  of  work  was  dissecting  a  sprig  of  roses  with 
the  pruning  scissors,  he  said  the  smell  of  roses 
made  his  head  ache,  and  went  in.  Even  Lady 
Delamere  could  not  be  deceived  by  this,  as  scarcely 
a  rose  was  left  in  the  whole  garden,  but  she  saw 
that  for  some  reason  he  had  lost  his  former  taste 
for  the  work,  and  urged  it  no  more.  Ah,  little 
she  guessed  all  that  the  sight  of  a  rose  was  to 
him  ! 

Another  of  her  little  devices  for  employing  him, 
seemed  to  awaken  a  more  acutely,  bitterly  painful 
recollection.  He  used  to  be  very  fond  of  drawing, 
and  she  one  day  arranged  his  drawing  materials 
on  the  table,  and  asked  him  to  copy  one  of  his 
Spanish  sketches  for  her.  He  sat  down  and  began 
upon  a  slight  architectural  sketch  he  had  made  at 
Salamanca ;  but  after  a  few  listless  strokes  he 
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started  up  and  begged  her  to  take  it  away — to 
burn  it,  or  hide  it,  but  never  let  him  see  it  again ! 
She  was  startled  at  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
spoke,  coming  across  his  languor  like  lightning  in 
twilight,  and  could  only  account  for  it  by  imagining 
the  sketch  to  have  awakened  some  painful  re- 
collection of  the  war.  Henceforward  she  was  very 
careful  to  avoid  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  re- 
gretting for  the  hundredth  time  that  with  a  nature 
so  peculiarly  susceptible  to  painful  impressions,  he 
had  entered  a  profession  where  they  must  be  so 
frequent.  The  visits  from  the  Vicarage  were  a 
great  comfort.  Mrs.  Hayes  cheered  the  village 
with  her  lively  helpful  presence  no  longer,  she  had 
survived  her  son  but  a  few  months ;  but  her 
place  was  well  filled  by  her  daughters.  They  were 
rather  younger  than  Maurice,  and  had  been  his 
companions  as  children.  In  their  presence  he 
made  very  meritorious,  but,  unfortunately,  very 
apparent,  efforts  to  shake  off  his  languor,  and  re- 
vive the  appearance  of  his  old  gaiety.  It  was  a 
good  thing  for  him  to  have  to  make  these  efforts, 
however  unsuccessful  they  might  be ;  he  was 
always  glad  when  the  young  ladies  took  their 
departure,  but  yet  he  was  sensible  that  the  days 
when  they  did  not  come  seemed .  more  endless 
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to  him.  The  only  person  he  was  really  glad  to 
see — was  Mr.  Hayes  ;  he  seemed  to  see  at  once 
that  Maurice  suffered  very  much  from  his  mother's 
constant  attention,  and  did  his  best  to  distract  it 
by  the  constant  discussions  on  parish  matters,  in 
which  she  delighted.  Her  son  was  obliged,  it  is 
true,  to  pay  for  this  temporary  respite,  by  having 
to  listen  to  all  the  small  gossip  by  which  the  kind- 
hearted  vicar  had  tried  to  amuse  and  enliven  her, 
repeated  to  him  in  the  evening,  when  some  such 
dialogue  as  the  following  used  to  go  on  between 
them  : 

"  I  was  quite  right  about  farmer  Brown's 
apples,  Maurice ;  it  was  not  any  of  our  boys  that 
had  taken  them." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  Mr.  Hayes  said  he  was  sure  about  it,  but  Mr. 
Brown  was  so  positive.  He  kept  repeating  over 
and  over  again  that  he  was  convinced  in  his  own 
mind,  that  it  was  Luke  Stubbs,  and  would  not 
give  any  reasons.  I  went  to  speak  about  it,  and 
told  him  I  was  sure  Luke  would  have  been  ill  if 
he  had  eaten  such  unripe  apples." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  However,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Stubbs  about  it,  and 
you  never  saw  such  a  state  as  the  poor  woman 
was  in  !  The  idea  of  one  of  her  boys  being  sus- 
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pected,  seemed  quite  to  upset  her.  I  was  obliged 
to  talk  to  her  for  an  hour." 

"  Poor  woman  !  " 

"  Ah,  yes  !  I  really  was  quite  sorry  for  her  !  So 
Mr.  Hayes  went  down  to  the  school  and  spoke 
very  seriously  about  it.  You  can't  think  how  nice 
it  was  to  hear  him." 

"  Probably." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  it  turned  out  after  all  ?" 

"  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  Why,  Charles  Archer  !" 

Maurice  perceived  that  some  great  effect  was 
intended  to  be  produced  by  this  name,  whether 
astonishment  or  indignation,  was  not  so  clear. 
He  thought  he  should  be  quite  safe  in  murmuring 
a  feeble  "  You  don't  say  so." 

"  Oh !  you  can't  be  more  astonished  than  I 
was !  Mrs  Archer,  who  always  talked  so  much 
religion !  I  must  say  I  never  liked  any  of  the 
family,  and  Mrs.  Wickham  seems  not  to  think  well 
of  them  either.  I  never  liked  to  say  anything 
against  anybody  who  seemed  so  religious,  but  she 
always  seemed  to  me  to  pretend  to  be  better 
than  she  was.  Perhaps  it  was  a  prejudice  of 
mine,"  she  concluded,  fearing  she  had  been 
harsh. 

Maurice    had  no  opinion  on  this  matter;   and 
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after  a  short  pause,  his  mother  went  on,  "  Was  it 
not  curious,  the  way  it  was  discovered  ?" 

"Very  curious." 

11  Oh,  you  know, "  (a  little  disappointed),  "  I 
suppose  Mr.  Oakley  told  you.  You  saw  him 
to-day?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  What  did  he  say  about  your  arm  ?" 

"  That  it  was  quite  well." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  you  don't  look  well  at  all." 

He  was  silent ;  despairing  resignation  was  the 
highest  point  he  could  reach,  when  she  began  upon 
his  health.  He  was  really  quite  relieved  when 
she  diverged  to  Mrs.  Stubbs  again. 

"  But  what  pleased  me  most  in  the  whole  con- 
cern, was  the  way  Mr.  Hayes  persuaded  farmer 
Brown  to  go  and  apologize  to  Mrs.  Stubbs  !  I 
can't  think  how  he  managed  it.  But  it  was  so 
very  nice  to  hear  her  speak  of  it  afterwards.  It 
really  was  as  good  as  a  sermon.  She  and  farmer 
Brown  are  quite  friends  again." 

"  That  is  satisfactory." 

After  a  whole  evening  of  this  sort  of  conversa- 
tion, it  did  begin  to  strike  her  that  Maurice  had 
had  long  attacks  of  pain  before,  which  had  not 
had  the  effect  of  completely  deadening  his  interest 
in  trifles.  For  the  short  answer  which  many 
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sons  would  have  given  to  such  remarks  without 
any  particular  pre-occupation  of  mind  were  quite 
new  from  him.  She  remembered  a  time  when  he 
would  have  listened  to  her  recital  with  a  lively 
interest,  when  his  sympathy  with  Mrs  Stubbs,  his 
indignation  against  farmer  Brown,  and  his  as- 
tonishment at  the  discovery  of  the  real  criminal, 
would  have  been  expressed  by  turns  with  a 
vivacity  that  delighted  her,  and  diverted  every  one 
else.  The  tender  affection  that  had  entered  into 
all  her  tastes,  the  delightful  gaiety  which  had  en- 
livened their  intercourse,  the  lively  interest  that 
had  entered  into  petty  details  that  most  men 
would  have  considered  undignified — were  these 
things  gone  for  ever  ? — was  it  a  dream  that  they 
had  ever  been  ? 

So  she  often  asked  herself,  in  the  week's  tete-a- 
t&te,  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  with  such 
delight.  It  was  a  long  weary  week,  but  it  passed, 
and  the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Lucy  was  a 
decided  improvement.  The  necessity  of  self-control 
in  the  presence  of  the  former  was  a  great  blessing 
both  to  the  mother  and  son.  She  could  not  watch 
Maurice  so  anxiously  in  her  husband's  presence, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  exert  himself  more.  It  is 
rather  a  melancholy  conclusion  that  Fear  is  a  more 
powerful  motive  than  Love ;  but  his  example  went 
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far  to  prove  it,  or  to  prove  at  least  that  that  affection 
which  is  unmixed  with  awe  does  not  conquer  the 
natural  instincts  so  much  as  that  which  is  largely 
seasoned  with  it.     Sir  Arthur  never  noticed  any 
variation  in  his  son's   spirits,  or  noticed  it  only 
with  good-natured    contempt.      And    as    August 
advanced,  his  game- preserving  tendencies  involved 
him  in  troubles  with  his  tenants,  in  comparison 
with  which  he  would  have  treated  all  Maurice's 
sorrows — could  he  have  known  them — as  extremely 
flimsy  and  romantic.     But  the  mother's  eye  was 
not  to  be  deceived.  She  was  not  naturally  observant, 
but  affection  quickened  her  powers,  and  often  she 
was  on  the  point  of  beseeching  her  son  to  confide 
to  her  all  his  grief,  and  was  only  withheld  by  her 
extreme  modesty   and  delicacy.     She  hinted  her 
perplexities  to  her  sister,  but  Lucy  evaded  any  con- 
fidence of  this  kind.    The  interview  between  herself 
and  her  nephew  in  his  sick  room  had  lessened  her 
esteem,  if  not  her  affection,  for  him,  and  the  two 
were  hardly  separable  in  her  mind.     She  could  not 
respect  so  feeble  a  character  as  his  seemed  to  her, 
and  her  manners  were  never  a  degree  warmer  than 
her  feelings.     The  slight  change  in  them  pained 
him   acutely.     One  great  grief  did  not  make  him 
insensible  to  minor  pangs,  the  loss  of  the  love  he 
prized  most  did  not  make  him  indifferent  to  the 
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cooling  of  quiet  affection.  Everything  tended  to 
deepen  the  dejection  to  which  he  had  abandoned 
his  mind,  which  seemed  at  times  to  be  undermining 
all  its  powers. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


"Lass  eines  Mannes  Stimme  dich  erinnern, 
Der  neber  dir  nicht  ohne  Riihrung  steht 
Du  bist  so  elend  nicht,  als  wie  du  glaubst. 
Ermanne  dich  !     Du  giebst  dir  viel  zu  nach." 

GOETHE.     (Torquato  Tasso.) 

ONE  Sunday  when  the  Delameres  had  been  at 
home  about  a  month,  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  daughters 
walked  up  to  the  hall  with  the  two  ladies  after  the 
second  service,  as  was  their  ordinary  custom.  Lucy 
and  the  two  girls  went  into  the  house  to  discuss  the 
Sunday  school,  and  Mr.  Hayes  and  Lady  Delamere 
strolled  out  into  the  garden,  now  gay  with  bright- 
coloured  autumnal  flowers.  Mr.  Hayes  was  a  great 
florist,  he  and  she  had  never-ending  discussions  on 
the  right  lime  for  potting  green-house  plants,  and 
the  best  composition  of  a  rich  mould.  This  after- 
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noon,  however,  it  struck  him  that  she  listened  to 
his  account  of  a  new  rose  with  less  interest  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  answered  at  random 
when  he  asked  for  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of 
some  green-house  plants. 

"The  Oxalis  pulchella — yes,  I  think  Harvey 
told  me — It  must  be  in  flower  now — oh,  no,  it  is 
not  October,  I  forgot.  Harvey  would  know." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  laughing. 
"  Beware  of  a  man  with  a  hobby,  you  know.  Most 
of  my  friends  are  cautious  how  they  take  me  into 
their  garden,  it  is  a  dangerous  spot  for  me.  What 
a  fine  larkspur  !  that  is  the  Ajacis,  I  think  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,— Mr.  Hayes " 

He  waited  very  patiently,  but  she  did  not  conclude 
her  sentence,  and  when  he  looked  enquiringly 
towards  her  he  saw  that  she  was  in  tears. 

"  Dear  Lady  Delamere,  have  you  heard  any  bad 

news  ?     Has  anything "       He  stopped,  not 

knowing  whether  or  not  to  leave  her. 

"  No,  don't  go,  Mr.  Hayes,  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you.  I  have  heard  no  bad  news,  nothing  particular 
has  happened,  but  I  am  so  unhappy  about  Maurice." 

"  He  does  indeed  look  ill,"  he  replied  in  a  voice 
of  great  sympathy. 

"  And  not  ill  only,  but  so  strange,  so  altered. 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  he  has  something  on  his 
mind." 

"  I  should  be  still  more  sorry  to  believe  that.  Per- 
haps it  is  merely  the  depression  of  constant  pain  and 
ill-health.  I  am  convinced  the  body  affects  the 
mind  more  than  we  are  apt  to  allow." 

"I  should  be  almost  more  sorry  to  think 
Maurice  could  give  himself  up  to  the  life  he  leads 
now,  merely  because  of  his  health,  than  to  think 
there  were  other  reasons.  Could  you  not  ask  him 
what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Hayes  ?" 

He  smiled. 

"  I  think  he  might  not  unreasonably  regard  such 
a  question  from  any  body  but  yourself  as  a  consi- 
derable liberty." 

"  It  is  very  foolish  of  me  not  to  ask  him,  but  I 
am  such  a  miserable  coward  about  these  things." 

"  It  is  very — extremely  natural."  He  stopped, 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say.  No  man 
could  have  felt  a  greater  sympathy  with  her 
than  he,  but  he  always  found  great  difficulty  in 
expressing  sympathy,  and  in  this  case  more  than 
usual.  Of  course,  Maurice's  depression  was  no 
news  to  him,  but  he  had  surmises  as  to  its  cause, 
which  made  the  subject  a  difficult  one  to  approach ; 
moreover,  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  Lady  Delamere, 
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that  the  best  thing  for  her  son  was  to  let  him 
alone,  which  he  sincerely  believed.  While  he  was 
considering  how  he  could  suggest  this,  she  was 
beat  on  her  object  of  making  him  talk  to  Maurice. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  notion  of  talking 
to  a  clergyman  if  one's  soul  was  sick,  as  to  a  doc- 
tor in  bodily  illness,  and  would  not  have  felt  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  replying  to  Macbeth's  query. 

"  I  do  so  wish  you  would  talk  to  him,"  she 
went  on  after  a  few  minutes'  silence. 

Her  companion's  views  on  the  subject  were  less 
simple ;  he  half  smiled,  half  sighed  at  her  eager- 
ness. Then,  as  he  saw  she  wanted  an  answer, 
he  went  on  very  gently  and  earnestly. 

"  Of  course,  I  could  talk  to  him,  and  would 
most  gladly,  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  But  you 
see,  if  you  are  right  in  thinking  he  has  some 
hidden  trouble,  all  the  possible  causes  of  suffering 
are  so  many  and  so  various,  that  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  anything  I  might  say  about  his  without 
knowing  it,  would  be  much  to  the  point,  and  the 
only  result  would  probably  be,  that  he  would  avoid 
me  for  the  future  as  a  meddling  busy-body." 

"  Oh,  but  you  could  get  him  to  tell  you  what  is 
the  matter,  you  could  advise  him." 

He  shook  his  head. 
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"  My  dear  lady,  advice  gratis  is  the  most  wasted 
of  all  pieces,  of  benevolence." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hayes,  from  you  surely  he  would  be 
thankful  for  it." 

u  Perhaps  he  would  beg  me  to  be  satisfied  with 
my  weekly  opportunities  of  administering  it." 
But  she  looked  so  distressed  that  he  went  on  quite 
seriously  :  — "  Probably  if  anything  is  the  matter 
with  Maurice  besides  ill-health,  it  is  something  of  a 
nature  to  be  very  much  aggravated  by  the  simple 
fact  of  being  suspected.  We  can  do  very  little 
for  any  one  who  really  suffers,  but  one  thing 
we  can  do,  is  to  respect  their  wish  to  be  left 
quiet.  When  he  has  such  parents  as  you  and 
'  Delamere,  and  says  nothing,  it  is  a  sign  he  does 
not  wish  to  hear  any  guess — I  mean  any  attempt 
made,  to  know  it.  And,  believe  me,  Lady  Dela- 
mere, if  speaking  does  not  do  good,  it  does  harm." 

"  Not  from  you,  Mr.  Hayes,  not  from  you.  I 
could  not  say  anything,  and  Arthur — You  know  it 
is  not  his  way,  he  does  not  like  talking  about 
feelings.  And  I  think  a  woman  cannot  under- 
stand a  man  entirely.  I  should  be  afraid  of  saying 
something  wrong  if  I  spoke  at  all,  and  that  would 
make  me  timid  and  nervous,  and  only  hurt  him. 
But  from  you  it  would  be  different." 
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"  I  assure  you  my  feelings  would  not  be  very 
different  from  what  you  describe  as  yours,  in  at- 
tempting to  gain  his  confidence." 

"But  you  would  have  the  right. — Yes,  I  know 
I  am  his  mother,  perhaps  I  have  not  remembered 
it  enough,  but  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  to  him  of  what  was  right,  and  I  cannot 
begin  now  he  is  three-and-twenty.  And,  indeed, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  right  to  lead  the  life  he 
does,  to  yield  to  low  spirits  so  much,  and  give 
up  every  single  occupation  and  interest  he  ever 
had." 

"  Not  at  all  right,  but  I  am  hardly  the  person  to 
tell  him  so." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are  I  You  have  the  right — be- 
sides, Mr.  Hayes,  you  are  the  father  of  his  dearest 
friend,  the  person  that  he  loved — I  sometimes 
think — better  than  he  did  me." 

Mr.  Hayes  always  shrank  from  speaking  on 
subjects  which  moved  him  deeply,  but  he  now 
forced  himself  to  say,  "  That  friendship,  Lady 
Delamere,  is  a  link  between  me  and  your  son  that 
nothing  could  break,  but  I  do  not  think  he  feels 
it  so." 

"  He  does,  indeed  he  does  ;  but  he  is  shy  and 
timid,  and  diffident  about  himself,  and  thinks 
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nobody  cares  for  him.  You  smile,  Mr.  Hayes, 
but  it  is  true.  I  don't  understand  it,  but  he  has 
the  feeling.  I  sometimes  think  his  father  does 
not  rate  him  quite — Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say 
it,  but  indeed  it  has  given  him  a  shrinking  from 
everybody  that  looks  like  coldness.  Oh,  do  speak 
to  him  !  I  and  his  father  cannot.  Speak  for  us  ! 
Promise  me !" 

"  Very  well/'  said  he  resignedly. 

"  You  will  ? — Thank  you,  thank  you." 

"  I  can  but  try.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  offend  him. 
But  I  will  try." 

"  You  are  always  kind !  There  is  Arthur 
coming  out  of  the  green-house,  let  us  join 
him." 

Mr.  Hayes  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
dine  at  the  Hall  that  evening.  The  dinner  was  a 
more  cheerful  one  than  they  had  had  for  a  long  time. 
He  made  Lady  Delamere  laugh  so  much  at  some 
absurd  stories  of  an  old  woman  in  the  village  that 
she  could  not  watch  Maurice  as  unremittingly  as 
usual,  and  he  had  a  knotty  point  of  law,  on  which 
he  wished  for  Sir  Arthur's  opinion  as  magistrate, 
which  he  brought  skilfully  forward  when  he  saw  him 
looking  annoyed  at  some  sign  of  his  son's  absence 
of  mind.  Even  Maurice  was  a  little  less  languid 
and  dejected  than  he  had  been  of  late,  and  some- 
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thing  like  cheerfulness  was  for  the  time  restored  to 
the  family  circle. 

Mr.  Hayes  had  given  his  promise  to  Lady 
Delamere  most  unwillingly,  and  it  was  more  with 
the  selfish  motive  of  saving  his  own  honour,  than 
in  any  benevolent  hope  of  doing  good  to  Maurice's 
soul,  that  he  began  upon  the  subject  the  next 
time  they  were  alone  together,  which  happened 
one  evening  when,  sorely  against  his  will,  Maurice 
had  been  induced  to  dine  at  the  Vicarage.  It  was 
a  fine,  warm  night,  and  when  he  rose  to  walk 
home  his  host  said  he  would  accompany  him. 
His  countenance  lengthened,  but  he  made  no 
attempt  to  avert  his  fate,  and  they  set  off  together. 
They  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  road  that  separated 
the  Vicarage  garden  from  the  park,  than  Mr. 
Hayes  began  his  attack. 

"  Maurice,  why  don't  you  get  well  ?  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  Neuralgia,  they  tell  me,"  he  replied  concisely. 

"  You  ought  to  have  got  rid  of  that,  by  this 
time." 

"  It  is  a  case  of  leaving  undone  the  things  that 
ought  to  be  done  then,"  he  replied  impatiently,  in  a 
manner  that  said  very  plainly,  "  I  want  to  be  left 
alone,  and  I  don't  much  care,  so  long  as  you  do 
it,  whether  you  are  shocked  or  not." 
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Mr.  Hayes  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
his  next  words  were  spoken  gently,  almost  timidly. 

"  Maurice,  for  the  sake  of  one  dear  to  us  both, 
for  the  sake  of  his  memory,  and  our  common  loss 
— will  you  allow  me  a  little  extra  canonical  preach- 
ing?" 

"  If  you  made  him  what  he  was  by  any  preaching, 
canonical  or  otherwise,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  have 
the  system  tried  upon  me." 

"  He  was  all  my  heart  desired.  There  never 
was — But  it  was  of  you  that  I  wished  to  speak. 
I  think  you  are  neglecting  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  we  have  given  us,  without  being  the 
least  aware  of  it." 

"  What  duties  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  duties  of  a  son." 

"  Of  a  son  !  " 

"  You  are  astonished,  I  see,  but  it  is  true.  Your 
mother's  happiness  is  centered  in  you,  she  has  had 
a  life  of  much  trial  and  sorrow,  and  you  do  not  do 
what  you  might  to  cheer  her  declining  years.  I 
have  known  her  now  for  thirty  years,  and  they 
have  not  been  very  happy  ones.  First,  the  loss  of 
her  three  children,  then  your  accident  at  Eton, 
then  her  anxiety  about  you  in  the  Peninsula, — she 
has  altogether  had  more  trouble  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  mothers.  I  hardly  thought  she  would 
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have  survived  the  loss  of  her  little  girl,  and  I 
scarcely  think  she  would,  if  your  father  had  not 
been  so  very  much  overcome  by  it — so  much  more 
than  you  perhaps  think  it  possible  he  should  be 
overcome  by  anything — that  in  her  great  unsel- 
fishness she  felt  herself  called  upon  to  forget  her 
own  grief.  It  has  been  so  all  through  her  life,  all 
her  own  wishes  have  given  way  to  his,  she  has 
been  always  trying  to  conceal  what  would  give  him 
pain.  If  you  could  know  what  she  suffered  in  the 
war,  if  you  could  realize  her  joy  and  thankfulness 
when  you  came  home  safe,  you  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  make  the  rest  of  her  life  a  disappointment." 

He  paused,  but  there  was  no  answer. 

"You  do  not  appreciate  her  affection  for  you, 
Maurice.  Few  of  us  know  what  a  mother's  love 
is,  till  the  blessing  is  removed  from  us,  but  it  is 
not  every  son  that  is  loved  as  you  are,  and  not 
one  in  a  hundred  that  has  such  a  mother.  I 
suppose  you  will  say  you  cannot  help  the  languor 
and  ill- health  which  distresses  her.  I  think  you 
might  in  a  great  measure.  At  least  I  cannot 
judge  as  to  the  ill-health,  but  I  think  you  might 
prevent  its  being  so  apparent  .  in  every  word  you 
say,  and  everything  you  do.  I  do  not  undervalue 
the  importance  of  health,  particularly  when  it  pre- 
vents a  man  from  taking  the  place  I  dare  say  you 
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feel  yourself  fitted  for ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  right 
to  let  that  trial  of  your  own  be  a  cause  of  any 
avoidable  suffering  to  other  people." 

Another  pause,  but  still  silence  from  Maurice. 
Mr.  Hayes  was  not  a  man  to  thrust  advice  upon 
any  one.  He  paused,  and  was  about  to  quit  his 
ungracious  companion  with  a  cold  "  Goodnight," 
when  a  sudden  gleam  of  moonlight  between  the 
boughs  of  the  elms  shewed  him  his  face — 

"  Maurice,"  he  said,  in  an  altered  voice,  "  what 
is  it  ?" 

The  words  escaped  him  unconsciously,  he  was 
almost  frightened  at  the  idea  of  Maurice's  an- 
swering them.  It  was  some  moments  before 
he  could  speak.  "  My  poor  mother  !" — he  choked 
out. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  went  on  after  a  longer  pause, 
"  you,  who  are  supposed  to  know  all  about  these 
things — do  you  suppose  Fate  has  a  spite  against 
some  of  us  more  than  others  ?" 

"  If  you  mean  anything  more  than  that  some 
people  have  more  to  bear  than  others,  in  which 
everybody  who  uses  their  senses  must  agree  with 
you,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  I  believe 
Fate  to  be  the  will  of  God." 

"  Of  course  you  must  think  so." 

"And  do  not  you  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 
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"  Why  does  he  choose  some  of  us  for  what 
seems  very  like, — to  speak  as  a  heathen — the  per- 
secution of  an  offended  Power  ?" 

"  It  would  be  very  strange,  and  contrary  to  all 
analogy,  if  one  of  us  could  explain  that." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Simply  that  it  would  suppose  our  view  of  our 
destiny  to  be  as  wide  as  our  Creator's." 

"  If  you  were  to  tell  a  beggar,  destitute  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  that  he  had  a  father  possessed 
of  immense  wealth,  you  could  not  also  make  him 
believe  that  he  had  any  great  affection  for  him. 
You  might  take  your  choice,  but  you  must  limit 
the  father's  riches  or  his  love." 

"  Because  I  should  be  speaking  of  a  being  whose 
motives  I  was  quite  competent  to  understand. 
For  us,  there  is  a  third  way,  to  believe  that  our 
Father  knows  of  a  higher  kind  of  excellence  than 
we  can  imagine." 

"  In  other  words,  that  fire  does  not  burn  and 
frost  chill.  You  clergymen  have  different  senses 
for  the  word  belief,  and  we  ordinary  mortals  do 
not  understand  that  in  which  you  would  assent  to 
such  propositions  as  these." 

"  Not  so,  Maurice,  it  is  to  say  that  truths  as 
obvious  as  these  may  be  superseded  by  higher 
truths.  Fire  will  burn  as  long  as  it  is  fire,  but 
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there  are  influences,  if  we  are  to  believe  human 
experience,  that  raise  us  above  the  possibility  of 
being  affected  by  it.  There  is  a  state  in  which 
the  impressions  of  the  senses  are  indifferent.  I 
do  not  say  that  in  this  state  of  being  it  could  last 
long." 

"  The  impressions  of  the  senses — perhaps.  But 
when  it  is  another  life  than  that  of  the  senses  that 

is  withered  and  laid  waste " 

"  Then  we  must  find  a  life  higher  and  deeper 
than  even  that  of  human  affection,  and  those  who 
seek  it  will  not  think  anything  unmixed  evil  which 
leads  them  to  it." 

"  So  you  and  all  good  people  say,  of  course.  I 
cannot  feel  it !  Mine  would  have  been  a  larger, 
better  life  if  my  wishes  had  been  granted,  Mr. 
Hayes." 

"  Better  than  it  is,  perhaps.  Not  that  it  might 
be." 

"  I  could  as  soon  believe  that  air  was  bad  for 
the  lungs,  or  light  for  the  eyes,  as  joy  for  the  soul.  I 
could  have  been  religious  if  I  had  had  it ! — for  I 
do  not  believe  mine  is  an  ungrateful  nature,  in 
spite  of  what  you  have  said  about  my  mother — 
and  said  truly/' 

"  Do  not  talk  in  that  half-sneering  way  to  me 
about  being  religious,  Maurice.  Do  you  think 
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that  accepting  the  sacred  office  I  hold  shuts  a  man 
out  from  the  common  feelings  of  other  people  ? 
Leave  out  of  the  question  the  collection  of  techni- 
calities religion  is  to  you,  and  speak  of  the  things 
you  believe  real/' 

"  Then  I  should  say  that  the  heart  is  not  a 
cistern  which  must  be  emptied  of  one  affection  to 
make  room  for  another.  This  life  happens  to  be 
spoilt  for  me,  by  certain  causes  with  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  trouble  you.  Suppose  I  console 
myself  with  looking  forward  to  another,  how  am  I 
the  better  for  that  ?  As  long  as  I  am  myself,  I 
must  wish  for  what  I  wish  for  now.  I  must  lose 
what  is  most  individual  in  me,  if  I  lose  that ;  and 
if  I  imagine  myself  satisfied  in  another  world,  it  is 
only  by  having  those  desires  gratified.  I  may 
believe  it,  or  I  may  not, — it  is  a  question  of  pro- 
bability. I  do  not  see  in  the  least  that  I  am  the 
better  for  believing  it,  any  more^  than  I  should  be 
for  believing  that  my  wishes  would  be  gratified  in 
this  life. 

u  Certainly  not." 

"  Then  to  what  purpose  all  this  suffering  ? — I 
don't  know  why  I  say  all  this,  it  is  only  shocking 
you,  and  it  has  been  said  ten  thousand  times  before. 
— But  I  must  say  it — what  do  I  gain  by  it  ?  All 
that  I  wish  for  is  absolutely  good,  and  I  should  be 
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better  if  I  had  had  it ;  and  shall  only  be  satisfied 
by  having  it." 

"  As  long  as  you  believe  that  by  enduring  a 
certain  amount  of  suffering  you  have,  as  it  were, 
put  out  your  share  of  happiness  to  interest,  it  will 
be  unmixed  evil  to  you.  Heaven  reckons  with  us 
in  no  such  debtor  and  creditor  fashion.  '  The 
sorrow  of  this  world  worketh  death/  There  are 
those,  no  doubt,  whose  natures  are  soured  and 
narrowed  by  misfortune,  just  as  there  are  those 
who  are  hardened  by  prosperity.  It  is  the  saddest 
sight  this  world  has  to  show.  I  do  not  ignore  the 
mystery  of  it — I  only  say  they  are  responsible  for 
the  result." 

"  They  meaning  me,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  Maurice,  I  am  expressing  my  own  con- 
victions, not  trying  to  smuggle  a  little  sound  doc- 
trine in  at  your  ear.  But,  of  course,  I  believe  that, 
if  your  unknown  trials  sour  and  narrow  you, 
it  will  be  your  own  fault. — I,  perhaps,  shrink  too 
much  from  saying  what  most  clergymen  would  say 
in  my  place.  I  believe  I  have  a  cowardly  dislike 
of  speaking  of  anything  I  feel  so  deeply  as  the  duty 
of  resignation  to  God's  will,  to  one  who  would 
hear  me  with  a  sneer." 

"  Do  not  call  it  a  sneer,  if  I  say  that  I  cannot 
feel  it  a  just  will ;  that  theories  about  divine  justice 
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being  unlike  human  justice  do  not  reconcile  me  to 
the  dispensations  of  the  divine  will." 

"  Nor  would  they  reconcile  any  one  to  those  dis- 
pensations which  affect  themselves,  though  they 
are  sometimes  quoted  apropos  of  other  people's 
trials.  We  cannot  believe  that  black  is  white — 
that  two  and  two  make  five." 

"  Then  how  can  we  believe  that  it  is  just  that 
we  should  suffer  the  most  from  causes  in  which 
there  was  least  of  moral  guilt  ?" 

"  Only  by  believing  that  our  sufferings  help  to 
further  some  end,  which  if  we  could  understand  we 
should  infinitely  desire." 

Maurice  was-  awed  by  the  manner  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken.  He  had,  of  course,  often  heard 
them  before,  and  heard  them  impatiently ;  but  he 
had  never  till  then  heard  them  spoken  by  one  who 
felt  their  truth  in  his  inmost  soul.  The  solemnity 
in  the  countenance  of  the  speaker — the  deep  faith 
in  his  voice  and  manner  inspired  reverence,  if  they 
did  not  command  sympathy,  and  there  was  no  fear 
of  the  pause  that  followed  being  interrupted  by  a 
sneer.  His  voice  was  changed  when  he  spoke  again. 

"  These  feelings  seem  very  beautiful  to  me,  but 
so  unreal.  They  are  outside  of  me !  I  find  no 
response  in  myself  to  them.  They  seem  to  me 
like Look  at  the  mist  in  the  valley.  It  looks 
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beautiful  from  here,  with  the  moon  shining  upon  it, 
but  if  we  were  to  enter  it  we  should  see  nothing  of 
it,  we  should  only  see  the  trees  and  the  bridge 
more  dimly  than  usual.  So  it  seems  to  me  with 
those  feelings — that  they  look  beautiful  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  when  applied  to  actual  life  they  only 
seem  to  me  to  obscure  realities." 

"  You  feel  your  troubles  substantial  as  the  trees 
and  the  bridge,  and  my  words  like  the  mist — ob- 
scuring them/' 

"  Not  your  words,  but — ." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  stop  to  be  polite.  But, 
Maurice,  to  take  what  you  will  think  a  more  practical 
view — you  cannot  doubt  that  each  of  us  has  some 
work  to  do  in  the  world,  or  think  that  an  indul- 
gence of  any  feeling  whatever  can  be  substituted 
for  it  without  an  injury  somewhere  or  other. 
Without  knowing  anything  of  your  troubles,  I  can 
be  sure  that  you  exaggerate  them,  for  every  one 
must  exaggerate  what  they  regard  exclusively.  Be- 
lieve me,  there  is  a  terrible  Nemesis  for  such  an 
indulgence.  There  are  few  experiences  more  me- 
lancholy than  the  feelings  of  those  who  discover 
too  late  that  they  have  let  the  high  tide  of  life  go 
by,  and  must  remain  hopelessly  stranded.  It  is  a 
great  temptation  I  know — I  have  felt  it — to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  all  the  possibilities  of  effort, — to 
imagine  that  suffering  procures  exemption  from 
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doing,  and  give  up  the  battle  of  life ;  but  to  yield 
to  that  temptation  is  weak,  and  unmanly,  and 
altogether  wrong." 

"  The  high  tide  of  life  never  came  to  me.  My 
life  has  been  a  succession  of  failures — I  could  fancy 
that  it  had  been  arranged  by  some  malignant  spirit 
who  had  watched  for  every  moment  of  weakness 
on  my  part  to  involve  me  in  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty ever  afterwards.  It  seems  to  me  that 
weakness,  and  not  sin,  is  what  is  punished,  as  far 
as  I  can  recognise  any  retribution  in  life." 

"  Give  me  an  instance  of  what  you  mean,  if  you 
can.  You  must  be  aware  that  your  life  appears  a 
peculiarly  fortunate  one,  to  most  people." 

"  I  was  forced  into  a  profession  utterly  un- 
suited  to  me,  to  begin  with — " 

"  Why,  Maurice,  your  father  assured  me  it  was 
at  your  own  wish  the  commission  was  bought !" 

"  Well,  it  is  true  in  a  sense.  I  wished  that, 
rather  than  all  the  consequences  of  choosing  any 
other  profession." 

"  Such  as— ?" 

"  Being  stigmatized  as  a  coward  to  begin  with." 

"  Then  you  must  excuse  my  telling  you  plainly 
that  that  very  step  was  an  act  of  gross  cowardice." 

"  It  was — it  was  ;  but  is  one  false  step  to  be  so 
punished  ?" 

Q  2 
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"  I  would  not  use  that  word.  It  is  one  of  those 
false  steps  that  involve  the  rest  of  life  in  such  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  trouble  and  perplexity, 
that  the  only  way  of  enduring  it  is  to  think  more 
of  that  part  of  it  which  is  due  to  the  will  of  God 
than  to  our  own  folly — to  look  upon  the  results  of 
our  mistake  as  any  other  misfortune  appointed  by 
him.  But  I  am  talking  in  a  circle,  for  this  solves 
nothing  for  you — you  do  not  feel  your  trial  the 
easier  for  knowing  it  is  appointed  by  God.  Mau- 
rice, I  am  talking  in  vain  on  things  that  ought  not 
to  be  talked  of  in  vain. — Good-night." 

They  had  reached  the  lodge-gate,  and  he  opened 
it  as  he  spoke  (they  had  been  walking  up  and  down 
all  this  time) ;  but  Maurice  laid  his  hand  upon  it, 
to  arrest  his  departure.  He  looked  pained,  and  as 
if  he  had  been  checked  in  some  strong  impulse. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  are  tired  of  me  and  my 
troubles,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  Don't  be 
afraid.  I  am  not  going  to  confide  them  to  you. 
I  know  too  well  how  every  one  must  shrink  from 
them.  Thank  you  for  your  patience  with  my 
morbid  egotism,  and  forget  it  as  soon  as  you  can." 

He  was  gone,  leaving  Mr.  Hayes  with  the 
words  of  friendly  intreaty  unspoken  on  his  lips. 
He  longed  to  urge  frankness  upon  him — to  assure 
him  that  no  want  of  interest  had  given  him  the 
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wish  to  end  the  conversation.  But  while  he  was 
weighing  the  danger  of  appearing  intrusive  against 
the  danger  of  appearing  cold — questioning  his 
scruples,  to  know  whether  they  arose  from  repre- 
hensible cowardice  or  commendable  delicacy — the 
opportunity  was  gone,  and  never  returned.  The 
Vicar  began  to  reproach  himself  before  he  crossed 
the  road.  When  many  years  had  passed  away,  he 
could  still  not  think  of  that  moment  of  irresolution 
— that  last,  bitter  speech  unanswered — without  an 
acute  pang  time  had  no  power  to  deaden. 

It  was  felt  in  some  measure  that  very  night,  as 
he  re-entered  the  parlour  where  sat  his  daughters. 
As  the  eldest  gave  him  her  evening  kiss,  she  no- 
ticed the  sad,  abstracted  look  he  wore. 

"  Dear  papa,  you  are  very  tired.  You  walked 
too  long  with  Maurice.'1 

"  No,  my  love,  I  am  not  tired,  I  am  only  so 
sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow !" 

"Did  you  make  out  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

"  No— he  did  not  tell  me." 

"  If  it  is  only  his  health,  I  must  say  I  rather  des- 
pise him.  There  is  something  very  contemptible  in 
the  idea  of  a  young  man  being  so  miserable  about 
himself.  One  is  very  sorry  for  him ;  but  really — " 

"  My  Livy,  that  is  the  spirit  of  Eliphaz,  Bildad, 
and  Zophar.  Contempt  may  be  mixed  up  with 
the  pity  one  feels  for  him,  on  the  mere  superficial 
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appearance ;  but  I  fancy,  if  one  knew  the  wholex  il 
would  be  a  very  different  feeling." 

"Then  you  do  think  there  is  something  to 
know?" 

"I  fancy — and  if  it  were  more  than  fancy  I 
should,  of  course,  have  no  right  to  say  anything 
about  it — that  on  first  going  into  action  he  was  led 
into  some  momentary  expression  of  fear,  that  he 
has  brooded  over  since,  in  his  morbid  way,  till  it 
is  magnified  into  a  terrible  disgrace." 

"But  after  so  many  years,  papa,  to  feel  it  still !  Oh ! 
surely  it  is  impossible! — and  his  reputation  so  high!" 

"If  he  feels  his  high  reputation  unjust,  that 
would  only  add  a  sting  to  this  secret  knowledge ; 
and  with  minds  like  his,  years  only  deepen  the 
impression." 

"  What  a  pity  he  ever  went  into  the  army  !" 

•"I  wonder  how  many  times  he  has  said  that  to 
himself.  But,  Livy,  you  must  not  look  so  very 
scornful  at  him  as  you  did,  when  you  asked  him 
about  his  arm." 

"  Oh  !  papa,  I  could  not  help  feeling  angry  with 
him  for  giving  you  such  short  answers,  and  taking 
a  minute  to  every  word." 

"  Very  wise  of  him  to  make  the  most  of  them," 
said  Her  father,  with  a  smile,  "  for  they  were  few 
enough.  Good  night,  my  dear." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"E'en  so ; — but  why  the  tale  reveal 

Of  those  whom,  year  by  year  unchanged, 
Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel 

Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  ?" 

A.  H.  CLOUGH. 

THE  separation  between  the  two,  who  loved  each 
other  so  dearly,  was  a  source  of  suffering  to  each 
equal,  perhaps,  in  degree,  but  different  in  kind. 
The  longing  once  more  to  hear  the  beloved  voice, 
and  gaze  upon  the  countenance  dearest  in  all  the 
world,  the  aching  void  that  nothing  could  fill  up, 
was  common  to  both  ;  for  never  were  two  natures 
more  congenial — never  was  sympathy  more  perfect 
— never  was  an  affection  more  entirely  mutual. 
But  Eugenia's  was  the  keen  anguish  of  an 
impetuous  ardent  nature,  to  which  all  suffer- 
ing was  new;  Maurice's,  the  chill  despair  felt 
by  one  whose  life  has  contained  little  else  but 
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suffering,  when  the  cup  of  happiness  has  been 
presented  for  a  moment,  and  withdrawn  only  half- 
tasted.  All  his  struggle  was  over  in  that  one 
evening  and  morning.  After  that  his  whole  life 
seemed  to  become  mere  passive  endurance — mere 
torpid,  stagnant  misery.  Such  a  state  was  impos- 
sible to  her.  Of  her  it  was  true  that, 

"  Ere  such  a  soul  regain  its  wonted  state, 
How  often  must  it  love  !  how  often  hate ! 
How  often  hope,  despair,  resent,  regret, 
Conceal,  disdain — do  all  things  but  forget !" 

His  hope  was  a  puny,  sickly  creature,  that  died 
the  moment  reason  withheld  provision  for  it ;  but 
hers,  robust  and  vigorous,  clung  tenaciously  to  life, 
and  lived  on,  long  after  the  supplies  were  stopped 
from  that  quarter.  It  is  a  terrible  process — that 
gradual  starvation  of  hope — that  slow  submission 
of  the  heart  to  the  mind.  It  lasted  very  long  with 
Eugenia.  She  was  astonished  to  discover  her  own 
inconsistency — to  find  that  her  heart  hoped  on, 
when  her  judgment  said,  Despair.  There  seemed 
so  little  cause  for  this -sudden  change  from  perfect 
happiness  to  perfect  wretchedness,  that  she  could 
not  take  it  in  at  once.  A  few  words  of  Isabella's 
had  roused  her  from  the  exquisite  dream  she  had 
indulged,  and  revealed  to  her  the  precipice  she 
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had  so  qbstinately  refused  to  see.  To  see  it  was 
to  fall ;  but  she  did  not  fall  at  once.  Gradually 
she  fell— catching  at  every  shrub,  retarding  her 
descent  long  enough  to  take  in  completely  the 
horror  of  the  depth  beneath  her.  She  perceived 
it  gradually.  In  that  agonizing  wrench  of  losing 
Maurice,  she  forgot  the  life  of  bondage  that  lay 
before  her  with  Mortimer.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  that  wrench  was  made  more  or  less 
terrible  by  Maurice's  complete  acquiescence  in  their 
separation.  Perhaps  surprise  was  not  her  only 
feeling,  when  day  after  day  passed,  and  she  heard 
no  more  of  him.  Perhaps — if  she  could  have 
borne  to  confess  it — pride  had  some  little  share 
in  causing  her  sufferings,  when  she  heard  of  his 
departure  to  Framleigh,  whispering  to  her  that  he 
had  relinquished  her  very  easily.  Perhaps  she 
would  rather  have  had  to  repulse  his  love  than  see 
it  at  once  withdrawn.  Or,  rather,  probably,  her 
breaking  with  Maurice  was  one  of  those  things 
which  must,  however  they  happen,  seem  to  happen 
in  the  worst  manner  possible.  Probably,  if  he  had 
persevered  in  his  attempts  to  see  her,  she  would 
have  said  to  herself,  that  nothing  could  be  so  dread- 
ful as  to  be  forced  to  make  him  suffer,  and  assume 
an  appearance  of  happiness  herself.  Whilst  the 
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faintest  chance  of  seeing  Maurice  remained,  the 
separation  from  him  absorbed  her  whole  soul,  and 
she  hardly  thought  of  Mortimer.  But  when  she 
at  last  realized  that  he  had,  as  it  were,  taken  her 
at  her  word,  and  when  the  first  rush  of  despair  at 
this  idea  was  past,  she  had  leisure  to  turn  to  the 
fate  that  lay  before  her. 

Marriage  without  love !  It  is  no  rare  fate,  so 
we  may  hope  that  it  is  not  an  utterly  miserable 
one.  Many  there  are  who  seem  to  find  life 
tolerably  comfortable,  shared  with  one  to  whom 
they  are  united  by  no  stronger  tie  than  that  of 
goodwill  But  before  that  state  be  reached,  what 
aspirations  must  be  renounced !  what  instincts 
crushed  !  How  must  all  that  is  high  be  brought 
low !  • —  all  that  is  strong  be  enfeebled  !  —  how 
large  a  part  of  the  soul's  life  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed !  And  when  such  a  destiny  first  dawns 
upon  one  of  aspirations  so  high,  of  instincts 
so  strong,  on  a  nature  so  vivid  and  intense  as 
Eugenia  Churchill — who  shall  say  how  the  soul 
recoils  from  it — how  ardent  is  the  longing  to  turn 
aside  from  such  a  life,  and  end  at  onee  all  earthly 
hope  and  fear ! 

For  a  time  she  abandoned  herself  to  her  grief, 
which  was  so  vehement  as  to  lead  Isabella  to  fear 
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for  her  reason  or  her  life.     She  spent  whole  days 
in  tears ;  she  sat  in  her  own  room  alone  every 
moment  that  it  was  possible  to  do  so ;  she  grew 
thin  and  pale ;  her  step  lost  its  lightness,  her  eye 
its  lustre,  and  everything  about  her  expressed  her 
misery.     All  her  cousin's  efforts  to  rouse  or  cheer 
her  were  either  endured  in  silence  or  repulsed  with 
irritation.     Isabella  could  hardly  bear  the  sight. 
There  was  something  so  unnatural,  so  discordant 
in  Eugenia's  dejection — it  was  like  a  transforma- 
tion to  see  her  otherwise  than  joyous;  and  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  effected   this  change 
was  so    terrible   to    Isabella,    that   at  times   she 
was    on   the    point    of  undoing   her   own   work, 
and  intreating  Eugenia  to  break  at  once  with  Mor- 
timer— to  do  anything,  rather  than  persist  in  a 
course  which  seemed  killing  her.     But  she  never 
could  face  the  idea  of  the  effect  of  such  a  disap- 
pointment   on    her    brother.      Eugenia  was  very 
young — she  might  get  over  this  first  passion,  and 
be  happy  with  him;    and  very  few  had  greater 
powers  of  fascination  than    he,  when  he  loved. 
But  Isabella  felt  certain  that  with  this  engagement 
all  hopes  of  a  pure,  happy  life  for  her  brother 
would  end.     Eugenia  alone  of  all  the  world  he 
really  loved ;  and  this  one  affection  destroyed — she 
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dared  not  think  what  he  might  become.  Eugenia's 
life  might  be  in  danger,  but  more  than  Mortimer's 
life  was  at  stake.  "And  then,"  thought  poor 
Isabella,  "  I  am  sure,  when  she  sees  him  again, 
and  sees  how  he  loves  her,  she  cannot  resist  him. 
Oh  !  no  woman  could  hold  out  long  against  him." 
Meanwhile,  the  cause  of  all  this  misery  was  him- 
self slowly  recovering  from  his  illness ;  and  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  arrival  of  Maurice  and  his 
mother  at  Framleigh,  Eugenia  and  Isabella  were 
awaiting  that  of  Mortimer  and  his  mother  at  Est- 
ridge,  where  they  had  gone  first  to  prepare  for  his 
reception.  Estridge  was  a  large,  grand-looking 
house,  built  at  the  most  tasteless  period  of  the  last 
century,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  bare  lawn, 
which  faded  away  through  a  ha-ha  into  the  park,  so 
as  to  appear  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
ground  rose  on  every  side,  and  shut  out  the  cheerful 
distance.  The  house,  from  standing  so  low,  was 
very  damp,  and  had  a  confined,  gloomy  appearance. 
Nothing  could  be  less  to  Mortimer's  taste  than  the 
grand,  dreary  place,  and  stiff,  heavy  society  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  he  went  there  but  seldom. 
The  ladies  of  his  family  lived  there  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  made  up  by  petty  economy 
for  their  London  splendour.  When  he  was  there, 
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there  was  no  economy.  Having  a  large  fortune, 
and  no  particularly  expensive  tastes,  he  was  gene- 
rous enough  in  money  matters. 

Many  a  time,  during  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival, 
was  his  room  visited  by  Isabella,  to  see  that  all  was 
in  readiness.  At  last  the  hour  came  at  which  the 
travellers  might  be  expected  ;  and  she  and  Eugenia 
went  into  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  to  watch  for  the 
first  sight  of  the  carriage.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  most  dreaded  the  sight  they  looked  for. 
Isabella  trembled  for  the  reception  her  brother 
would  meet  with.  Eugenia  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  part  she  had  undertaken  to  play. 
Each  knew  the  other's  feelings  and  the  uselessness 
of  expression.  They  sat  in  nervous  silence.  At 
last  the  carriage  was  seen  on  the  turn  of  the 
road.  Eugenia's  heart  died  within  her.  She  felt 
as  if  now  the  moment  was  come  she  must  rush 
away  and  escape  the  meeting.  She  sprang  up  with 
some  such  sort  of  feeling,  and  ran  on  to  the  lawn ; 
but  a  sense  of  the  irrevocable  decision  she  had 
made  overpowered  her — a  horror  of  her  future  life 
weighed  upon  her  heart — and  she  sank  down  upon 
the  grass  with  a  cry  of  misery.  One  of  the  gar- 
deners heard  her,  and  ran  up  to  see  if  she  was 
hurt.  This  recalled  her  to  herself.  She  accepted 
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the  hypothesis,  and  returned  to  the  house.  The 
carriage  came  nearer — in  a  few  minutes  it  drove 
up  to  the  door — and  Lady  Amelia  and  her  son 
descended  from  it.  Isabella  ran  out  on  to  the 
steps,  and  embraced  her  mother.  Mortimer  had 
eyes  but  for  one  object ;  and  in  his  passionate 
clasp  Eugenia  felt  anew  the  demand  she  had  un- 
dertaken to  satisfy,  and  her  own  incapacity  of 
doing  so.  Whatever  she  felt  was  unnoticed  at 
the  minute.  He  was  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings ; 
and  leaning  on  her  arm,  entered  the  sitting-room, 
still  holding  it,  as  he  sank  on  the  sofa.  He  was 
much  changed  by  illness.  His  handsome,  regular 
features  were  sharpened ;  and  his  eyes  looked  out 
of  a  deep,  sunken  circle.  As  Eugenia  noticed  the 
change  in  him,  she  felt  all  her  old  tenderness  re- 
vive within  her  heart,  and  with  it  came  the  con- 

• 

sciousness  how  unlike  it  was  to  love. 

"  Well,  Isabella,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  I  hope 
you  ordered  dinner  to  be  on  the  table  soon  after 
we  came.  Is  there  a  fire  in  his  room  ?  Run  and 
see  that  it  is  burning  well." 

"I  looked  there  the  moment  after  I  saw  the 
carriage,  and  it  was  very  good.  How  do  you  feel 
after  the  journey,  Mortimer  ?" 

"  As  if  I  hadn't  a  bone  in  my  body." 

"  Fetch  him  a  glass  of  wine  at  once,  Isabella." 
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"  Let  me,'*  said  Eugenia,  trying  to  free  her  hand  ; 
but  it  was  retained  by  those  white,  wasted  fingers. 

Isabella  fetched  the  wine.  He  drank  and 
seemed  refreshed. 

"  What  a  fire  you  have  made,  Bell !  It  might 
be  December." 

"  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  cold." 

"  Cold  !  I  have  been  suffocated  all  the  way  ! 
No ! — don't  open  the  window.  I  hate  a  draught." 

"  Had  you  not  better  come  at  once  up  stairs  ?" 

"  Yes — just  go  first  and  see  that  my  room  is 
not  such  a  furnace.  Don't  leave  me,  Eugenia. 
What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself?  You 
have  grown  thin." 

"  So  have  you." 

"  And  has  my  little  Jenny  been  fretting  about 
me?"  he  said,  resting  his  head  on  her  shoulder, 
and  looking  into  her  face  with  a  tenderness  she 
could  hardly  bear.  "  It  is  worth  being  ill  to  know 
that." 

"  We  have  been  so  anxious — "  she  began,  but 
her  truthful  nature  stopped  her.  Already  she 
must  begin  to  act !  How  should  she  endure  it  for 
a  life- time  ? 

"  Don't  say  we  in  that  way  !  I  hope  you  have 
been  a  little  more  anxious  than  most  people." 
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"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  be  more  anxious  than 
Bell  has  been." 

"  Bell — ah !  poor  Bell !  Has  she  taken  good 
care  of  you,  as  she  promised  ? 

"  She  has  fulfilled  her  promise  well,  Mor- 
timer." 

"  Don't  go — don't  leave  me,  darling." 

"  I  am  only  going  to  carry  your  mother's  bag 
up  stairs.  She  has  left  it." 

"  Oh  !  confound  the  bag  !  You  must  never 
leave  me  again,  my  Jenny.  Oh  !  if  you  knew  how 
I  have  longed  for  you,  all  these  weary  weeks !  The 
sight  of  you  would  have  done  me  more  good  than 
all  the  doctoring  I  have  had.  But  that  is  all  past 
now.  We  will  never  be  separated  any  more.  We 
will  be  married  immediately." 

"  Aunt  Amelia  said  we  were  to  wait  till  I  was 
eighteen." 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  marrying  such  a  venerable 
person." 

"  Don't  vex  her  about  it,  Mortimer." 

"  She  has  yielded  now,  my  good  little  girl !  She 
has  promised  that  our  engagement  shall  be  pub- 
lished to  the  deeply-interested  world  immediately, 
that  all  the  young  ladies  who  are  flattering  their 
souls  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  mistress  of 
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Estridge  may  abandon  that  forlorn  hope,  and  draw 
some  other  covers  forthwith." 

"You  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  yourself," 
she  said,  trying  to  speak  gaily. 

"  Are  we  not  told  that  to  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given  ?  and  are  there  not  a  vast  horde  of  pru- 
dent virgins  ready  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  ?  Poor 
Bell  could  tell  us  all  about  that.  Is  she  as  great 
a  saint  as  ever  ?" 

"  She  is  all  that  is  noble  and  excellent." 

"  Heyday  !  has  she  converted  you  ?  Bad  luck 
to  her  if  she  has !  Time  enough  for  that,  when 

this  has  changed  its  colour ;"  and  he  pulled  down 
one  of  her  thick  braids,  and  twisted  it  round  his 
finger. 

She  particularly  disliked  this  little  familiarity. 
Had  she  loved  him,  she  would  have  resented  it. 
As  it  was,  she  endured  it  with  a  freezing  immo- 
bility. 

"  What  a  colour  it  is  !     The  Madonnas  in  Italy 
had  hair  just  like  it,  only  rather  lighter.     Eugenia, 
*you  must  sit  to  Lawrence,  when  we  go  to  London." 
"  You  have  one  picture  of  me,  you  know." 
"  Oh  !  that  wretched  thing  !     It  is  as  like — yes, 
it  is  as  like  Bell  as  you ;  and  I  am  sure  you  two 
might  sit  for  a  study  of  the  '  Contrast.' ' 

"  I  suppose  \ve  are  very  unlike,  though  I  have 
VOL.   II.  R 
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been  thought  very  like  what  your  sister  Jane  was 
this  spring." 

"  Aye,  she  was  handsome,  but  too  sickly- looking 
— not  quite  such  a  skeleton  as  poor  Bell,  though. 
To  think  she  should  have  been  called  anything 
BeUa— good  Lord !" 

The  auburn  braid  he  had  been  entangling  was 
suddenly  twitched  from  his  grasp,  and  Eugenia 
stood  erect  before  him,  flushed  and  indignant. 

"  If  you  can  speak  in  that  way  of  her,  you  can 
care  very  little  about  what  is  worth  caring  for  in 
anybody  !  She  is  the  best  person  I  know,  and  you 
ought  to  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  related  to  her." 

A  loud  laugh  was  the  only  answer  to  this  indig- 
nant outburst. 

"  Charming  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  never  saw  you 
to  better  advantage.  You  ought  to  go  into  a  pas- 
sion once  a-day  regularly,  it  improves  you  so  ;  and 
I  declare,  a  moment  ago,  I  thought  nothing  could 
improve  you  1" 

There  was  no  passion,  but  a  depth  of  quiet  scorn 
in  the  smile  with  which  she  heard  these  words." 
The  truth  was,  they  gave  her  a  certain  pleasure. 
"  If  he  talks  in  this  way,"  thought  she,  "  he  will 
soon  deliver  me  from  this  bondage."  And  as  she 
left  the  room,  contempt  was  expressed  so  plainly 
in  all  her  gestures,  that  Mortimer  could  not  feel 
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unmixed  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  sparkle  of 
the  eye  and  swan-like  curve  of  the  throat,  becoming 
as  they  certainly  were  to  her.  Isabella  found*  him 
in  a  pretty  temper,  when  she  came  to  take  him 
up  stairs. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  Eugenia,  in 
the  devil's  name?"  was  his  first  address  to  her. 
"  Have  you  been  teaching  her  your  confounded 
sanctified  notions  ?  I  told  you  I  wanted  no  saint 
for  my  wife.  We  have  one  too  much  in  the  family 
already." 

"  Don't,  Mortimer — you  will  do  yourself  harm." 

"  Oh  !  you  act  the  injured  saint  to  perfection  ! 
Pray  keep  the  role  for  yourself;  or,  if  you  must 
have  a  disciple,  look  somewhere  out  of  this  house 
for  one.  I've  a  taste  for  variety." 

"Dinner  is  just  ready.  Won't  you  come  up 
stairs  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  know  the  way  about  my  own 
house,  I'm  much  obliged  to  you." 

There  was  something  almost  absurd  in  his  pe- 
tulance, but  she  did  not  smile.  "  You  had  better 
take  my  arm,"  she  said,  gently. 

"  1  have  arms  and  legs  of  my  own,  thank  you. 
I  am  not  going  to  die,  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or 
the  next  day  even." 

But  as  he  crossed  the  hall,  he  slipped  on  the 
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polished  stone  floor,  and  would  have  fallen,  if  she 
had  not  sprung  forward  and  caught  him.  He  was 
very  light ;  and  her  arm,  though  she  was  little 
more  than  a  skeleton,  as  he  had  politely  called 
her,  was  enough  to  save  him.  A  muttered  curse 
was  his  thanks;  but  she  took  no  notice  of  it, 
and  retained  her  hold  of  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
child. 

"  Why  doesn't  Eugenia  come  and  help  me  ?" 
he  asked,  with  a  peevishness  that  might  indeed 
have  come  from  a  child. 

"You  have  offended  her  somehow  or  other. 
She  has  a  hot  temper.  You  must  take  care  what 
you  say  to  her." 

"  What  have  you  put  me  in  this  dismal  hole 
for  ?  You  know  it's  the  room  I  hate  most  in  the 
house  ;  and  that's  saying  a  good  deal,  by  Jove  !" 

"  My  mother  said  so  much  about  your  sensi- 
tiveness to  light  that  I  thought  you  would  like  one 
of  the  north  rooms.  Will  you  have  the  one  oppo- 
site ?  The  things  could  be  changed  in  a  minute." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I've  no  desire  for  the  society 
of  rats." 

"  Well,  you  can  change  to-morrow.  Dinner 
will  be  on  the  table  immediately." 

This  amiable  mood  continued  during  the  meal. 
The  soup  was  execrable ;  the  fowl  was  disgusting ; 
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the  delicate  little  made-dishes,  which  Isabella 
had  specially  ordered,  with  accurate  recollection 
of  his  tastes,  were  nauseous  messes ;  and  fish, 
which  was  not  there,  was  the  only  article  he 
could  have  touched.  His  mother  begged  him 
in  vain  to  name  anything  in  the  house  he  could 
eat.  He  impatiently  refused  ;  and  the  whole  con- 
versation at  table  consisted  of  his  grumbling  and 
her  intreaties.  Isabella  endeavoured  to  start  other 
subjects,  but  they  fell  very  flat.  Eugenia  sat  in 
rigid  silence.  It  was  a  dreary  meal. 

Things  mended  a  little  in  the  evening.  Eugenia 
sang  his  favourite  songs,  and  for  the  time  they  had 
the  effect  of  David's  upon  Saul.  He  asked  for 
song  after  song ;  and  Eugenia  rejoiced  to  be  spared 
for  so  long  the  strain  of  conversation,  and  to  rest 
from  hearing  his  selfish,  ungracious  remarks,  even 
at  the  price  of  rousing  such  recollections  as  did  not 
tend  to  increase  her  cheerfulness.  Only  one  song 
she  refused  to  sing — that  one  she  had  sung  on  the 
evening  of  Maurice's  last  visit  to  Roehampton; 
and  this  one  exception  was  enough  to  put  her 
cousin  out  of  temper  again.  She  began  to  play 
the  "Battle  of  Prague,"  to  drown  his  peevish- 
ness; but  he  got  up  in  the  middle,  and  laying 
hold  of  her  hand,  declared  she  must  come  out 
with  him. 
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"The  sun  seems  to  be  setting,  or  the  moon 
rising,  or  something  one  is  supposed  to  admire. 
Let  us  go  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  country 
— we  shall  not  have  them  for  long,  I  hope  and 
trust." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  cried  his  mother ;  "  it  is  not 
safe  for  you  to  be  out  after  sunset ! " 

"  Come  Eugenia ! "  said  he,  not  deigning  to 
notice  this  apostrophe. 

"  Your  mother  spoke,"  she  replied,  almost  im- 
periously. 

"  I  only  begged  of  you  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
going  out  into  the  damp  air,  my  love." 

Some  very  strong  expression  of  his  feelings 
was  restrained  by  the  fixed  gaze  of  those  piercing 
eyes,  and  he  only  said,  "  The  air  is  a  good  deal 
damper  in  this  dismal  den,  and  I  am  quite  well. 
Eugenia,  are  you  coming  ?  " 

"  At  least  then  put  on  a  cloak,  Mortimer.  Euge- 
nia, he  is  waiting  for  you." 

"I  did  not  know  you  wished  him  to  go,  ma'am." 

Did  a  similar  discussion  in  the  garden  at  Roe- 
hampton  recur  to  her  recollection  ?  The  scornful 
glance — the  ungracious  answer, — how  did  they 
appear  to  her  now  ? 

They  walked  along  the  gravel  path  once  in 
silence.  It  was  a  fine,  clear  evening,  not  unlike 
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that  on   which  Eugenia  had,  about  a   month  ago, 
walked  in  the  garden  at  Roehampton  with  another 
companion,  and   watched  the  last  radiance  of  the 
sunset  fade  away.     There  was  the  same  dewy  still- 
ness   in   the    air,   the   same   delicate   gradation  of 
colour  in  the  sky,  the  same  rosy  clouds  stretching 
in  thin  bars  across  the  pale  green,  with  the  evening 
star  shining  from  between  them.     There  were  the 
same  fine  old  trees  too, — fine  trees  were  the  only 
beauty  Estridge  possessed — the  slight  movement 
in  their.leaves  by  the  breeze,  forming  the  only  inter- 
ruption to  the  silence,  except  when  from  a  farm  on 
the  hill  came  the  joyous  sound  of  a  Harvest  Home, 
subdued  by  the  distance  into  an  indistinctness  con- 
genial to  the  scene  and  hour.     The   two  lovers, 
reunited  after  an  absence  which  had  been  so  nearly 
a  lasting  one,  might  have  been  supposed  the  fitted 
spectators    of  the  scene  of  which,  they  were  not 
the  least  ornamental  part.      But  the  soft  and  melan- 
choly   beauty    of  evening   reached    the  heart    of 
neither.     One,  of  a  nature  pre-eminently  open  to 
such  influences,   was   asking  herself  if  she  should 
ever  enjoy  the  placid  beauty  of  a  summer's  evening 
again,    or    if   the    torturing    recollections    it    now 
awakened  in  her  mind  were  to  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  it  through  life.      While  all  grief  is 
new  there  is  something  agonizing  in   the  severity 
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and  regularity  of  Nature;  it  is  not  till  a  later 
period  that  the  soul  finds  consolation  in  regarding 
"  an  immovable  pole  amidst  the  circling  course  of 
appearances,"  as  a  great  poet  has  called  it, — that 
wearied  out  with  the  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  life, 
grieving,  perhaps,  for  the  discovery  that  grief  is 
transient, — that  all  emotions  must  yield  to  the 
force  of  time — it  reposes  gladly  in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  world  exempt  from  the  ceaseless 
change  by  which  it  is  itself  agitated.  But  Eugenia 
would  have  had  to  endure  and  forget  much 
before  such  a  feeling  could  enter  her  heart,  and 
now  the  thought  that  kept  her  silent  was  some 
vague  questioning  how  it  was  possible  that  all 
could  be  so  unchanged  without,  while  all  was 
changed  within. 

By  other  causes  was  her  companion's  heart 
closed  to  the  beauty  round  him, — by  a  selfish, 
worldly,  unrestrained  life, — a  taste  vitiated  by  every 
stimulant  the  world  offers  to  its  votaries,  a  mind 
that  had  lost  all  perception  of  what  was  pure  and 
ender.  The  sun  to  him  was  a  machine  for 
ripening  his  crops ;  the  moon,  a  lantern  to  enable 
his  gamekeepers  to  detect  the  movements  of 
poachers  in  those  dark  woods ;  the  ancestral  trees, 
a  good  store  of  timber  which  he  would  convert  into 
hard  cash  as  soon  as  Eugenia  was  once  his  wife, 
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and  he  could  leave  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  for 
others  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  How  he  would 
have  sneered  could  he  have  heard  Maurice's  botani- 
cal dissertations !  There  would  have  been  no 
uneasiness  concealed  beneath  the  scorn  with  which 
he  would  have  rallied  Eugenia  on  the  splendid  con- 
quest she  had  made ; — the  possibility  that  any  one 
who  discoursed  to  her  upon  primroses,  and  hinted 
at  no  roses  in  her  lips,  could'  give  her  any  feeling 
but  contempt,  never  would  have  entered  his  head. 
His  first  remark  showed  so  much  of  the  sort  of 
feeling  that  would  have  expressed  itself  in  this  way 
— so  jarred  upon  her  feelings,  that  no  answer  oc- 
curred to  her  more  strongly  than  to  stop  her 
ears. 

"  Let  us  sit  down  here  and  admire  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  Eugenia,  or  wonder  at  the  ugliness  of 
Art, — which  do  you  consider  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  scene  ?  " 

"  We  will  not  sit  down, — it  will  not  be  safe  for 
you." 

"  We  must  debate  the  question  walking  about 
then — from  this  walk  one  has  a  good  view  of  the 
beautiful  structure.  I  think  it  is  quite  the  ugliest 
house  I  know  ;  those  two  bows,  with  their  dome 
roofs,  are  really  something  quite  unparalleled. 
Elmore's  place  is  ugly  enough,  but  this  beats  it 
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hollow.  The  taste  of  joining  that  heavy  portico 
and  those  two  cupolas !  Home  of  my  ancestors, 
soon  may  I  take  my  last  look  at  you  for  ever !  " 

"  You  had  very  nearly  done  so,"  Eugenia  could 
not  help  saying. 

"  Nonsense,  I  never  was  in  any  danger ;  but  my 
mother  and  sister  share  the  common  taste  of  woman 
kind,  in  a  passionate  love  of  fuss.  It  is  pardon- 
able, I  am  sure  in  anybody  that  has  to  live  three 
quarters  of  the  year  in  this  jail !  " 

"  It  is  so  associated  in  my  mind  with  your 
father,  that  I  cannot  help  being  fond  of  it." 

He  stared  in  blank  astonishment.  "  It  will  not 
be  associated  in  your  mind  with  his  son,"  he  said, 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  But  what  has  come 
over  you,  Jenny  ?  you  were  not  of  the  sentimental 
order  when  I  left  you." 

11 1  was  a  child." 

"And  four  months  have  metamorphosed  you 
into  a  woman  ? — Well,  they  have  not  robbed  you 
of  your  good  looks,  which  is  all  I  care  about.  I 
always  thought  you  would  turn  out  something 
splendid,  but  to  come  back  fresh  from  Titian  and 
the  Medici  and  find — " 

"  Please,  Mortimer,  talk  about  something  else. 
I  don't  want  to  be  rude,  but  I  am  afraid  I  should 
go  to  sleep  if  you  were  to  talk  in  that  way  for  long. 
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Don't  you  want  to  hear  the  news  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

"  Aye,  let  us  have  it,"  he  said,  hardly  knowing 
how  to  take  her  scornful  interruption.  "  I  suppose 
I  must  hear  it  sometime,  though  I  foresee,  Eugenia, 
that  a  serious  attack  of  illness  will  prevent  me 
having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my  beloved  neigh- 
bours, either  at  my  house  or  theirs." 

"  You  know  Harriet  Willoughby  is  going  to  be 
married  ?" 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and  certainly 
should  not  have  guessed  it.  So  Mrs.  Willoughby 
has  distanced  my  mother  !  Nil  desperandum." 

"  What  do  you  mean  '?" 

"  My  dear  innocent  child,  don't  open  those 
large  eyes  of  yours  quite  so  wide,  it  spoils  their 
shape.  Don't  attempt  the  bread-and-butter  Miss, 
it  would  not  suit  you.  You  know  that  the  aim 
and  end  of  my  mother's  life  was  to  get  rid  of 
her  daughters  before  Mrs.  Willoughby  did,  and 
that  unless  she  consoles  herself  by  remember- 
ing that  her  rival  never  bagged  a  lord  as  she  has 
done,  her  existence  will  henceforth  be  a  blighted 
one.'* 

"  Harriet  Willoughby  is  going  to  marry  a  Mr. 
Cox,  a  clergyman.  He  is  a  very  nice  man,  Mr. 
Williams  knows  him  a  little." 
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"  It  is  instructive  to  the  philosophic  mind  to 
watch  the  mutability  of  human  designs  !  I  re- 
member the  time  when  Miss  Harriet  Willoughby 
entertained  some  pretty  strong  hopes  of  becoming 
mistress  of  Estridge.  And  so  she  has  had  to 
contract  her  views,  and  prepare  for  a  course  of 
charity  and  virtue  with  a  Mr.  Cox,  whose  only 
distinction  is  his  acquaintance  with  John  Williams  ! 
Oh,  cruel  descent !" 

"  I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake  on  your  part. 
I  don't  believe  she  would  ever  think  of  anybody  in 
that  way,  who  had  not  given  her  very  good  cause 
to  do  so." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Eugenia,  let  us  have  no 
virtuous  maxims.  Nothing  that  sounds  like  Coelebs 
in  search  of  a  wife  !" 

"  Then  let  me  hear  no  more  about  Coelebs  in 
search  of  a  husband.  I  don't  want  to  think  about 
such  people,  and — " 

A  loud,  and,  as  she  thought,  very  coarse  laugh 
interrupted  this  speech ;  it  was  not  a  mirthful  one, 
and  she  made  no  pretence  of  joining  in  it.  It 
ended  in  a  violent  cough  which  alarmed  her ;  she 
made  him  sit  down  till  it  had  passed. 

"  Miss  O'Neil  does  not  come  up  to  you,  Jenny. 
It's  a  pretty  little  masquerade — and  for  once  in  a 
way  those  virtuous  platitudes  do  very  well,  from 
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lips  of  that  colour.  I  suppose  you  are  trying  for  a 
little  variety — hiding  your  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne, and  bringing  us  out  a  little  weak  currant 
wine ;  but  don't  carry  it  on  long.  I  am  liberal 
enough  to  endure  your  wit  for  the  sake  of  your 
beauty." 

"  Mortimer  !  I  think  I  begged  you  not  to  weary 
me  by  speeches  of  that  kind.  As  it  seems  you 
misunderstood  me,  I  must  tell  you  in  the  plainest 
words  I  can  use,  that  I  think  their  dulness  only 
equal  to  their  bad  taste,  and  that  I  expect  to  be 
treated  as  a  person,  and  not  as  a  thing !" 

She  looked  almost  like  a  being  of  another  world 
as  she  thus  addressed  him ;  — the  fire  in  the  eye, 
the  carnation  on  the  cheek,  the  fine  scorn  which 
thrilled  through  her  slight,  nervous  figure — all 
were  such  as  the  imagination  would  attribute  to 
some  Ariel  who  had  just  become  visible  in  the  mys- 
terious twilight,  and  might,  in  a  moment,  be  ex- 
pected to  melt  into  it  again.  Mortimer's  admira- 
tion overcame  whatever  anger  her  speech  might 
have  occasioned. 

"  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  teaze  you  for 
ever  to  see  that — No,  don't  go,  Jenny.  I  was  not 
going  to  pay  you  any  compliments." 

"  Do  not  let  us  spend  our  time  in  such  folly,  the 
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first  evening  we  are  together  again,"  she  said 
impatiently. 

"  Well,  well — I  have  more  important  business 
to  think  of.  I  want  to  know — Tell  me  when — " 

He  seized  her  hand,  and  drawing  her  towards 
him  so  closely  that  she  felt  his  quick,  short  breath 
on  her  cheek,  looked  at  her  with  eyes  of  glowing 
entreaty. — Beautiful  eyes  they  were,  large  and 
lustrous,  and  looking  almost  black  beneath  their 
long  thick  fringe.  Yet  something  in  their  gaze 
must  have  been  repulsive  to  her,  for  she  turned 
away  her  face  as  she  faltered  : 

"  When — what — what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Don't  be  so  silly  !  There  is  only  one  when 
I  care  for  in  the  world,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Let  us  leave  it  as  it  was  originally  settled. 
We — we  don't  know  much  of  each  other." 

"  Eugenia,  do  not  trifle  with  me  !  I  am  getting 
tired  of  this  style  of  thing.  This  coyness  is  all 
very  well  at  a  certain  stage,  but  we  have  had 
enough  of  it;  do  drop  it,  and  be  yourself  again." 

"  Myself  !  Let  me  tell  you,  Mortimer,  you 
might  not  be  particularly  flattered  at  my  saying 
exactly  what  I  feel,  just  now." 

Again  he  was  cowed  by  the  queenly  glance,  and 
his  voice  sunk  into  a  feeble  querulousness  as  he 
complained  that  she  did  not  love  him ;  that  she 
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had  been  trifling  with  him  the  whole  time  and  now 
meant  to   break  his  heart.     The  gallant  Captain 
did  not  succeed  well  in  pathetic  scenes.     Eugenia 
had  never  felt  less  moved  by  any  appeal  in  her  life, 
but  it  reminded  her  that  she  had  undertaken  to 
marry  him,  and  that  it  really  did  not  much  matter 
when  she  fulfilled  her  promise.     She  agreed  that 
the   marriage  should   take  place  when  he  and  his 
mother  pleased ;  and  hoped  now  she  should  get 
rid  of  him  ;  but  though  the  heavy  dew  was  satu- 
rating their  clothes,  and  his  cough  interrupted  him 
every  minute,  he  would  not  go  in  till  Isabella  came 
out  with  a  humble  message   of  entreaty  from  his 
mother  that  he  would   stay  out  no  longer.     Lady 
Amelia  had   guessed  rightly  the  amiable  reception 
her  ambassador  would  meet  with,  and  preferred 
giving    the    message   by    deputy.     He    began    to 
storm,    but   Eugenia    interrupted    him    by    some 
indifferent    remark    to    Isabella,     which    entirely 
checked  him,  and  they  entered  the  house  together. 
Either  his  imprudence  in  staying  out  so  long,  or 
the  violent  irritation  he  had  been  obliged  to  repress, 
or  the  excitement   of  meeting  the  only  person  he 
cared  for  in  the  world,  or  all  these  causes  combined, 
brought  on  a  serious  attack  of  illness,  which  lasted 
some  weeks.      Lady   Amelia,    trembling    for    his 
life,  was  only  too  glad   to  consent  to  his  marriage 
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at  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  was  possible ;  she 
imagined  her  permission  would  give  universal  de- 
light to  her  niece,  and  felt  real  eagerness  for  the 
event.  Eugenia  dared  not  now  draw  back,  she 
saw  a  sudden  shock  might  end  his  life,  and  in 
silent  despair  agreed  that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  some  time  in  the  winter.  The  wedding  en- 
gagement was  publicly  announced,  and  formed  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  at  the  county  dinners 
for  the  next  week  or  two  ;  the  due  congratulations 
were  made,  and  received  by  Lady  Amelia,  with  a 
better  grace  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
Eugenia  felt  with  dizzy  horror  that  every  day  that 
passed  lessened  the  vague  possibility  of  "something 
happening,"  to  which  the  mind,  when  contemplating 
some  dreaded  fate,  clings  with  blind  tenacity. 
For  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  did  not  increase  her 
horror  of  that  fate.  It  had  been  a  terrible  dis- 
covery that  she  did  not  love  Mortimer,  but  that 
had  been  made  long  since,— ^it  was  made  by  her 
first  discovery  of  what  love  was.  But  still  she 
had  regarded  him  with  a  very  tender  affection. 
The  Mortimer  Grenville  she  had  known  was  so 
brilliant,  so  graceful,  so  chivalric, — she  could  not 
but  feel  a  very  lively  emotion  of  gratitude,  at 
having  such  a  Chevalier  Bayard,  as  he  appeared 
to  her,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  her  service.  The 
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very  first  evening  of  their  reunion  that  illusion  was 
destroyed  for  ever.  This  fine  gentleman  had 
remarked  on  the  unattractiveness  of  his  sister's 
appearance — that  very  unattractiveness  which  anx- 
iety on  his  account  had  done  so  much  to  increase 
— this  pink  of  courtesy  had  treated  his  mother 
with  disrespect.  The  traits  were  slight,  but  suffi- 
cient to  shew  her  the  real  man, — a  trifling  scratch 
was  enough  to  let  her  see  the  coarse  grain  that 
lay  beneath  the  superficial  polish.  Certainly,  the 
change  was  not  entirely  in  Mortimer.  She  saw 
him  now  ill  and  depressed,  and  before  he  had  been 
always  prosperous  and  happy ;  but  she  must  have 
seen  him  rude  to  his  sister,  and  disrespectful  to 
his  mother  before  this.  Why  then  did  these 
qualities  in  him  now  strike  her  for  the  first  time  ? 
Was  it  that  she  had  an  example  of  what  seemed 
to  her  perfect  filial  behaviour  to  compare  them  with? 
— or  that  she  had  been  taught  to  hate  them  by 
seeing  the  pain  which  their  faint  shadows  in  herself 
had  given  to  him  who  loved  her  as  his  own  soul  ? 

The  experience  of  the  next  few  weeks  only 
served  to  confirm  her  first  impression.  Sickness, 
and  particularly  convalescence,  is  a  wonderful  test 
of  character ;  everything  adventitious  is  for  the  time 
annihilated,  and  the  true  character  seen.  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  Eugenia  had  seen  this  test  ap- 
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plied  both  to  the  man  she  was  to  marry  and  the 
man  she  loved ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  compare  the 
petty  selfishness,  peevishness,  and  impatience  of 
the  one,  with  the  cheerfulness,  endurance,  and  self- 
control  of  the  other.  Any  child  with  less  self- 
restraint  than  Mortimer,  she  had  never  seen ;  she 
knew  that  he  had  acquitted  himself  nobly  in  the 
field,  but  could  hardly  imagine  how  any  one  could 
be  a  brave  soldier  who  seemed  so  completely  under 
the  influence  of  his  bodily  sensations.  She  made 
the  same  mistake  as  Sir  Arthur  had  done,  long 
years  ago,  when  he  had  been  astonished  to  discover 
that  his  son,  who  had  run  away  from  a  quiet  old 
cow,  had  borne  the  worst  pain  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed with  unshrinking  patience.  Putting  all 
principle  out  of  the  question,  active  courage  and 
passive  endurance  are,  as  it  were,  the  masculine 
and  feminine  sides  of  the  same  quality.  Life 
brings  so  many  more  occasions  for  bearing  than 
for  doing,  that  it  is  the  absence  of  the  latter  which 
is  most  practically  inconvenient,  though  it  may  be, 
that  if  this  had  been  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  young«  men,  Eugenia's  heart  would  have 
been  disposed  of  differently. 

What  every  body  in  the  house  had  to  bear  from 
Mortimer's  selfishness  and  irritability  during  that  re- 
lapse was  indescribable,  no  one  entered  his  sick  room 
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without  apprehension,  or  quitted  it  without  relief. 
Even  his  mother's  idolizing  affection  was  sorely 
tired  at  times.  To  her  and  Isabella  he  never  spoke 
with  decent  politeness.  They  could  do  nothing 
to  please  him.  Eugenia  suffered  as  much  from 
his  exacting  passion  as  they  did  from  his  exacting 
selfishness  ;  she  was  worn  out, — not  so  much  by  ac- 
tual services  performed  for  him,  as  by  the  ceaseless 
demand  upon  her  attention,  the  constant  necessity 
for  liveliness,  exertion,  cheerfulness.  Fear  for  his 
life  compelled  her  to  yield ;  but  when  she  thought 
of  his  love  for  her  compared  to  Maurice's,  and 
what  a  world  separated  those  two  feelings,  expressed 
by  the  same  word,  she  drank  to  the  dregs  that 
bitterest  cup  of  all — the  contrast  between  what 
must  be,  and  what  might  have  been. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  When  anxious  memory  numbers  o'er 

Each  offered  prize  we  failed  to  seize, 
Or  friends  laid  low,  whom  now  no  more 

Our  fondest  love  can  serve  or  please. 
And  thou,  dread  power  !  bring' st  back  in  terrors  dressed 
The  irrevocable  Past,  to  sting  the  careless  breast." 

MRS.  BARBAULD. 

FROM  the  moment  that  Maurice's  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  fact  that  the  deep  dejection  to  which 
he  had  abandoned  himself  was  a  cause  of  sorrow  to 
his  mother,  he  exerted  himself  conscientiously  to 
conceal,  if  not  to  overcome  it.  He  felt  that  he 
could  do  this  more  effectually  in  a  crowd,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  fill  the  house  with  guests.  He 
joined  in  all  the  amusements  most  perseveringly  ; 
rode  and  boated  in  the  daylight,  and  danced  and 
played  cards  and  bout  rimes  in  the  evening.  All 
the  circumstances  seemed  favourable  for  the  general 
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enjoyment ;  the  fine  weather  which  had  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  farmers  still  continued,  allowing 
endless  walks  and  drives  in  the  pretty  neighbour- 
hood, along  the  lanes  with  their  deep,  overhanging 
hedges,  among  the  brambles  and  briony  on  which 
lingered  many  a  golden  ear  from  the  last  harvest- 
cart,  across  the  stubble  fields  still  full  of  picturesque 
troops  of  gleaners,  and  along  the  river  that  wound 
like  a  silver  thread  through  the  valley. 

Numerous  boat-loads  and  carriage-loads  of  gay 
company  took  advantage  of  these  opportunities  ;  the 
park  was  enlivened  with  gay  riding  parties,  the  child- 
ren of  the  village  were  on  the  alert  to  see  them  start 
in  the  morning  and  come  back  in  the  evening  ; , 
the  church,  the  picturesque  cottages,  the  old  Hall 
were  transferred  to  many  a  sketch-book ;  the  most 
opposite  tastes  were  in  some  way  or  other  gratified. 
For  the  dissipated  there  were  the  balls  of  the  county 
town ;  for  the  sportsmanlike — always  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  company — there  were  the  excellent 
preserves  ;  for  the  lazy,  there  was  the  pretty  flower 
garden,  now  gay  with  bright-coloured  autumnal 
flowers,  where  they  might  saunter  for  ever,  and 
watch  the  first  touch  of  autumn  on  the  old  elms ; 
while  the  park  with  its  tangled  ferny  glades, 
its  deeply  embosomed  ponds,  where  the  deer  came 
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trooping  to  drink,  afforded  endless  variety  to  those 
whom  a  cynical  or  sentimental  taste  led  to  seek  for 
solitude. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  as  well  suited 
to  various  tastes  as  the  outside.  There  was  the 
well-stocked  library  for  those  who  liked  solid 
reading — not  a  large  proportion  of  that  company  ; 
the  comfortable  little  breakfast  room  with  its  round 
table,  covered  with  new  novels  and  reviews,  for 
those  who  liked  idle  reading  and  gossip  ;  and  the 
drawing-room  for  those  who  liked  music  or 
pictures,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  curious  little 
holes  and  corners  to  be  discovered  in  that  house, 
with  some  odd  legend  attached  to  them, — the 
winding  stairs — the  closet  in  the  wall,  where  an 
ancestor  had  been  hidden  in  the  civil  wars, — the 
long  passages,  that  seemed  made  on  purpose  to  lose 
one's  way  in, — altogether,  there  never  was  a  house 
with  such  a  variety  of  facilities  for  amusement  as 
Framleigh.  Nor  was  any  other  circumstance 
unfavourable,  or  the  guests  ill-assorted — the  cuisine 
kept  up  its  old  reputation,  the  tables  were  as  plenti- 
fully scattered  with  amusing  books,  there  was  the 
same  variety  of  armchairs  and  comfortable  sofas,  as 
ever.  And  there  were  guests  who  liked  to  talk,  and 
guests  who  liked  to  listen — who  liked  to  admire  and 
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to  be  admired  ; — in  short,  no   materials  seemed 
wanting  for  complete  enjoyment  on  every  side. 

And  yet  nobody  enjoyed  tbe  visit  at  Framleigh 
Hall  that  September.  Maurice  had  been  the  life 
and  spirit  of  every  former  meeting  of  the  kind. 
His  father's  rigidity,  his  mother's  shyness,  his 
brother's  gaucherie — all  had  been  softened  and 
modified  in  his  presence  ;  he  seemed  to  possess  a 
wonderful  power  of  combining  and  assimilating  the 
most  opposite  company.  True,he  had  been  depressed 
and  languid  before,  and  he  had  often  talked  much 
less  than  he  did  now ;  but  there  had  never  before 
been  a  painful  effort  so  plainly  apparent.  However 
little  he  had  joined  in  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, that  little  had  gone  far  to  make  it  more  lively, 
more  easy ;  if  ever  a  general  flatness  had  been  felt 
for  a  moment,  some  trifling  jest,  some  fanciful  idea 
on  his  part  was  enough  to  dispel  it.  And  now, 
though  he  exerted  himself  indefatigably,  though  he 
went  to  his  own  room,  and  the  most  retired  part  of 
the  park  much  less  than  he  had  done  on  former 
occasions,  and  talked  much  more — yet  all  was  flat 
and  dull,  the  machinery  was  too  apparent.  It  was 
consciously  perceived  by  few,  but  the  general  want 
of  spirit  was  felt  by  all.  Mr.  Hayes  saw  how  it 
was,  and  sighed ;  the  rest  only  wondered  why  every- 
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thing  was  so  flat ;  why  Sir  Arthur  seemed  more 
.awful,  Lady  Delamere  more  timid,  and  Hugh  more 
profoundly  dull  than  ever  ; — 'Why  even  Miss  King 
was  less  lively  and  pleasant  than  usual,  and  had 
such  long  fits  of  silence. 

The  truth  was — however  bad  a  moral  it  may  be 
— that  Maurice  was  not  at  all  the  happier  for  his 
efforts,  conscientious  as  they  were.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  "  pleasures  of  an  approving  conscience  " 
did  not  at  all  make  up  to  him  for  the  painfulness 
of  the  exertion.  All  this  talking,  and  laughing, 
and  gossip,  though  he  preferred  it  on  the  whole  to 
the  quiet  of  the  family  party,  was  so  wearisome,  so 
repugnant  to  him.  He  witnessed  it  all  with  the  sort 
of  disgust  with  which  a  dyspeptic  patient  sees  a 
party  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  good  appetite ;  and 
often,  when  in  their  picnic  parties  they  passed  some 
labourer  hard  at  work,  he  wondered  if  any  hard 
bodily  work  could  be  so  exhausting  as  this  per- 
petual straining  after  an  appearance,  which,  after  all, 
was  not  a  very  dignified  one.  Hard  work  would, 
he  thought,  have  been  satisfactory,  if  it  was  work- 
ing to  do  anything ;  but  when  it  was  only  working 
to  seem — it  was  hard  work.  He  often  felt  when 
he  left  his  sofa  in  the  library  to  dress  for  a  ride 
or  walk,  that  he  could  not  be  much  more  tired  if  he 
had  been  breaking  stones  on  the  road. 
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One  day,  at  dinner,  he  heard,  quite  without 
the  slightest  preparation,  of  Eugenia's  engage- 
ment to  her  cousin.  The  lady  who  announced  it, 
alluded  to  it  as  a  piece  of  history  with  which  the 
Delameres  must  be  well  acquainted,  knowing 
how  much  Eugenia  had  been  at  Grosvenor  Square 
that  spring.  She  was  one  of  those  middle-aged 
ladies  who  make  a  sort  of  profession  of  collecting 
amusing  gossip,  and  disseminating  it  from  house 
to  house,  and  was  eagerly  appealed  to  for  par- 
ticulars. 

"  An  old  engagement,  they  say.  That  is,  it 
can't  be  very  old,  for  she  is  so  young ;  but  they 
say  it  has  been  settled  quite,  since  she  was  a  child. 
But  your  Lady  Delamere  must  be  better  authority 
on  the  subject  than  I,  for  I  think  I  saw  her 
several  times  with  you  this  year  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  news  to  me — I  wonder  she  did  not 
tell  me,"  said  Lady  Delamere,  a  little  hurt  at  being 
left  to  receive  the  intelligence  second-hand. 

"  Hugh,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  feel  very  anxious 
about  the  fate  of  those  partridges.  Such  small 
birds  don't  bear  your  carving ;  you  should  never 
attempt  anything  less  than  a  turkey,  your  touch 
is  too  vigorous.  Do  let  me  finish  them.  I  am 
sure  Miss  Lanforth  will  have  one  in  her  lap  in  a 
moment,  if  you  go  on." 
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Lucy  looked  up  in  amazement.  Was  it  indeed 
Maurice  who  was  speaking? — Maurice,  whose 
voice  when  he  had  bid  her  burn  the  note  to 
Eugenia,  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  a  broken 
heart  ?  And  now  he  went  on  carving  with  a  steady 
hand ;  he  could  turn  to  Miss  Lanforth  and  make 
some  joke  about  Hugh's  Michael- Angelesque 
style  of  carving — as  if  the  name  that  had  lately 
been  pronounced  had  no  interest  for  him.  Had 
she  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair  beside  his  bed, 
on  the  dawn  of  that  July  morning,  and  had  a  vivid 
dream  ? 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through 
her  mind,  numerous  details  were  being  given  about 
the  marriage,  and  the  great  question  was  being 
debated  whether  Eugenia  was  handsome. 

"  Oh,"  said  a  lady  in  company,  who  knew  her 
slightly,  "  she  is  the  sort  of  person  gentlemen 
admire  very  much.  She  has  a  high  colour,  and  a 
great  look  of  fashion,  and  altogether  is  a  shewy- 
looking  girl ;  but  I  can't  say  I  admire  her  much, 
myself." 

"  Don't  you  ?"  said  Lady  Delamere.  "  Well, 
I  suppose  I  always  think  people  handsome  when 
I  like  them,  and  I  was  so  very  fond  of  her.  She 
is  the  sweetest,  most  charming  girl  I  know." 
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"  Well  done,  mamma,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table ;  and  Lady  Delamere 
coloured  with  pleasure  at  being  addressed  by  the 
old  appellation,  which  always  betokened  an  un- 
usually affectionate  impulse  towards  her  from  her 
husband.  "  You're  a  staunch  friend  to  the  absent." 

"  What  Grenville  is  it  ?"  asked  some  one.  "Is 
it  the shire  family  ?" 

"  Captain  Grenville ;  he  was  in  the  army  for 
some  time." 

"  A  brother  officer  of  yours,  is  he  not,  Captain 
Delamere  ?" 

The  question  had  to  be  repeated  before  it  caught 
his  attention,  and  he  then  looked  up  with  a  start. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  been  attending  to  the 
conversation,  for  it  had  to  be  all  explained  to  him. 
He  gave  a  sketch  of  Grenville's  Peninsular  career, 
as  he  finished  carving  the  partridges  on  which  he 
was  engaged. 

"  What  sort  of  a  fellow  was  he  ?"  asked  the 
gentleman  who  had  asked  about  his  family. 

"  He  is  remarkably  courageous  and  full  of  talent ; 
but  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  sold  out." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  liked  him  so 
much  !"  said  Lady  Delamere.  "  WThat  a  nice 
thing  for  her !" 
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"  Well,  Lady  Delamere,"  said  the  lady  who  had 
spoken  slightingly  of  her — she  was  a  person  who 
piqued  herself  on  saying  unpleasant  truths — "  I 
know  I  am  in  a  minority,  but  I  am  sorry  for  the 
man  that  has  to  marry  Miss  Churchill." 

Lady  Delamere  looked  distressed,  and  Lucy  very 
angry. 

"  Do  you  know  her,  Mrs.  Newbury  ?"  she  said, 
shortly. 

"  Not  intimately ;  but  I  know  enough  about  her 
to  give  me  good  reason  for  what  I  say.  A  friend 
of  mine  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  this  spring,  before 
she  went  to  stay  with  some  relations,  when  Lady 
Amelia  went  to  Paris ;  and  she  says  that  for  an 
engaged  woman,  her  behaviour  was  infamous. 
First,  she  flirted  desperately  with  Lord  Linton,  but 
that  wouldn't  do,  so  she  took  up  somebody  or 
other — I  did  not  hear  his  name — and  went  such 
lengths  with  him,  that  my  friend  says,  she  is  sure 
everybody  must  have  noticed  it,  if  it  hadn't  been 
that  this  other  person  was  supposed  to  be  in  love 
with  her  cousin." 

"  Your  friend  must  have  been  taken  very  much 
into  the  family  confidence,  Mrs.  Newbury  !"  said 
Lucy. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  have  seen  enough  with  my 
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own  eyes  to  make  me  quite  able  to  believe  this.  I 
saw  her  a  good  deal  with  Lord  Linton,  and  I  de- 
clare, I  used  quite  to  blush  for  her,  she  laughed  so 
loud,  and  talked  so  much.  What  she  enjoyed  was 
to  have  a  knot  of  gentlemen  round  her,  and  she 
was  never  easy  whilst  any  one  was  out  of  it.  But 
what  makes  me  think  the  worst  of  her,  was  her 
behaviour  to  that  poor  cousin  of  her's — that  Miss 
Grenville.  I  was  staying  in  the  house  with  Lady 
Amelia  and  the  two  young  ladies  about  a  year  ago, 
and  Miss  Churchill  seemed  to  enjoy  having  her 
cousin  always  near  her  for  a  foil.  She  never 
showed  this  cousin  the  slightest  attention;  and 
if  she  tried  to  prevent  her  making  herself  very, 
conspicuous  with  the  gentlemen  who  were  stay- 
ing there,  she  used  to  say  the  rudest  things  to 
her !" 

"  There,  Anne,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  who  had  looked 
rather  amused  at  the  vehemence  of  this  philippic, 
"  what  have  you  to  say  for  your  protegee  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Maurice,"  said  Lady  Delamere,  turning  to 
him  with  almost  tears  in  her  eyes, — "  is  it  not  un  - 
like  her  ?  She  never  could  have  done  it.  She 
was  such  a  simple,  modest,  affectionate  creature, 
I'm  sure  Mrs.  Newbury,  if  you  could  have  seen  the 
way  she  used  to  come  to  us  this  spring,  when  there 
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was  nobody  but  Maurice  and  my  little  niece  Milly, 
and  how  happy  and  contented  she  used  to  be,  to 
be  quite  quiet  with  us.  I  know  her  so  well,  and  it 
sounds  so  very  unlike  her.  Does  it  not,  Maurice  ?  " 

"  I  am  ill,"  said  Maurice,  suddenly.  "  I  must 
— The  room  is  so  hot,  I  must  go  -  into  the  open 
air."  And  rising  abruptly,  he  left  the  room. 

"  Don't  run  after  him,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Arthur 
apprehensively ;  "  or  Lucy  will  jump  up  after 
you.  Let  us  have  as  little  disturbance  as  possible 
at  meal  time.  He  is  not  going  to  die,  I  assure 
you." 

Poor  Lady  Delamere  was  obliged  to  sit  out  the 
dinner.  She  very  soon  took  the  ladies  into  the 
drawing-room,  where,  to  her  great  relief,  she  found 
Maurice  looking  much  the  same  as  usual.  Every- 
body took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  had  a  sudden 
attack  of  pain  in  the  arm,  no  uncommon  occurrence 
with  him,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 

He  would  have  borne  every  thing  but  his 
mother's  defence  of  her.  True,  when  he  first 
heard  the  news  he  had  felt  as  if  a  weight  of  ice 
had  suddenly  fallen  on  his  heart,  but  in  that 
deadly  chill  disappointment  had  no  part.  No,  she 
could  not  be  more  lost  to  him  than  she  was ;  but 
he  knew  enough  of  Mortimer  Grenville  to  have 
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preferred  her  death  to  her  becoming  his  wife.  And 
yet  he  could  have  concealed  all,  if  his  mother  had 
not  spoken, — the  very  intensity  of  his  feeling 
would  have  saved  him  from  betraying  it.  But  she 
spoke  with  such  warmth — such  almost  motherly 
tenderness,  and  a  picture  of  her  happiness  with 
Eugenia  for  her  daughter,  rose  so  vividly  before  his 
eyes,  that  he  could  not  bear  it.  For  one  frantic 
moment,  as  he  rushed  into  the  open  air,  the 
thought  came  over  him  of  ending  his  life  and  his 
misery  together,  and  if  the  means  of  death  had 
been  at  hand,  he  might  have  yielded.  But  in  that 
necessary  pause  beneath  the  starlight  sky,  other 
thoughts  prevailed.  Perhaps  the  doubt  whether 
his  life  and  his  misery  would  end  together,  made 
him  shrink  from  the  irrevocable  step.  Perhaps  a 
less  selfish  reason  detained  him  in  life ;  he  may  have 
thought  of  the  mother  who  had  borne  so  much  for 
him,  and  could  hardly  have  survived  him.  One 
person  loved  him  in  the  wide  world,  let  him  make 
her  happy !  What  matter  that  it  was  torture  to 
him  to  carry  on  the  dreary  play  ?  He  had  borne 
the  load  allotted  him  thus  far,  and  might,  he 
supposed,  bear  on  to  the  end — that  end  which 
was  the  one  certain  thing  in  life,  the  only  thing 
for  which  he  might  henceforward  allow  himself  to 
hope. 
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As  he  returned  to  the  house  he  remembered  that 
he  had  left  the  table  at  a  suspicious  crisis,  and  that 
if  he  wished  to  avoid  such  surmises  as  he  could 
not  endure  to  think  of,  he  must  return  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  be  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
"  Oh/'  he  groaned,  half  aloud,  as  he  entered  the 
house  ;  "  if  I  could  be  alone,  I  could  bear  it — 
but  this  dreadful  slavery  !  Well,  I  must  play  more 
antics  than  usual  to-night,  if  I  want  to  throw  dust 
into  their  eyes." 

He  did  play  antics  that  evening; — he  talked 
and  laughed  so  incesssantly,  and  almost,  for  him, 
boisterously,  that  the  only  person  in  the  company 
who  saw  an  inch  below  the  surface,  saw  what  he 
was  trying  to  conceal.  She  longed  to  give  him  a 
hint  how  he  was  over- doing  his  part.  Even  Sir 
Arthur  noticed  his  excitement. 

"  What  has  come  over  Maurice  ?  "  he  said  in  a 
low  tone  to  Lucy,  when  the  young  people  had 
gathered  round  the  table,  playing  at  bouts  rimes. 
"  He  is  making  himself  quite  disagreeable." 

"  Oh,  he  is  obliged  to  talk  nonsense,  with  so 
many  young  ladies  to  entertain." 

"  But  he  need  not  talk  it  so  very  loud.  Really 
he  is  shouting.  Maurice,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice, 
"  your  remarks  are  certainly  well  worth  hearing, 
but  I  think  you  may  be  satisfied  if  every  one  in 
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this  room  is  to  be  edified  by  them.     Don't  try  to 
make  them  heard  down  in  the  village." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  will  try  to  roar  a 
little  more  like  a  sucking  dove.  Well,  whose  are 
the  verses  ?  Miss  Lanforth,  you  look  guilty." 

"  He  is  very  odd  to-night,  Lucy.  How  excited 
he  looked  when  I  spoke,  and  he  is  the  colour  of 
your  handkerchief." 

"  To  think  of  your  noticing  his  looks,"  said 
Lucy,  trying  to  laugh.  "  Poor  Anne  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  you." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  there  would  be  fuss  enough 
about  him  if  anything  real  was  the  matter.  You 
didn't  notice  whether  anything  had  been  said  at 
dinner  that  could  have  driven  him  out  of  the 
room?" 

Lucy  knitted  very  fast,  she  was  not  clever  in 
evading  queries  of  this  sort.  "  Anne  had  been 
saying  something  about  Miss  Churchill,  the  Miss 
Churchill  that  is  going  to  be  married  to  Captain 
Grenville.  That  was  the  only  thing  we  were 
talking  about." 

"Miss  Churchill — oh,  the  little  girl  she  had 
taken  such  a  fancy  to.  Who  did  you  say  she  was 
to  marry  ?  " 

"  Captain  Grenville." 

VOL.  II.  T 
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"  It  must  have  been  that !  Very  odd,  though, 
he  must  have  heard  the  name  twenty  times  since." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Arthur  ?  " 

"  Why  of  course  you  know  that  is  the  Gren- 
ville  that  ill-treated  him  at  Eton." 

"  But  you  don't  suppose,"  said  Lucy,  indignantly, 
forgetting  that,  if  she  demolished  this  hypothesis, 
she  had  no  other  to  supply  its  place,  "  that  he  still 
feels  so  strongly  about  that,  after  all  these  years." 

"  It  is  very  odd, —  he  might  sit  patiently  at  dinner 
when  the  name  is  mentioned,  I  think.  He  need  not 
be  so  very  exquisitely  sensitive  about  it  as  all  that/' 

"  My  dear  Sir  Arthur,  Maurice  has  forgotten  all 
school  quarrels  !" 

"  Then  what  else  could  drive  him  out  of  the 
room  ?  You  don't  suppose  he  wanted  to  marry 
this  Miss  Marlborough ?" 

"  Miss  what  ? — Her  name  is  Churchill." 

"  Oh,  aye — it's  all  one.  Well,  this  Miss 
Churchill  himself  then,  do  you  ?" 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  as  he  said  it  with  a 
smile  of  such  amusement  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
idea,  that  she  rejoiced  to  see  he  did  not  expect  an 
answer. 

"  I  must  go  and  deliver  Anne  from  Miss 
Wyvil,"  she  said,  gathering  up  her  work.  "  Do, 
look  how  full  of  meaning  her  face  is,  and  how 
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distressed  poor  Anne  looks  !     I   am   sure  she  is 
listening  to  some  tremendous  piece  of  scandal." 

Lady  Delamere  did  look  heartily  glad  to  have  her 
tete-a-tete  interrupted,  and  Lucy  noticed  that  the 
distressed  look  did  not  leave  her  face  for  some 
time,  and  that  she  kept  looking  at  Maurice.  He 
at  last  perceived  the  scrutiny  of  which  he  was  the 
object,  and  was  much  annoyed  by  it.  He  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  an  explanation  of  it.  She 
was  still  in  the  habit  of  paying  him  nocturnal 
visits  in  his  room,  when  the  rest  of  the  household 
were  in  bed,  even  without  any  reason  for  doing 
so.  This  particular  night  she  wished  much  to 
speak  to  him,  and  went  to  his  room  as  soon  as 
the  company  had  retired.  Her  low  tap  at  his  door 
was  unanswered,  and  she  entered  softly.  He 
stood  by  the  open  window,  and  was  not  aware  of 
her  presence  till  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
As  he  looked  round,  something  in  the  expression 
of  his  face  frightened  his  mother.  For  one  mo- 
ment she  saw  him  off  his  guard,  and  the  impression 
on  her  mind  was  never  effaced. 

"  What  is  it,  dearest  ?"  she  asked,  just  as  Mr. 
Hayes  had  done.  "  Will  you  not  tell  me  ? — Why, 
oh  why,  should  you  keep  anything  from  me  ?" 

"  Dear  mother,  what  is  there  to  tell?     That  I 

am  very  tired " 

T  9 
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"  My  poor  boy  !     You  have  been  so  merry  !" 

"  Oh,  so  very  merry  !  You  never  saw  me  in 
such  good  spirits,  did  you  ?" 

She  looked  at  him,  puzzled.  He  tried  to  speak 
lightly. 

"  Only  I  have  to  pay  for  it  afterwards.  Well, 
I  am  only  tired  with  laughing,  you  see.  Other 
people  are  tired  with  hard  work — my  fatigues  wont 
excite  much  compassion,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Don't  keep  your  window  open.  It  is  too  late 
in  the  year  for  that." 

"  The  air  does  me  so  much  good. — Are  not  the 
stars  beautiful  to-night  ? — there's  a  new  remark  for 
you,  you  never  heard  the  stars  admired  before,  did 
you  ?" 

"  I  don't  mind  remarks  being  old,  if  they're 
true.  Let  me  see,  is  that  Jupiter  ?" 

"  Yes,  isn't  he  splendid.  Look,  he  actually  casts 
a  line  of  light  into  the  river, — don't  you  see,  just 
in  that  bend  below  the  bridge.  How  very  still  it 
must  be  !" 

"  I  really  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  star-gazing 
with  the  open  window,  though.  You  will  be 
thinking  of  some  of  your  grand  theories,  and  pitch- 
ing head  foremost  on  to  the  terrace." 

"  You  would  not  like  that,  mother  ?" 
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"  Bless  the  boy !  how  grave  he  looks  !  You 
had  not  the  least  idea  what  you  were  saying !" 

"  I  knew  perfectly  well.  The  question  was  my 
jumping  down  on  to  the  terrace." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  beginning  with  your  nonsense  ; 
and  I — I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Maurice." 

He  closed  the  window,  and  placing  her  a  chair, 
sat  down  with  an  expression  of  resignation.  But 
now  she  had  come  to  the  point,  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  not  go  on.  She  felt  her  face  getting  very 
hot,  and  her  heart  beating  very  fast,  and  could 
not  make  a  beginning.  Maurice  waited  very 
patiently. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  Miss  Wyvil  said  at  dinner  ?" 
she  began  at  last. 

"  She  said  a  good  deal." 

"  About  Eugenia's  engagement,  I  mean." 

"  Yes." 

"  She  said  afterwards  something  about  a  report 
she  had  heard. — You  can  imagine  it,  I  dare  say." 

"  I  have  not  so  brilliant  an  imagination  as  Miss 
Wyvil.  She  is  always  hearing  reports." 

"  It  is  very  odd  how  she  does  always  manage  to 
hint  things.  It  was  when  you  were  talking  to 
Miss  Lanforth — oh  1  no,  it  was  when  you  were 
all  playing  at  bouts  rimes,  just  before  tea,  and 
Hugh  was  in  the  middle  of  that  long  story  about 
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his  horse.  I  was  saying  how  glad  I  was  she  was 
to  marry  a  cousin ;  because  I  thought  marriages 
where  people  knew  each  other  so  well  were  so 
much  safer;  and  she  said — at  first  I  could  not 
think  what  she  meant — that,  of  course,  I  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  marriage.  I  said,  c  Yes — I 
always  took  a  great  interest  in  Miss  Churchill ;' 
and  then  I  saw  her  looking  so  very  knowing  at  the 
table  where  you  were  all  at  play,  that  I  thought 
she  must  mean  something  about  you." 

Here  Lady  Delamere  paused  and  glanced  timidly 
at  her  son,  as  if  uncertain  how  he  would  take  it. 

He  only  said,  quietly,  "  And  did  this  deep  mys- 
terious meaning  appear?*' 

"  Yes,  Maurice ;  but  I  hardly  like  to  tell  you. 
Surely  you  can  guess." 

To  his  mother's  great  surprise,  he  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  turned  away.  She  was  luckily 
silent  for  a  moment.  He  could  hardly  have  an- 
swered her  otherwise  than  roughly,  if  she  had 
spoken.  The  secret  of  his  inmost  soul — the  pas- 
sion to  which  he  could  not  have  borne  his  mother's 
most  delicate  allusion — was  known,  then,  to  this 
vulgar,  prying,  scandal-loving  gossip ! — was  com- 
mented upon  in  mixed  company  ! 

The  tortures  of  that  evening  must  have  strangely 
affected  his  judgment,  to  make  him  believe  it  pos- 
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sible  that  any  one,  with  any  pretension  to  good 
breeding,  should  have  alluded  to  his  unsuccessful 
attachment,  to  his  mother,  in  so  public  a  manner. 
His  mother,  though  surprised  at  his  manner, 
was  not  so  much  disturbed  as  might  have  been 
imagined.  The  room  was  large,  and  dimly 
lighted  by  one  candle.  She  was  much  absorbed 
herself,  and  the  action  of  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands  was  not  so  unusuil  with  him  as  with  most 
men.  After  waiting  to  see  if  he  would  speak,  she 
went  on : — 

"  So  you  never  knew  that  people  thought  you 
were  paying  attentions  to  Miss  Grenville  ?" 

"Oh — "  he  said,  with  a  long  breath.  "So 
that  is  alive  still,  is  it  ?" 

"  You  have  heard  it  then,  Maurice  ?" 

"  I  have  heard,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  have 
been  paying  attentions  to  Miss  Grenville,  Miss 
Hayes,  Miss  Margaret  Delamere,  Miss ." 

"  Well,  never  mind  who  else,"  she  interrupted 
impatiently.  "  I  knew  all  that  was  nonsense,  but 
this — I  was  not  so  sure,  at  one  time." 

"  I  liked  Miss  Grenville  very  much,  and  do  like 
her,  she  is  a  very  sensible,  amiable  person,  but  I 
never  dreamt  of  being  in  love  with  her." 

11  No,  so  I  have  seen  for  some  time,  but  are  you 
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quite  sure  that  there  was  no  mistake  on  her 
part?" 

"  Why  mother,  do  you  think  you  have  such  a 
very  irresistible  son  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  touch  of  his 
old  playfulness.  Perhaps  if  the  truth  was  known 
she  did,  though  the  world  had  done  its  best  to 
undeceive  her  on  that  point. 

She  did  not  express  that  opinion  in  the  most 
flattering  manner  possible,  however,  for  she  only 
smiled,  and  hinted  very  delicately  and  gently,  that 
any  attentions  to  Miss  Grenville  were  so  very  rare 
that  she,  as  well  as  other  people,  might 
exaggerate  their  importance. 

"  Oh/'  said  he  drily,  "  that  is  your  view  of  the 
matter,  is  it  ?  You  think  my  only  chance  would 
be  having  no  rivals  ?  I'm  afraid,  mother,  that 
neither  of  the  two  parties  concerned  have  cause  to 
be  much  elated  at  your  opinion  of  them." 

"  No,  Maurice,  I  assure  you,  I  like  Miss  Gren- 
ville very  much,  and  if  I  were  a  man  I  would  rather 
marry  her  than  most  people;  but  you  see  you 
men  think  so  very  much  about  appearance,  and  she 
is  not  at  all  pretty,  and  now  she  is  not  very  young, 
either." 

"  Curious  reasons  for  my  being  supposed  to  be 
in  love  with  her,  at  three-and-twenty !" 

"  Well,  you  are  so  much  more  of  a  philosopher 
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than  most  people,  I  know  you  don't  care  about 
beauty.  But  I  was  coming  to  my  reasons.  Just 
think  how  often  you  rode  down  to  Roehampton. 
I  am  sure  all  through  June  you  must  have  been 
there  three  times  a Oh  !" 

"  Did  I  hurt  you,  mother  ?" 

"  My  hand  ! — you  gave  my  hand  such  a  pinch  !" 

"  My  dearest  mother,  how  abominably  stupid  of 
me !     I  had  not  the  least  idea.     I  am  so  sorry  !" 

"Never  mind — it  is  not  much.  But  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  about  Miss  Grenville.  I  remem- 
bered one  or  two  things,  when  Miss  Wyvil  was 
speaking,  that  struck  me  as  rather  odd  at  the  time. 
I  remember  one  evening,  at  Mrs.  Seymour's,  I  was 
talking  to  her,  and  Eugenia  was  standing  a  little 
way  off.  You  came  up  and  spoke  to  her;  and 
directly  Miss  Grenville  saw  it  was  you,  you  cannot 
think  how  she  changed  !  She  turned  quite  crim. 
son,  and  did  not  the  least  attend  to  what  I  was 
saying.  Then  another  time,  at  some  dinner  party 
— you  were  not  there,  by  the  bye — but  she  was 
sitting  just  opposite,  and  could  hear  what  I  said ; 
and  the  gentleman  who  took  me  down,  I  forget 
who  it  was,  began  asking  me  about  you,  how  you 
were,  and  why  you  had  left  the  army.  But  I  am 
tiring  you  dreadfully,  Maurice.  You  are  longing 
to  be  in  bed." 
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"  Finish — finish.     It  is  right  I  should  hear." 

"  And  he  asked  if  you  still  suffered  from  your 
eye.  I  said  no — it  was  your  arm — that  your  eye 
had  been  well  long  ago.  He  seemed  surprised, 
and  asked  if  it  was  not  a  sabre  cut ;  and  then, 
of  course,  I  told  him  it  was  an  accident  at  Eton. 
Just  then  I  happened  to  look  across  the  table,  and 
— oh  !  Maurice,  I  shall  never  'forget  how  eagerly 
she  was  listening !  I  am  sure  everybody  at  table 
must  have  been  struck  by  it,  she  looked  so  very 
much  agitated." 

"  And  is  that  all  that  has  given  you  this  idea  ?" 

"  No — not  nearly  all ;  but  everything  separately 
seems  such  a  trifle,  it  is  only  when  one  takes  a 
good  many  things  together  that  they  seem  to  mean 
any  thing.  One  thing  struck  Lucy  as  very  odd. 
Do  you  remember  that  night  they  went  with  us  to 
Drury  Lane  and  saw  c  Venice  Preserved  ?' " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  know  Miss  Grenville  was  too  unwell  to 
be  of  the  party ,  and  after  we  were  all  gone,  she 
had  such  a  strange  hysteric  fit  in  my  room,  Lucy 
said." 

"  There  may  have  been  a  hundred  reasons  for 
that." 

"There  may;  but  Lucy  said  it  seemed  as  if 
something  had  agitated  her  quite  recently." 
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He  did  not  immediately  answer.  He  had  once 
or  twice  been  on  the  point  of  interrupting  with  a 
wild  intreaty  that  she  would  never  again  allude  to 
any  thing  that  had  happened  this  spring.  With  a 
great  effort  he  recalled  his  thoughts  to  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  said  in  a  slow,  wearied 
manner : — 

"  And  is  the  upshot  of  all  this  that  you  think  I 
ought  to  marry  her?" 

"  Dear  me,  no  !"  said  Lady  Delamere,  hastily ; 
and  it  was  evident  she  was  any  thing  but  anxious 
to  have  poor  Isabella  for  a  daughter-in-law.  "  I 
only  wanted  to  put  you  on  your  guard  before  the 
time  came  for  seeing  her  again ;  and  I  knew,  if  I 
waited,  I  should  never  have  courage." 

"  You  were  right,  then,  to  speak  at  once — to 
make  an  opportunity,  not  to  wait  for  it ;  but  you, 
at  least,  can  feel  for  a  miserable  coward,  who  cannot 
use  it  when  it  comes." 

"  Oh !  Maurice,  I  won't  have  you  speak  of 
yourself  in  that  miserable  way !  You  don't 
speak  so  much  as  you  ought,  particularly  to 
your  father ;  but  I  am  sure  you  are  not  a  coward. 
There — the  candle  has  burnt  out !  What  o'clock 
is  it?" 

"  Ten  minutes  past  one." 

"  Dear  me  !  what  a  time  I  have  been  here !    I  did 
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not  know  it  was  so  late.  Let  me  know  I  have  not 
vexed  you  before  I  go,  darling." 

"  You  vex  me,  mother !" 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  should  not.     Good  night !" 

But  he  would  not  loose  her.  He  almost  pained 
her  by  the  tightness  of  his  embrace. 

"  It  is  like  old  times,"  he  murmured,  "  like  the 
happy  days  before  I  went  to  Eton,  when  you  used 
to  come  and  sit  with  me,  because  I  was  afraid  of 
the  dark." 

"  I  suppose  that  did  not  add  to  the  happiness 
of  the  old  times." 

"  I  am  just  as  frightened  now." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  be- 
cause I  can't  stay  with  you  any  longer.  I  must 
leave  you  alone  with  the  ghosts." 

"  Yes,  you  had  better  go  ;  for  the  ghosts  don't 
like  being  kept  away  by  an  angel — an  angel  in  a 
snow-white  dressing-gown,  and  the  most  becoming 
nightcap  in  the  world  !" 

She  laughed,  but  was  secretly  pleased.  She 
never  could  help  enjoying  his  admiration/though 
she  generally  scolded  him  for  expressing  it. 

"  Come,  light  my  candle  for  me.  1  can't  find  a 
piece  of  paper.  The  fire  is  not  quite  out." 

As  he  held  a  candle-lighter  to  the  spark  of  fire 
which  yet  remained  alive,  she  went  to  the  table, 
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and  when  the  paper  caught  fire,  she  perceived  by 
its  sudden  light  that  his  desk  lay  open  upon  the 
table. 

"  Don't  write  at  night,  Maurice.  It  will  keep 
you  awake.  What  are  these  old  letters  ?" 

She  stooped  down  to  look  at  the  heap  without 
scruple.  He  had  never,  so  far  as  she  knew,  re- 
ceived a  letter  he  had  not  shown  to  her.  To  her 
unspeakable  astonishment,  her  son,  whose  manners 
to  all  women  were  characterized  by  the  most  chi- 
valrous politeness — and  to  herself  by  the  tenderest 
deference  —  caught  up  one  of  the  letters,  as  if 
he  was  afraid  she  should  read  it,  and  put  it 
hurriedly  into  his  pocket.  She  looked  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  surprise,  conveying  more 
rebuke  than  any  words  could  have  done,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  wish  him  good  night.  That 
gentle  dignity  covered  him  with  shame ;  and  as  he 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he  faltered  out,  "  For- 
give me !" 

"  J  forgive  you  every  thing,  Maurice — even,  what 
a  mother  finds  hardest  to  forgive,  the  want  of 
trust." 

"  Oh !  mother,  mother,  if  I  loved  you  less,  per- 
haps I  should  trust  you  more." 

"  My  child,  that  is  not  the  sort  of  love  that 
will  satisfy  a  parent's  heart.  We  want  confidence, 
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as  well  as  love.  You  think  you  are  consulting  my 
happiness  in  keeping  that  from  me,  I  know,  but  if 
you  are  ever  a  parent  yourself,  you  will  see  the 
mistake  of  that. — Good  night,  dearest." 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

"  Learn  from  an  earthly  yearning  to  ascend, 

Seeking  a  higher  object.    Love  was  given, 
Indulged,  created,  chiefly  for  this  end. 

For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven, 
That  Self  might  be  annulled,  her  bondage  prove 
The  shadow  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  Love." 

WORDSWORTH. 

IT  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Maurice  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  his  mother's  conver- 
sation. It  was  not  entirely  new  to  him.  His 
aunt's  hints  had  aroused  uncomfortable  doubts  in 
his  mind ;  but  they  had  taken  a  very  slight  hold 
of  him,  and  he  had  forgotten  them  in  the  absorbing 
emotions  which  had  succeeded.  Even  now,  his 
great  diffidence  and  modesty  made  his  mother's 
view  of  the  matter  seem  almost  absurd  to  him.  But 
in  those  pauses,  during  which  every  human  mind 
must  be  temporarily  released  from  the  tyranny  of 
one  subject,  he  recurred  to  this,  and  felt  compelled 
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to  admit  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  his  man- 
ner to  Isabella  might  have  been  misunderstood  by 
her.  Trifles,  which  at  the  time  had  passed  un- 
noticed by  him,  now  recurred  to  his  memory,  and 
arranged  themselves  into  a  strong  chain  of  evidence 
for  this  fact.  His  mother's  reminiscences,  though 
not  such,  as  would  have  formed  very  convincing 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  were  not  without 
weight  with  him.  He  knew  she  was  not  fanciful, 
nor  very  observant ;  nor  at  all  anxious  to  see  Isa- 
bella Grenville  his  wife ;  and  that  the  agitation 
which  had  attracted  her  notice  could  hardly  be 
trifling.  He  remembered,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  attachment  to  Eugenia,  how  its  very  intensity 
had  caused  him  to  show  more  attention  to  her 
cousin ;  how  he  had  often  directed  his  conversation 
almost  exclusively  to  her,  lest  he  should  draw  upon 
himself  one  of  the  contemptuous  glances,  or  cold, 
short  answers  which  he  had  found  so  hard  to 
bear.  Then  Isabella  herself  had  shown  such  sud- 
den changes  of  behaviour  towards  him  as  were  very 
like  the  expression  of  some  strong  feeling.  Some- 
times she  had  avoided  his  society  so  decidedly,  and 
at  other  times  had  seemed  inclined  to  seek  it,  and 
had  been  so  much  confused  and  embarrassed,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  that  he  hardly  knew  how 
to  explain  her  conduct  on  any  other  hypothesis 
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than  that  at  which  his  mother  and  aunt  had  both 
hinted. 

But  if  he  went  as  far  as  they  did,  he  felt  bound 
to  go  farther.  They  seemed  to  think  that  it  would 
be  enough  to  avoid  Miss  Grenville  for  the  future, 
or,  at  least,  his  mother  did ;  and  his  aunt,  he  knew, 
was  speaking  with  a  different  motive  than  that 
which  appeared.  But  he  felt  at  once  that,  if  the 
manner  he  had  adopted  to  conceal  one  attachment 
had  been  construed  into  the  expression  of  another, 
he  was  bound  to  fulfil  the  expectations  he  had 
raised. 

Although  he  saw  this  at  once,  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  take  the  resolution  to  act  upon  it. 
He  could  hardly  realize  that  the  happiness  of  any 
one  should  depend  upon  him,  to  begin  with ;  and 
then,  though  life  was  a  barren,  dreary  waste  to 
him,  he  felt  that,  in  taking  a  companion  for  his 
journey,  he  should  deprive  himself  of  the  only  alle- 
viation of  which  his  lot  allowed — the  liberty  of 
solitude.  The  question  occupied  him  during  the 
next  few  days,  and  was  brought  to  an  issue  sooner 
than  he  expected,  by  his  receiving  an  invitation  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Estridge.  But  before  this  happened, 
several  little  incidents  occurred  to  decide  it  in  his 
own  mind. 

We  have  all,  probably,  experienced  at  one  time 
VOL.  IT.  u 
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or  another,  that  when  the  mind  is  much  occupied 
with  any  subject,  allusions  are,  as  it  seems,  made 
to  it  from  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  Sir 
Arthur  Delamere  was  about  the  last  man  in  the 
world  who  would  have  been  expected  to  throw  any 
light  upon  an  affair  of  the  heart — one  would  as 
soon  have  expected  to  meet  with  a  romantic  inci- 
dent in  a  law  report ;  and  yet  it  was  some  remarks 
which  fell  from  him  that  went  far  to  convince  his 
son  that,  if  Isabella  Grenville  loved  him,  he  was 
bound  in  honour  to  marry  her. 

The  fact  was,  that  Sir  Arthur  thought  that 
Maurice  was  paying  rather  more  attention  to  a 
young  lady,  who  was  staying  in  the  house,  than 
common  politeness  demanded,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  giving  him  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  to  ride  over  to  a  farm  on  a  distant 
part  of  his  estate,  and  asked  Maurice  to  accompany 
him.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  early  in  October. 
The  elms  showed,  here  and  there,  a  trace  of  the 
golden  touch  of  autumn,  the  air  was  clear  and 
bracing,  and  the  sun  bright. 

Sir  Arthur  had  one  of  those  robust,  vigorous 
natures  which  are  keenly  alive  to  all  animal  enjoy- 
ment. He  had  as  yet  lost  none  of  his  old  zest  for 
a  good  ride,  and  mounted  his  horse  with  an  alacrity 
which  was  far  from  being  shared  by  his  son.  The 
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invitation,  however,  was  the  first  incident  which 
had  given  him  any  pleasure  for  months.  His  father 
had  had  time  in  the  summer  months  to  notice  that 
he  had  grown  more  like  a  skeleton  than  he  used 
to  be ;  that  the  lines  in  his  face  were  not  always  so 
numerous,  or  the  angles  so  sharp ;  that  he  was 
altogether  much  more  like  a  man  of  three-and- 
forty  than  three-and-twenty ;  and  that  the  expres- 
sion of  deep  dejection,  which  characterized  his  face, 
when  at  rest,  was  one  difficult  to  account  for  in  a 
man  who  had,  as  he  would  have  said,  not  a  trouble 

I  in  the  world.  The  solicitude  which  this  awakened 
in  his  heart  made  his  manner  so  peculiarly  kind, 
that  Maurice  ventured  faintly  to  hope  that  his 
mother  was  not  the  only  person  to  whom  he  had 
saved  a  pang  by  resisting  the  frantic  impulse  of  a 
few  nights  back.  His  was  an  impressible  nature. 
The  words  which  Mr.  Hayes  had  addressed  to  him, 
in  their  midnight  walk  together,  had  been  the  first 
earnest  solemn  words  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  they  fell  upon  no 
sterile  soil. 

Looking  back  on  his  life  by  the  light,  which  they 
cast  upon  it,  he  saw  it  a  weak  and  selfish  one. 
Fear,  of  one  kind  or  another,  had  absorbed  almost 
the  whole  of  it — -it  had  been  occupied  by  one  long 
endeavour  to  escape  from  suffering.  He  had  ex- 

u  2 
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ercised  no  more  control  over  his  circumstances  than 
a  dead  leaf  over  the  wind  by  which  it  is  whirled 
along.  And  he  might  have  done  so.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  one  decided  word  from  him 
would  have  changed  the  course  of  his  after  life. 
But  it  would  have  cost  him  no  small  pain  to  say 
it,  and  he  had  then,  as  always,  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation to  stave  off  present  pain  at  any  cost.  And 
afterwards,  when  all  that  was  past  and  irrevocable, 
how  selfish,  how  weak  was  the  surrender  of  his 
whole  being  to  such  deep  despondency  !  It  was 
the  easiest  course  to  sit  down  and  brood  over  his 
past  mistake,  and  he  had  taken  it ! 

What  is  recorded  in  a  few  lines  took  long  years 
fully  to  realize ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
a  new  spirit  was  in  him  from  this  time.  In  this 
spirit,  he  felt  that  the  duties  of  life  survive  its 
hopes  and  interests  ;  that  it  contains,  besides  those 
aims  which  are  the  object  of  the  feverish  pursuit 
of  youth,  many  others  which  he  had,  till  then, 
neglected :  and  that,  instead  of  rushing  away 
from  it  as  an  intolerable  desert,  he  ought  rather  to 
be  thankful  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it,  to  culti- 
vate the  long-neglected  soil.  It  was  very  hard, 
very  bitter,  with  a  heart  so  completely  buried  in 
the  past,  to  have  to  look  about  for  neglected  duties; 
but  he  felt  that  a  man  who  only  learns  the  true 
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meaning  of  life  at  three-and-twenty  must  expect 
to  find  the  translation  of  it  into  action  hard  and 
bitter,  and  he  tried  to  endure  the  prospect.  And 
in  that  heart  which  he  had  thought  could  nourish 
no  strong  wish  again,  arose  an  intense  desire — a 
fervent  prayer  that  one  more  chance  might  be 
allowed  him, — that  once  again  the  opportunity 
might  return*  for  an  exercise  of  courage  and  of 
will. 

Thus,  when  Sir  Arthur  began  upon  a  long 
poaching  story,  Maurice  did  not,  as  a  year  ago  he 
would  have  done,  listen  just  enough  to  keep  up 
a  decent  appearance  of  sympathy,  acquiesce  in  all 
his  father's  opinions,  and  avoid  the  subject  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  conquered  the  excessive  fear, 
which  made  it  so  difficult  to  him  to  oppose  any 
ideas  of  his  father's,  and  ventured  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  poacher.  It  was  his  first  delinquency ; 
and  Maurice  thought,  from  the  account  given,  that 
it  was  committed  under  the  influence  of  others 
who  had  escaped.  He  felt  that  the  question  was, 
whether  the  man  should  be  converted  into  a  har- 
dened criminal,  or  have  a  chance  of  leading  an 
honest,  industrious  life ;  and  this  he  represented 
strongly  to  Sir  Arthur,  in  terms  which  were  rank 
heresy  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  was  not  a 
very  good  advocate  for  poachers ;  for  he  was  no 
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sportsman  himself,  and  hence  was  very  fairly  liable 
to  the  suspicion  which  Sir  Arthur  expressed,  "  that 
he  wanted  to  get  his  philanthropy  done  cheap." 
He  was  obliged  to  confess  that  his  philanthropy  in 
this  case  would  not  cost  him  much ;  but  he  pressed 
his  point,  and  to  his  great  surprise  his  father  did 
not  take  it  amiss.  The  truth  was,  Sir  Arthur  was 
pleased  at  his  son's  unusual  spirit  in  the  matter. 
Nothing  exasperated  him  so  much  as  the  excessive 
timidity  which  had  characterized  Maurice's  man- 
ners towards  him ;  and  though  he  would  at  once 
have  checked  the  faintest  approach  to  disrespect  in 
either  of  his  sons  most  decidedly,  it  would  not  have 
occasioned  him  so  much  anger  as  this  continual 
evidence  of  a  feeling  which  seemed  to  him  fantastic 
and  morbid,  and  almost  childish. 

The  poaching  argument  took  up  all  the  time  of 
their  ride  to  the  farm,  then  there  was  the  talk 
with  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  on  the  way 
home  Sir  Arthur  remembered  his  object  in  asking 
Maurice  to  accompany  him.  He  began  upon  it 
very  abruptly,  and  so  exactly  in  the  same  tone 
that  he  had  been  making  some  remarks  on  the 
rotation  of  crops,  that  his  son  was  quite  puzzled 
at  first.  Sir  Arthur  saw  it,  and  grew  impatient 
directly. 

"  Nonsense !    I    am    not  speaking  about  Swe- 
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dish  turnips.      I  am  speaking  about  Miss  Lan- 
forth." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Maurice,  wondering  if  she  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  rotation  of  crops. 

"  You  seem  to  like  her,  Maurice." 

"  She — she  seems  a  very  nice  sort  of  person," 
said  he,  absently.  He  could  not  have  been  sure 
whether  her  hair  was  black  or  flaxen. 

"Oh,  indeed!  is  that  all?  I  tell  you  what, 
Maurice,  you  are  a  good  deal  too  civil,  if  you  only 
think  her  a  very  nice  sort  of  person." 

Poor  Maurice  looked  round  in  ludicrous  dismay. 
Another  lady  added  to  his  string  of  reported  wives  ! 
This  was  too  much.  Sir  Arthur  was  so  hard- 
hearted as  to  laugh. 

"  Come,  you  are  not  hopelessly  committed  yet ! 

You  look  like did,  when  his  bill  was  thrown 

out !     I  did  not  know  you  were  so  much  afraid  of 
matrimony !" 

"  Very  needlessly,  I  should  suppose,"  said  Mau- 
rice, forcing  a  laugh.  "  But  do  you  mean  that  I 
have  been  what  people  call  paying  attentions  to 
Miss  Lanforth  ?" 

"  No,  not  exactly — at  least  that  depends  on  the 
people.  I  dare  say  Miss  Wyvil  might  give  it  that 
name.  But  you  ought  to  be  ratheY  more  careful 
than  most  people,  Maurice,  because,  you  see,  in 
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the  idle  life  you  lead — have  been  obliged  to  lead, 
of  course — it  is  so  natural  to  fall  into -a  habit  of 
making  yourself  agreeable  to  ladies  as  a  sort  of 
metier." 

"Very  natural,"  assented  Maurice,  mechani- 
cally. 

"  Well,  be  on  your  guard  against  it.  Don't  get 
into  a  way  of — Here's  a  capital  cantering  bit. 
Come  on." 

They  galloped  along  a  mile  of  even  turf,  Sir 
Arthur  rejoicing  in  the  quick,  springy  motion, 
Maurice  shaken  to  ^pieces  by  it,  and  wondering 
every  moment  when  his  father  meant  to  stop.  The 
feelings  of  the  father  and  son  with  regard  to  all 
vigorous  exercise,  were  curiously  the  reverse  of 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  their  re- 
spective ages. 

When  they  came  to  a  steep  declivity  which 
ended  the  common,  Sir  Arthur  returned  to  his 
subject. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  Maurice,  that  living  as 
you  do  with  nothing  particular  to  do  but  lounge 
about  in  the  drawing-room,  or,  at  least,  as  you  have 
done  for  the  last  two  years,  you  should  be  careful 
about  being  too  civil." 

"  The  world  is  not  peopled  with  Miss  Wyvils," 
said  Maurice  smiling. 
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"Thank  Heaven,  no; — not  that  I  care  how 
often  Miss  Wyvil  marries  you,  she  is  welcome  to 
amuse  herself  that  way,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
— I  only  care  about  your  exciting  false  expectations 
in  the  lady  herself — any  lady." 

"I  should  not)  think  they  would  be  ever  very 
eager." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  that's  overstrained  humility. 
You  are  just  like  other  people,  and  other  people 
are  fallen  in  love  with  sometimes.  Women  are 
always  falling  in  love,  they  have  not  much  else  to 
think  of,  and  any  stick  will  do  for  an  object." 

"  Oh,"  said  Maurice,  a  long,  amused,  humourous 
Oh. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  mean  that  a  silly  empty- 
headed  girl  may  not  fancy  herself  attached  to  you 
without  any  fault  of  your's,  or  that  a  mancEUvring 
mother  may  not  wish  to  catch  you — but  1  think 
that  when  any  man  has  given  a  sensible,  modest 
woman  real  reason  to  think  he  wishes  to  marry 
her,  he  is  bound  to  do  so ;  and  therefore,  as 
women  are  so  full  of  these  matters,  and  you  are 
rather  over-civil  to  everybody,  I  think  you  ought 
to  be  especially  on  your  guard." 

"  And  it  is  with  reference  to  Miss  Lanforth  you 
say  this  ?" 
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"  Yes,  in  some  degree,  though  I  have  often 
thought  the  same  thing  before.  However,  in 
future  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  steady 
occupation,  which  will  rather  keep  you  out  of  the 
way  of  such  things." 

"  Tell  me  then,  father,  do  you  mean  to  say  that, 
suppose  Miss  Lanforth  had  mistaken  me,  and — 
and — that  the  mistake  were  not  a  disagreeable  one 
to  her — that  1  ought  to  marry  her  ?" 

"If  the  mistake  were  your  fault — yes.  But 
you  need  not  be  alarmed,  I  only  meant  to  give  you 
a  hint.  Can  you  manage  that  gate  ?  Sultan  is 
so  apt  to  shy.- — By  the  bye,  have  you  got  rid  of 
Fatima  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  My  mother  was 
always  so  uneasy,  when  I  rode  her,  though  that 
fall  of  mine  was  entirely  my  own  fault." 

"  You  are  much  better  without  her.  She  was 
too  spirited  for  you." 

Maurice  sighed  so  very  heavily  in  answer  that 
Sir  Arthur  thought  he  had  a  very  sentimental 
love  for  his  horse.  He  little  guessed  what  the  last 
words  had  meant  to  his  son's  ear.  The  matrimonial 
discussion  was  not  revived,  the  wood  which  they 
had  just  entered  wanted  thinning,  and  suggested 
topics  regarded  by  Sir  Arthur  with  more  interest 
than  love  and  marriage. 
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It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the  invitation  from 
Lady  Amelia  arrived,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  The  letter  informed  him  of  Grenville's 
dangerous  relapse,  and  his  engagement  to  Eugenia, 
and  added  the  romantic  statement,  that  he  being 
now  recovered,  was  very  anxious  to  renew  his  ao 
quaintance  with  Captain  Delamere.  The  object  of 
this  amiable  desire  laughed  aloud  as  he  read  this 
passage,  it  struck  him  as  so  exquisitively  ludicrous. 
Mortimer  Grenville  anxious  to  see  him  !  Was  the 
writer  consciously  inventing  that  pretty  little 
fiction,  or  had  she  so  little  knowledge  of  her  son 
as  to  imagine  it  might  possibly  be  fact  ! 

He  threw  down  the  note  with  a  feeling  of 
disgust  at  the  idea  that  the  writer  might  probably 
be  his  mother-in-law,  but  he  answered  it  with  an 
acceptance.  As  he  sealed  his  note,  he  felt  that  he 
had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  that  he  had  now  put  it 
out  of  his  own  power  to  withdraw,  if  Isabella 
loved  him.  He  had  renounced  all  choice  in  the 
matter. 

Accordingly,  one  wet  evening  early  in  November, 
he  found  himself  in  the  coach  which  was  to  set 
him  down  at  the  post-town  of  Estridge.  It  was 
late  when  he  arrived,  and  the  evening  was  already 
closing  in.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  ceaseless 
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pattering  of  the  rain  upon  the  sodden  earth,  where 
a  carpet  of  dead  leaves  was  already  mixing  with 
the  clay.  A  thick  curtain  of  grey  monotonous 
cloud  was  drawn  across  the  sky,  the  wind  sighed 
mournfully  in  the  branches, — it  was  an  evening  to 
harmonize  well  with  the  feelings  of  one  whose 
hopes  and  joys  lay  crushed  as  those  withered  leaves ; 
not  like  them,  after  a  summer  of  fruition,  but 
blighted  at  their  first  opening.  He  looked  on  the 
gentle  decay  around  him  and  thought  of  the  new 
life  which  would  soon  arise  from  it.  Was  this 
regular  alternation  confined  to  the  world  of  na- 
ture ?  Were  the  rich  possibilities  which  lay 
buried  in  his  own  past  lost  for  ever  ? 

It  was  strange  that  his  mind  should  be  occupied 
with  thoughts  like  these  in  the  few  minutes  that 
preceded  his  meeting  with  Eugenia.  His  entrance 
to  the  house  which  had  been  her  home  from  child- 
hood dissipated  them,  and  revived  a  faint  ghost  of 
the  "  fitful  fever  "  of  the  early  summer.  A  very 
faint  ghost  !  a  scarcely  audible  echo ! — but  it 
surprised  him  to  find  that  any  agitation  could 
co- exist  with  despair.  When  he  entered  the 
drawing-room  he  found  that  such  a  combination 
was  possible,  as  he  glanced  into  the  dark  corners 
of  the  room  to  see  if  no  young  and  slender  form 
emerged  from  the  deep  shadow.  He  was  relieved 
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when  the  fire-light  shone  upon  a  face  as  different 
as  possible  from  that  he  expected  to  see,  when 
a  harsh  voice  grated  on  his  ear,  and  he  clasped 
the  bony  fingers  of  Lady  Amelia.  The  room 
was  rather  dark,  and  he  did  not  at  first  notice 
that  she  was  not  alone.  When  the  first  accost 
was  over,  he  saw  a  pair  of  boots  resting  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  and  turning  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  where  the  rest  of  the  individual  thereto 
appertaining  should  be,  he  saw  half  buried  in 
the  cushions  of  a  sofa,  and  certainly  shewing  no 
traces  of  the  anxiety  of  which  Lady  Amelia  had 
spoken,  the  handsome  face  and  slim  figure  of  his 
host. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  this  relapse  of  yours, 
Captain  Grenville,"  said  Maurice,  coming  forward. 

Grenville  put  down  one  leg  from  the  back  of 
the  chair,  on  which  it  was  resting,  which  action 
he  seemed  to  think  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
shaking  Maurice's  outstretched  hand. 

"  He  is  still  sadly  weak,"  said  his  mother. 

"  I  have  been  shooting  since  ten  o'clock  this 
morning  ma'am,  and  am  tired/'  was  his  comment 
on  this  statement. 

"  You  remember  Captain  Delamere,  I  think  ?" 
said  she,  half  hoping  he  really  might  not  have 
understood  Maurice. 
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Grenville  sat  up  and  honoured  Maurice  with  a 
long,  cool  stare. 

"  I  was  so  deeply  concerned  to  hear  of  your 
accident,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  in  a  great  fuss,  cast- 
ing imploring  glances  at  her  son. 

"  My  accident  ?"  repeated  Maurice,  interro- 
gatively. 

"  I  heard  that  you  had  been  thrown  from  your 
horse,  and  broken  your  arm." 

"  I  had  a  fall,  but  it  was  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence," he  replied,  really  quite  sorry  for  her 
confusion ;  her  embarrassment  was  the  most  ge- 
nuine feeling  he  had  ever  seen  in  her.  "  I  hope 
you  did  not  suffer  yourself,  during  your  anxious 
visit  at  Paris." 

She  made  some  hurried  reply ;  and  their  mutual 
good  wishes  being  exhausted,  it  was  difficult  to 
know  what  to  say.  After  an  awkward  pause  she 
feared  he  had  had  a  wet  drive. 

"  It  was  raining  when  I  arrived,  but  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day  was  fine.  We  have  had  a  beau- 
tiful October." 

The  weather  and  the  harvest  now  did  good 
service,  Mortimer  acting  the  part  of  audience  during 
the  discussion,  lying  at  full  length  on  the  sofa, 
and  tossing  the  cushions  about.  At  last  he  said, 
interrupting  some  speech  of  his  mother's.  "  You 
still  suffer  from  your  arm,  I  am  afraid  ?"  Maurice 
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was  surprised,  the  words  sounded  as  if  he  wished 
to  make  some  reparation  for  his  rudeness,  but  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  spoken  did  not,  and  there 
was  no  cordiality  in  his  manner  as  he  answered 
that  he  still  felt  it  occasionally. 

"  It  was  the  occasion  of  your  selling  out,  I 
believe  ?" 

"  It  was !" 

"  It  must  have  been  a  great  disappointment  to 
you." 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  be  at  home  again,"  replied 
Maurice — his  stereotype  answer  to  any  remark  of 
that  sort. 

"  After  two  such  years,  repose  must  indeed  have 
been  delightful,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  with  the  ex- 
aggerated emphasis  people  of  no  feeling  are  apt  to 
use.  "  You  had  indeed  well  earned  the  right  to  it." 

Grenville  began  teazing  a  little  dog,  whose  bark- 
ing interrupted  the  conversation,  and  Maurice  was 
shown  to  his  room.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  his 
host  exclaimed,  "  It  strikes  me,  my  dear  madam, 
you  might  have  invited  somebody  to  my  house  I 
should  have  been  more  delighted  to  see." 

"  I  asked  you  before  I  invited  him,  my  dear." 

"  You  told  me  a  pack  of  company  was  coming, 
but  I  don't  remember  his  name." 

"  I  told  you,  if  you  remember,  on  the  day — " 
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"  Well,  no  matter,  since  he  is  here,  I  suppose  he 
must  stay ;  and  I  shall  go  and  shoot  at  Elmore's, 
I  think,  and  get  out  of  the  way." 

"  My  dear  Mortimer,  and  leave  the  preserves 
here." 

"  The  preserves  are  well  enough,  but  the  indoor 
game  is  not  to  my  taste." 

"  Why  should  you  feel  any  antipathy  to  Captain 
Delamere  ?  He  is  a  most  amiable  young  man,  and, 
moves  in  the  first  circles." 

"  May  they  be  far  removed  from  my  house  then  ! 
if  there  are  two  men  who  do  not  love  each  other  in 

England "  an  expressive  pause  concluded  the 

sentence. 

"  You  surely  bear  no  malice  for  school  dis- 
putes ?" 

"  A  dispute  that  ended  in  my  being  kicked  out 
of  the  school,  was  likely  to  leave  some  slight 
impression." 

"  My  dear  Mortimer,  he  was,  at  that  time, 
extremely  young.  A  Christian  should  forgive 
injuries,  and  it  did  not  prevent  your  getting  a 
commission  directly,  you  know." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am ;  but  if  you  could 
let  Bell  have  a  monopoly  of  cant  in  this  house, 
I  should  bear  it  better." 

"  But,   Mortimer,    do   let    me  induce   you   to 
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remain  during  his  visit.  You  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  wish  to  spoil  any  prospect  of  Isabella's." 

"  What,  am  I  to  love  him  as  a  brother  ?  How 
in  all  the  world — he  is  not  likely  to  have  much 
choice,  to  be  sure,  unless  that  bull-dog  of  a  brother 
of  his  breaks  his  neck  out  hunting — but  is  he  so 
much  at  a  loss  as  to  have  to  put  up  with  Bell  ?" 

"  He  has  shewn  her  decided  attentions,  which, 
if  she  is  wise,  she  will " 

"  I  understand.  Good  sport  to  you — but  is  it 
absolutely  necessary  I  should  be  in  at  the  death  ? 
because,  if  that  is  the  case  I'm  afraid  you'll  lose 
the  game." 

The  entrance  of  Isabella  herself,  put  an  end  to 
this  discussion ;  but  Mortimer  revived  the  subject 
as  soon  as  his  mother  had  left  the  room. 

"  So,  Bell,  there  has  been  an  arrival  1" 

"  Yes,  one  or  two  ;  but  you  knew  some  people 
were  coming  to-day,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  I  allude  to  the  last  arrival." 

"  You  did  not  know  Captain  Delamere  was 
expected  ?" 

"  No,  nor  what  he  was  expected  for !" 

"  Mortimer  !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  I  declare  you  are  young  enough  to 
blush  !  I  always  thought  that  a  juvenile  trick." 

Young   enough   to  blush  !     Young  enough  to 

VOL.    II.  X 
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feel  a  wild  fluttering  at  her  heart,  a  throbbing  of 
every  pulse,  such  as  she  hoped  to  have  left  behind 
in  the  hey-dey  of  youth !  It  was  hard  to  survive 
all  that  was  brilliant  and  hopeful,  and  retain  only 
the  vivid  suffering  of  early  years  !  She  pressed 
her  lips  closely  together,  and  closed  her  eyes  for  one 
moment,  as  she  realised  all  that  was  coming — all  that 
she  must  endure.  Must  endure,  she  repeated  to 
herself,  there  was  no  escape.  When  she  spoke 
her  voice  was  tolerably  calm,  though  almost  shrill 
from  the  effort  of  making  it  so. 

"  He  is  come  to  stay  for  a  few  days,  that  is  all. 
Are  you  not  hungry  after  being  out  all  day  ? 
Won't  you  take  something  before  dinner  ?  You 
know  we  have  to  wait  for  the  Brookes'." 

"  Well,  I  declare,  this  is  first  rate.  To  see  Bell 
giving  herself  the  airs  of  admired  eighteen  with  her 
first  lover,  is  worth  any  money." 

"  Oh,  Mortimer,  don't.  Don't  make  this  sort 
of  joke.  You  don't  know — it  is  not  fit — I  cannot 
bear  it" 

The  last  words  were  an  exclamation  of  irrepressible 
anguish,  so  acute  that  she  forgot  for  the  moment 
how  much  that  anguish  would  be  increased 
by  being  merely  suspected.  That  exclamation 
must  have  betrayed  her  to  any  one  else,  but  Morti- 
mer was  as  far  from  considering  that  the  man  he 
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despised  so  arrogantly,  could  inspire  such  an  attach- 
ment, as  that  his  sister  could  feel  it.  He  saw  he 
was  giving  pain,  however,  and  the  impulse  which 
had  led  him,  ten  years  ago,  to  hold  Maurice's  hand 
to  the  hot  bars,  now  made  him  continue, — "  Never 
mind,  Bell,  I'm  not  going  to  spoil  sport.  You 
shall  have  him  all  to  yourself." 

"  Mortimer,  don't  talk  such  childish  nonsense  ! 
Put  that  idea  out  of  your  head,  or  don't  pretend  to 
have  it  in  your  head,  for  I  think  you  cannot  really 
believe  any  thing  so  absurd." 

"  Very  proper  and  decorous,  my  dear.  Just 
what  every  young  lady  should  say  befoie  the  offer 
is  made.  Of  course  we  shall  allAbe  overcome  by 
the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  him  ;  don't  fear  that 
his  condescension  will  not  be  appreciated.'* 

"  If  it  were  worth  while, — if  I  could  believe  you 
were  serious  in  thinking  such  a  thing  possible — " 

"  You  would  indeed,  I  suppose,  be  the  happiest 
of  women,"  he  concluded  for  her,  after  waiting 
some  time  to  see  if  she  would  finish  the  sentence. 

"  I  could  soon  convince  you  what  a  mistake  it 
would  be  to  suppose  that  it  was  for  my  sake,  that 
I  was — "  She  stopped  again,  frightened  to  think 
of  the  possible  effect  of  her  hint. 

"Ha!  What!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  the 
devil  brings  the  fellow  here,  then  ?  " 

x  2 
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She  was  silent,  and  began  to  mend  the  fire. 

"  Will  you  answer  me?" 

"  How  can  I  answer  you  ?     How  can  I  tell  ?" 

"  Has  he  had  the  damned  impudence  to  think 
of  Eugenia  ?"  he  exclaimed,  roughly  grasping  her 
dress  as  she  tried  to  escape. 

"  I  cannot  answer  you  while  you  speak  so.  Let 
me  go,  let  me  go  ! " 

"  You  must,  you  shall !  Do  you  think  I  am 
playing  with  you?  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has 
dared  to  think  of  Eugenia  ?" 

"  Ungenerous  that  you  are  !  If  he  has,  who 
has  suffered  but  himself?"  Isabella  was  a  bad 
hand  at  telling  lies.  Her  voice  faltered  as  she 
uttered  the  last  words,  and  her  face  and  neck  were 
dyed  with  scarlet.  But  Mortimer,  suspicious  as 
he  was,  did  not  doubt  her  sincerity ;  the  idea  that 
Maurice's  attachment  could  occasion  its  object, 
anything  but  amusement,  was  to  him  so  wildly 
improbable.  He  loosed  his  sister  scornfully.  "  Not 
a  very  alarming  rival !  I  was  not  making  myself 
uneasy  on  that  score.  But  the  impudence  of  the 
fellow !  And  he  made  up  to  you  for  a  blind.  I 


see." 


"  Mortimer,  how  can  you  ?      He  is  a  gentle- 
man." 

"Is  he ?     There  may  be  two  opinions  about 
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that  matter.  What  made  my  mother  take  up 
the  fancy,  then  ?" 

"  I  and  Eugenia  were  always  together.  He  was 
thrown  a  good  deal  with  us,  somehow  or  other. 
I  don't  understand  how  she  took  up  the  idea,  and 
I  wish  you  would  get  her  not  to  dwell  upon  it." 

Mortimer  Grenville  would  not  have  got  up  an 
hour  earlier  in  the  morning,  for  instance,  to  save 
his  best  friend  from  ruin,  and  to  get  any  idea  out 
of  his  mother's  head,  would  have  been  an  even 
greater  exertion.  But  his  sister  was  as  persever- 
ing in  believing  good,  as  he  was  ingenious  in  sus- 
pecting evil,  and  always  addressed  him  as  if  he  had 
principles  and  impulses,  of  the  absence  of  which, 
her  experience  might  have  convinced  her. 

"Oh,  it  will  die  away  of  itself  I  And  had  he 
actually  the  madness  to  fancy  she  liked  him  ?" 

She  could  not  bear  this.  To  have  to  go  over 
the  last  spring,  telling  so  much,  and  so  little,  she 
could  not.  What  sin  had  she  committed  to  be 
thus  tortured? 

"  Madness.  All  love  is  madness.  How  can  I 
tell  ?  I  must  go." 

"  Not  till  you've— Stop,  Bell !  You  must  tell 
me,  you  promised  to  tell  me." 

She  had  promised,  and  she  came  back  to  his 
sofa,  and  stood  rigidly  motionless,  as  she  said — 
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"  Eugenia  has  led  a  great  many  people  to  believe 
their  attentions  agreeable  to  her,  when  they  were 
quite  indifferent.  She  gave  him  great  encourage- 
ment ;  when  he  saw  she  meant  to  break  with  him, 
he  withdrew  at  once.  She  has  never  seen  him 


since." 


"  And  he  is  coming  now  to  a  private  representa- 
tion of  the  Rivals  !  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I'm 
sony,  on  the  whole." 

He  received  no  answer,  and  looking  up,  saw  that 
his  sister  had  left  the  room  silently,  immediately 
after  her  last  speech. 
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LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind 
that  has  ever  appeared.  As  an  established  and  authentic  authority 
on  all  questions  respecting  the  family  histories,  honours,  and  con- 
nexions of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has  ever  stood  so  high. 
It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  and  is  annually  corrected 
throughout,  from  the  personal  communications  of  the  Nobility. 
It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the  type  being  kept  con- 
stantly standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper  place  to  the 
date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy  over  al 
its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  information 
respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  ol 
the  various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  indi- 
viduals are  introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the 
titled  classes.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  facility  of  its  arrangements, 
or  the  beauty  of  its  typography  and  binding,  and  for  its  authority, 
correctness  and  embellishments,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
high  place  it  occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility 
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HECKINGTON.     By  Mrs  GORE.     3  vols. 

"  We  have  not  read  any  of  Mrs.  Gore's  novels  which  we  like  so  much  as  Heckingtqn. 
It  has  all  the  subtle  and  srraceful  charm  of  high-bred  life  and  manners  which  dis- 
tinguishes that  lady's  writings,  and  the  plot  is  deeply  interesting.  The  heroine  is  a 
charming  production.  Mrs.  Gore  lays  bare  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  with  more 
than  her  usual  skill,  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  fashionable  world."— John  Bull. 

THE  POOR  RELATION.    By  Miss  PARDOE.  3  vols. 
THE  LIGHT  OF  OTHER  DAYS.     By  JOHN  ED- 

MUND  READB.    3  Vols. 

RUMOUR.     By  the  Author  of   "  Charles  Auchester," 

&c.    3  Vols. 

ONE  AND  TWENTY.    By  the   Author  of  "  Wild- 
flower,"  "  The  House  of  Elmore,"  &c.  3  Vols. 

.     "  A  novel  of  rare  power  and  consummate  ability."— Observer. 

"  It  is  a  long  while  since  we  have  met  with  so  original  a  tale,  or  one  so  true  to  nature 
—true  in  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  as  well  as  in  the  pictures  which  it  draws."— John 
Bull. 

THE   TWO    BROTHERS.     By  the  Author  of  "  The 

Discipline  of  Life,"  &c.  3  Vols. 
"  This  is,  to  our  mind,  the  best  of  all  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby's  novels."— Jo  An  Bull. 

VIOLET  BANK  and  its  INMATES.     3  vols. 

"  A  very  good  novel." — Spectator. 

"  A  pleasant  book,  written  in  a  pleasant  spirit."— Athenaeum. 

ADELE.     By   JULIA  KAVANAGH.     Author  of    "Na- 
thalie," &c.  3  vols. 

"  Ad£le  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  novel, 
full  of  delicate  character  painting-"— Athenaeum. 

THE  MORALS  OF  MAY  FAIR.    3  vols. 

"  One  of  the  cleverest  novels  of  the  day.  There  is  life  in  it,  and  deep  feeling.  The 
author  has  met  with  a  success  that  has  been  fairly  earned."— Examiner. 

A  LOVER'S  QUARREL.     By  the  Author  of  "  Cousin 

Geoffrey,"  3  Vols. 

COUSIN  HARRY.  By  Mrs.  GREY,  Author  of  "  The 

Gambler's  Wife,"  &c.    3  vols. 

A  WILL  AND  A  WAY.     By   the  Hon.   HENRY 

COKE,  Author  of  "  High  and  Low,"  &c.     2  vols. 

ORPHANS.   By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret  Maitland." 

1  vol.,  10s.  6d. 

"A  very  charming  story.    The  production  of  a  gifted  writer."— Sun. 
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"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  the  production  of  a  herald,  we 
had  almost  said,  by  birth,  but  certainly,  by  profession  and  studies,  Mr.  Lodge,  the  Norroy 
King  of  Arms.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 

"  Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons;  first,  it  is 
on  a  better  plan;  and,  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject."— Spectator. 

"This  work  derives  great  value  from  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Lodge.  The  plan  s 
excellent." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  This  work  should  form  a  portion  of  every  gentleman's  library.  At  all  times,  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  derived  from  official  sources  exclusively  at  the  command  of  the 
author,  is  of  importance  to  most  classes  of  the  community;  to  the  antiquary  it  must  be 
invaluable,  for  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  on  its  contents." — Globe. 

"The  production  of  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  whose  splendid  Bio- 
graphy of  Illustrious  Personages  stands  an  unrivalled  specimen  of  historical  literature,  and 
magnificent  illustration.  Of  Mr.  Lodge's  talent  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  we  need 
only  appeal  to  his  former  productions.  It  contains  the  exact  state  of  the  Peerage  as  it  now 
exists,  with  all  the  Collateral  Branches,  their  Children,  with  all  the  Marriages  of  the  different 
individuals  connected  with  each  family." — John  Bull. 
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